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-. .»-b in a e—Jteir* fi ‘-."iri.cv rg^ya—g tills atai v ar "because the fcex&s -sit 

i -r i‘ —re usaL aci-3 dlffiiwlt to road than the mac wo read previously, fbr eaer v 

I'-cbt ' sera ~. ■« c-an vary uroct difficulties with Lceke but I thick every reader of 

sorr-v intelligence vbc recdp ten-peges in Lock*, wiiieh they ray be, can give or aceom 
— via’— rend wiuacut too great a difficulty because issaediately he be puis to uszo 
. a In the —vc of Kant it is by no near. 3 so easy. Today I will give a general 


— : duettos*. I hope I can finish it today. If not I ay need the next necting. 


“.*^s we 


".vc to read till be the introduction tc the Prolegomena. *?c- p iuttciur.... 


ter. pc.:' 1 : ir the «o'.em library edition. I sake this suggestion: Lf you cc-ilf 
In' tir.* ut road also trs tvo prefaces to the Critique of Pure Renj m ft v: It. 

. ' ?e—av. 2ks itex t'< whici we turn then is Kant. ; s ~frjsasy refn ed Idee f;r i. Ihu 
I— .-c:.— — geempelites Ictont . It la aiao in the Modern Library edition, 'list . 

1 - iif- .La r et ‘ohs err licet. Vuo would be willing to do that? Sixteen aa*;; 

. la:— I vc—u e .y in this cane if the student who does it would rse-d Gerxr. 

;: .-.'•.If read two other writings or She philosophy of history by Kent, also Bbcv:. 
—a c n 1: "1 :1: 2 c I (in—lildis) Fa: '.csonhy of Hi.story end another cn the 

— >- :-w- Bf .ctcry vhi.ee arc nn’i lorciintcly e aliable in English trenslaticrs. 

*' “ill treat ir l.c.jr~ 222 Practice - that is else in the Hot err 
aid rre chc. Id e-i; nr article called The Principle of Progrerf 




- in —p—• t.rr *: uric:, ir. Kent 1 s I tem— ?c ..se, tmailatc- I. 

.. *—t— ir a copy ii —10 library. 3 L*at e auGLwer four. Kniacr irvt ir. 

0—I.2' j——v _i tl-io sore edition oi Zccm— Fence 'ey Haetie, pagan 


.-.a r r n 


r tent's Ksttth -35.cc- of kor&ls. And then we ccc- to 


II—< »> P er o—l '— re of vh?.ch yvr will : a ccxplets translation in the Little 
• — iil-rr— Arts nr.i — ddjcuss in one meting the body oi this taxi. And in 

—r i— r. 5.i nestinr the sur—erxrtc tc Perpetual Pec or . the things which are c—lei by 
i. r uu —. c" in tire Zr.^liul tr — 0 lotion, ei: meats. There are about twenty 
.' “ . - —s roro —an tvmty pr-ucs in /ne supniessents. Incuc aura weet.lag 

' * - "t 2 . I. " ir t. r oi-rhtl isrting vs Ir 2 or discusc tvo prises in ths Criti- •• 

-• y Q ': -r: I rill £.'> thlc In the ferr c . disetssion with you of certain. 

; ■ ..n'. —r .v_-_ I„: Cr." —: j.o c. 1 Par e Psnr rn vi wo do not cooi a pe-psr for that. 

. . *. v. in oil; si. 7 2 n—o t—c.v— •—Lateen we pi tc diccuss the Fan lag octal Prlnclrl. r 

_Ils^physic c d .lornIs which is —sr available in complete tren.3ln.sion in the' * 

— —ovary of 3ibtval iris. *..'j 2 last three voetinga I thought we would reed eeisete. 
i. .. —or t— .. il .; .r — I : /!•—L Lcuscn and Kac Crltlone of Juigasnt . How this 


poilt- ani ta 


— the diflicvl Lien cte nrt rush 23 tc cm;.si un to step at certain 
r-oto r :rc than o~o nasties to c. givnr subject, contrarj- iso what I 

—tar nisi. i~ .a vary .?rrect harry, la unnt to uni 


• - — / 


... vc nniar; tarsi better b„ c—c.sirsy to forty pages of Kant then 


.tl . — t: I "t — t— r.2fd seas ovarr.ll unde—r —•".g of Kelt's overall 


L — 


1 tuat to c.a inoraduct.cn. Eta sasinar ir a.-caat to deal priaar L.y wb.tl 
'—5loser:y cf k'—tq:^. I will explain tes crobl-sa fed I will also es-yladn why 
• . r-.arblc ta rcrL. our- ctudy cf Kent with bin riilcspphy cf hista.-y. Hov 1st 
a.- *a- tic bc—._.—r. 


— - VC • r- 


e— 

tk-a 

car 

can 




: r cc ci-i_ scisrco study, and are net cony let oly drovn-ecL by 

r —a, we raise —e fo—c-a’ing ctnaa oi criticiss, I think, apart fret 


ov: 

*'*>*»• 


an" 


uea 

s - 


e“ 


ixary canons cf criticize, is it dear, in it coherent, etc., etc.? Eaoely, 

’ the nut.or does not . . (inaudible). . Whenever vc cere across such e bock, 
scrent dacraasc: encra.civsli. Kmr vhat does tills scan? Wa man this - that nr ore 
n \rtd—yeat and cc: potent student of onr cociety unless he Is aware ox the 
0.-3 oar ti—a. If _s ii usawurc of it, if ho takes feu granted thai tc has cc:- 
iid. ecut—iej in ordei to build up a perfect picture of the power struct—-e cl 
:tc cf Kcrtaaa then tar.-3 is smething wrong with that nan. Uov sxch avn: > cr vc' 
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‘I , £** *-» ■-*f- ■“ * ■ 1 * fV" t - *v ■■ - 7 * - ■ - 

*l..-..v~ ; *—j- -..£* 3E ' 1.15*3 till:'' lSri’i-- USO'wE t-0 C-T: r ~-\ It Ur'.-or:'.";''.!: ■ 

c grest plausibility today as 1 ah is very hard tc hit os scsse c;-U?: 
■si'sr.’s oss- eo.- raise as;- objection to it- Today one css say that those -1;. 
i bistc=rieeJ self-conscio-isBeas or are not animated by it do sot fulfill ts. 
asss noc&rssry today ©f serious discussion. And 2 would assart this as el*::! 
or, 3 o,cE3E across a pres? at day writer who shows no evErenaos of that - 2 

rethsr in the ectial sciences not in mathen&ties - then we fenov* tl: 1 - 
*”3 ^323 with th«.t ESta. Bat there is still a difficult” here ©f v-v--« 


*sv, rj 



1751* 

'..;• of 


^ '■ :r nr, e, disfcinctici, fiKftely, tfco distinction between modus end pre-aoier; 
f er. r'liio 3C :i:y,- at least fm a certain osoeat on - sod it is very hu::: 

- t:.r:.-isent iccv act coincide with the very beginning of modem philc- 
" :.l; r'ty philosophically concerned with history, see sore partieu- 
•’’’ : ' Sen". sh'.uatior in which the yhiloocphsr philosophises. Jfcirl.* 

er,i;.. ;-y Hegel. that every thiicsogher is the eon of hit 
- v:.- c:. c: -i. re ul '/yo. !co'»a, but that in his philosophising he is essentially 
2sah f-. a pLonccisnc-n peculiar to modem philosophy, Ice ertcru'V 
tll-, i .o r- Ei‘"/3 fact; the ter,t : philosophy of history 1 is only about 
r: ' yer.ro olo hr. .ar as 2 he-ve been able to find oat it was coined by Volte 1.; 

do tint :'l re e,t strict cr, if you please, pedantic we must say that \thilc- 
:";..3uo' j ;-■ c s ; i.d net enist prior to 175®, ^Ation dce3 act iBren that sene 
leh r e rrr- .^11 .i'.Hoscphy of history* did not esict before but they went 

philosoph;' of history 5 . Now the question which I have in 


<L* , ±. 


** 1 . vf- 


a clisie, the erioic of cur tise. 2s this crisis not the crl;i 

$r--xtr~z C.E Such, j:f 

' *■ Tv -. nr* Krimri &*r '—■r. i-^-p ■. wr. r— - *7 


: r ns:.y, io-:iS the crisis not consist in the collapse of boll 
n for scar? centuries and by the ensuing lad; of orientutic 

: ; ur ctao-j th:l3 general philosopbole problem in a scfficwhat different way. 

of history 1 r:ean when Voltaire coined the uord? A roasone" st-rly 



“ ■- ■■* - ■*■ , + * 
‘ “*' kp’•s»^ 


by hi star;-* oaesthinc analogous to nature. 



c ji aS T gae : rust happened when j^ou we-e very ycun^ or when 
^ ' c r^‘. poosibly fenw exept by inquiring with older people. 

,-u,u 4 .. 1 C revp froE sun-;urit.c uith pecpls who ere cldsr thfca you to people who lived 



r - '"--f-ro is easy to because if yen look up old files or old iettsr*' 

j . .oration.? 1 before you you do fundamentally the same as if you asked your 
- e-lout vhst happened in his village., or whereever it was, seventy years arc. 
ru-tOj, the tens 'history 1 tool: on this of ingv.-i^wg with other people 

s rrlurc- tho study of suoh things the truth regarding i^-n only be found by 

1-1 '3th -ther people. We nay loosely say, or rather it is not so loose, the 
z:T nurse actions and hu m a n speeches and >» rm * > w thoughts, loosely, the study of 
=r.t everts. Important events can be understood an important in husau 

s. boecuso if things do not change ve ordinarily do not speak of events. She 
esevr Greek historian, Thucydides, describes the subject natter of his work as 
e® very anoiiEtieailv. *uvn*-is . Changes in institutions, in laws, is though-'' 




tc. 


emphatically, Kvvt-o _ . , - _„ 

i'~ -clisis. and so an. And therefore also history to the shud;r of those 

; institutions, beliefs, etc. qua changed, i« t, qua having <vw * Into being. 

i:o», 'philosophy of history 1 , as it is now understood, that these changes 

ioru or* ordered sequence. Shere is the accidental and the occurrence, but the 

e-soidontal is aubordia&tcd to the lawful, cr orderly, or meaningful. Shat is the n~ ?- 
c-seiry implication of 'philosophy of history*. This notion has in modern 

centuries - I will speak of this in somewhat greater detail later - and it 
qusrtionci generally by the precise historical research which began in the second half 
c.f tie nineteenth century, and so sons people made remarks to the effect that he would 
; eel very badly if he were compelled to charge a fellow historian with having a 
'•philosophy of history*. In other vord3, no sober study of the pest entitles one to 
cf an ordered sequence in the sense in which a 'philosophy of history* asserted. 


£>ut some th'* r y else eme r ged which is of more immediate importance to us today ♦■b**** 
khe 'Philosophy of history*. And this is the following point: an opinion, a view, 
which 2 vill cell. as it is frequently called, at least in continental Europe, his- 
tcrici£z. Ho*; historicism does not necessarily say that historical changes form 
art ordered sequence but what it necessarily says is this, that nan, every man, is 
raliciliy dependent in his most human on the place he finds himself, in that sequence, 
rirurUecs of whether that sequence is orderly or not; the individual is the son of his 
tskec. But, whereas nesel meant that the sequence of times is a meaningful whole and 
xfcavoferc. there was no danger in being the, eon of your time because that you a 
irckt-cr cf & rational whole, the whole rational, meaningful, orderly processj historicicr 
&r such tslies away this comfort. We radically depend on something which is simply 
rtvste’-ricus end cannot be conceived of in terms of human reason. In the simplest form 
G-- car: st"t3 this vie" as follo*ws: all hus&n thoughts iy ©a premises 

vr-lol. cp-r. .:* tr a given time cr to a given type of aca as evident but which are ucevi-ieut 
tz an other men. They are not truly evident, that is to say, absolutely evident. 

Thzy a.’ a evident only by virtue of a peculiar dispensation offeto. The term fate is 
here absolutely necessary. The term fate implies that this thing on Which we ultimately 
c=pc::A ie not analyznble any more, because every analysis, say in social or economic 
conaluicne or what have you, is based on certain fundamental premises, which premises 
£~e not rational, are not evident. Is this point dear? 

; whet about the historici&t'a view that you can only understand an in the 
psst, you can only understand the age when you have gotten outside of it, such 
ms Carl Becke?;) 


■* thiiri. tost Becker vas a very, how s hal l X say it, cm inital and groping fore 
;f historic! s&, halfway in every respect, ‘ 


because the question simply is: what does 



theme-o has its roots in the present. Let us take this simple fcrania.. Why is this 


--- 


—t 


~c 


\ pofcsfc c * view fras. v.iich he studies tha past, the v »■•—;• 

“ eexjL'S^e Ms theses and th~re.?ore Ms sources? * *"*”** 


srxz that is precisely what he denies in »-w ) 

hhatt 

a& “ a * 5aag ^ ion * of •*» Evident. You only perceive then.) 


SS t-’I Eisunderstood you. But on the other hand what one could perhaps 
*? ^ vay of putting itj in other words, your true^rSi«f7« 

Z"® 't * 5 ?'' racii & Vty **“* ycu can ' t oven kaonr them. 55a&t is one of tdaea the other 

“iJ: *£ *i«e of them but they ere «o widest to you tSrttheflsS 

a proDlea. Sake a simple eaaaele - for all of »• *■- -n Ji+u 

of that or not doesn't sake any difference* sciences the ^Sf r , V * 
^.uidority today, the authority which everyone has to admit Yes? ... 

** ****** S£y two hundred years frcI^^tS tLfSli ££ 

,-f?J 2TSSIS £«\ te0,r ^ ^ *• iweibi? so 

_,; M ” “C "““f ca ~ pss&fcps give a very good internal analysis of - what *+- 

=°“» and yet ito euttoriStive eherecter ehiS u" 

§ ^ jsttss* •srss s'sss* 

‘ «lv» tie., but thee they «, 

«~^SS££h i £S£S -tSS^JSSSi; 

ta< " n ' «■** possibly * 

'!?^r p24 ^ t J°L Peetfi ° n fundaaeiit£l P2«nd6esrSich fu£L ” 

S^a- ^iTSr 110 “S"*" Sy^S'thiB 

vnepbiaa of the pore positivists, to acme degree fete i E a- 

c' ^b' ° ? In ^ raanent the orisrly character, the rations?efcare-t"" 

“ vb- ais^rical process became luestionable sen had no choice, so to sneak **** ** 

■ca-iT. cho dOBcaadeaca ef west. IT. bT . T? s?sai * «*cep^ 


i 


j 


£•'»w- az “-^tteNj L ^S y “ ^ W ««* heSTUSt, 

■-■ u *-**' w " “- 1, truly evidsL.it - tb&t s or>^ wav of nuttim* 4 ** m* w,n ... __ . 

1 “ ar to eey the eeue thing. Btoi^S uoulTS 
to Si e °° 0COT ^ “ rtCTy > thi * M^eul oonseioeee.ee, 

4 - A ®“ ,a£ r ^’ ily tesia? and begirt as reasonable people do. at the surface asd 

vt ; , - a of the surface - which is not a very felicitous eryressioi, 

tit ^ Zt . 1 “* aas te 3la With the surface of the surface. 

P ?\f ~£;t s_.a.e of the surface? 2n our c&so I do not hesitate to s&v Charles 

~ 4 * %ZS?'r~ ^SZ-£Z2&2M- an imulry into the Jrigin end 

.%>** SlTLLe 

Srmre h rf^S».aehfc 1 i?yS r . f Sff!. “* J ** 6 *® 1 antotoh to dond e 

*■» sa*aaeess "HUlSeorhy S'^t^Se 

:r? C :^!S f oa f 4) *<"«««.«« of thT»ti^xTLS“ S** 

xe ^304 era diexloeed in the hletortael pxooee. dee to thTiSeJ^S^t 



- v coitions. If the phil060uhy of hir/T- 

:.v.' Vw ';y “r*"® oicciosure of spiritual reality ia tho tun*.-'- t— 

ths- ^n^ 1 ■ w0 S thi * condition, ted, on the other h—; ' 

<t- £« 1,1011 of histor y 38 ■weasnt of reason diseiosi--^ 

Of Efron, a* ‘V** 4 !. Oii. i. a eSiwUstie rastotaas ■ 

his-SS- With fun d ® ddLcaUon > history for its own sake, U post" ' 

c ^“ i£ ^GwOr^ ia the movaoont of reason. Who vnuia >** int.r.rt-j > . / ie ^®* c — 

ccneoc nance,s of crime and follies Hot* interested -n ‘ fc3ie oasual 

then, to the notion ofTpr^ees of^Lw ^ MetOJy *? «*«rtially relate- 
r- p --V* M progsTess or reason, or to use a more simple term, progress 

£ £;•=' 44 i £ “** «““• ««®t^ a *M«i/S£lLi 

gtftjs.S 4 v S? 4i8 ^ i 

*=•= E ; trspsftJ!: 

rSX 5 

4^; ” f : °'SS?;t® Y ? 1 ' rttoa 5?® tSte » P^asa and that aeeoad to I fce , the elai*fyLis 
M * 7*5 «l«lculty,-to Which Bury refers.""leience telle 

Biillic:l r cf “ e ?® ee . of cetreetrophes msa hie millions sad 

hinder hie S5 0 ^J?J?JJ atr ^nditionc need not 

re-o»'dcc hi—STlX. * i ‘ up ^ J* s ® a3r 8 lec * Sist is & period of which his vha'c 
vok' Vr.j£: s £?z 2 . 4 5 ? ?f wwn tteifflad* years is a snail fraction". In ether “' 

etrai S i.TlL 1 J'' i : {« 

g «”■* ”«»*> *?»h u cd **■ «-y «»* 

45.^ aixaeufc-i there might ce the incalculable ah»»~> P Q f wrUrr catestrorLW 

rafers 46 tbe ** ««w of ttte 

SFiSSSS* S§H!S£&iffiaS& 

spaaL to toe®^ Sf2i 1 tetS rW *fcS! n iSfT. n 1 *r?l th “ te ^® 1 °®’- -£?to 

^ of ooiuiral iaktltou^aS^i^^r^ 

~li= 

tto fas-i S^ n ^Sh°h h i?”S y , i!5 y “ correctly *ni 

In other vvrcLG is the n-p 4.u , .- in 82 V way penetrated”, technology. 

Bary ht -i a Eoi brv!^? f *?* piai030 ^^ ®f history or of the idea, cf p~J^- 

Bears 'e cellar iii^SgJese.^^ Iast8nifiaaaoe «« Cbarlef""' 
ths Soviet eteto - of »Sj= % * "f 3 ^ “ 4 «** Oseck «s not 

l £ter all, thit nas a very bad tiir« P con^aaned to extiaetioa. 

iasviteh^ an HhSai *f it; ‘ «» of progress there is 

air**, SiraoW, on STSS..^fS2! ££ ««• *» • ff 

Snoaoiately a fisad point of ra^tawm-** ar<2 . ^ dE €ed ia the middle of ethics, 

whether the movement o' 1 hicton r "is in"a 894 ’P ftro ° ' lilicil determiEs 

other Slfflcultiaa? dS ™ rt *“ “^o 5, Bo4 - ■“* ^ «» 

aeard dees net speak of it tut you kuov from yoiu? own knouledge that this 1952 




v .. . .-7"'--- lr ~ czzz ta this cc-^atry fros- continent-* 

' ’ “7" ^ : * :72 vnen j “- £ building was built, more car less, an' that vs th^ Tl ~-- - 

vtitta-firee, that it is isrpossible to say eiytfci^ reticc^;; 

:a.:„;rri *•.«?*« «“• *r **««*• ^bh, <* «•«* ittoSsStSP***. 

St SJS.^SSLfLr*" is *p»8»^ thTSSs 3 ^L^SSir 

” _ r '- r ?-^ £, - es a^« laore comfortable, faster more safe ♦-■<«« other airflien^' 

but pvp ttesfc premises vhiefc someone could vary well say uncomfortable 

^:^^ifS/ r L auch 804 coultoa^ue ageSt^S^? iS,^ £ 

^7“ ^ P^ocIse Of values became a serious issue for social scientiT- 
t s^j-of moruL progress. And the truth I think is obvious, ttho sseak^’ * 
“?'* ^ <*7* ic ***"’ 608181 Progress, as SHictS S^Sa. 

''r' c °r^ L " B r eucs *7 E loE1i ^ etetus. Beard didn’t see the issue at all. Thj ff i, s .., 
W “ £ ^ ^ 3006 13 hells end not so for away in EurS* or £ 


w^v'U t 



*** first led to the IdaatflS^^ 
^-2232^ understanding of «*. 

<? ^L a / cv J 8 * 4 * °» 111115 «ea of progress. Bury's booh is ucc- 

;":*'^; e JJ* 4t la no. gros>ly ndsleadingj he points out to you the bocks 

wkr. -Aeb*^ ^it?h2l“f I*® id5i ? f P r °S rsss l5 # and thews are east 

- . .... *-{-. «— ouit. hslpfal. I will try to suasnarise Beerd’s thesis so on 

1- M st.ieys.Ti to us, lr. e fe.- «na*. SsUsof sros*»rS4=Ii^1krtt^ 

SSJL*'"Z «■* lalf-hesrtei fos^fts reel ' 

~i_. v ' i * ““■'7. of pr ° STe3 "' i5 toe mooem epoch, the sixteenth century and so os 

5013156 "J 3 " «* classical notion of progress was^f^i^ 
fc.fr*.._ every pol’it as «ids by Bury or not. That is not iaportsx.t. 

in - k2 ^f, thc ?° a ?ifeility of an inf i ni t e progress in the arts, or-, at least 

;i *“ "r * 5^-e Eesiciie. Hr.ere t& always B possibility of greater rerinenasi^ 

: SSsi?'to ^ trmte =^ of atseasee vhiei hitiSto tea *' 

:T 7 fr If J^T \ ana so on, and so on. OSisre was very clearly in existenaa av 
:. 7 »pA^ensesr : an Tfei-. 3 certainty of progress echlevod^yoni the olden 
.‘'rr/'T!,, 7"' ,' v 7" ^ueynLCiSs, fer exarcple yon get these kinds of remxks which. 
iTJ^r^ ^ 17t - ^ centuries: we are much iTpSer 

, ” L ‘ *™‘ 7-"rgt£ E * : .i c g to our fathers aas. gracdifetherc. At least the best h»3 

us th® better nan p relation to thee. The question of course is this: 

^- necessarily prove infinite or indefinite progress. 

°T k *° <mC ^ t ° f sw » w ««» *»• ^Se first 
— niJ - Cuioi: # to** progress v^ll be followed by decline. Taka 
’’ C " boc.y f to Soso eldest, even of the human miiid. Progress erovt"'-’ 

.V ce*?; m» frecuently obsem-ed, that in most ^5S5i*TSSSlF^ 

-ms* a ves.y gxorio-.is psrlod a kind of lethargy, slackening, cocas In. In Athens in 





?.t /*.:" -■ ? ’*-•£ suite sure that he had been, bom at a late tine* by TJh?**>- he probers 1 ^ • 

:aa:v- .•tcanc: -os-" no longer have a future, as vs would put it today. Everyone vfco ht-~ 
seen i:» trance lexers very well what this means, and even & pr e c ise analysis, a 
sc:-.o;itific analysis, weld orlng out same facts which would confirm this. But. sport 
frees pat, end ultimately more important, is the fact that there would surely be catas¬ 
trophes , sr.msral catastrophes, cataclysms, which would put an end to *n civilization 
and than there might again be a new civilization beginning frets, these rude mountaineers 
who survived the cataclysm. We speak today of billions of years the earth lasted. 

2hn numbers which the classics mentioned regarding the duration of « n-fy. im «.. 
'surbcc, human life ev. earth, were much shorter numbers. X rmooibar now, X have looked 
my - 7p,000 yoar? is a fairly high number, which alters, affects, the perspective 
of powerful nan, no; of men who do not think beyond their grandchildren. But the more 
c.yortart point 1 believe is this. Par Greek thought on the highest level, as repre- 
3£Uwv"U. by suci 2 EJ- as Plato and Aristotle, there was no connection whatever between 
irtelleetuhl progress and social progress. Hare was no essential connection. He 
classic passage cm this subject is the second book of Aristotle's Politics, where " 

& ^iscusssc Erjpo toaa g. The point which. he makes there is this. "And! state it roughly 
cc fellows: vj disturb settled opinion is of the essence of the intellect, to question 
quest:, ^cs, to rales doubts, but this which is so natural so necessary to the* 
intellect a j intellect is a very grove danger to society. The intellect es intellect 
x ;vr' bar? this concern with stability which society must necessarily have. Bov, 
be cave* yji can read Busy's statesaant on that, I do not have to go into that. X fell 
ffiont.on a few points which are crucial. 


S.i -?e van a. fantastic fellow in the l3th century, not a great thinker in any way 
u*.y: a -yet sin.-; io ssn. That was Abbe St. Fierr®. who was respected by such a r rn 
*-"■ HvrE%^ ft ,. tiisrsfcre influenced in this way Kent. Be was concerned with perpetual 
ocj.,/., tju j. concerned with what Abo® St. Pierre teaches progress. 

>cV i.'.oo X belxe . w li?;. io really the simplest and in a way the clearest statement. 

- pciJic- It vt~ said already long before Abbe St. Pierre that intellectual 

/.■ogreco as: 33 £:c ilv leads to social progress, os the basis of this further considerable i.; 
.f t man fc&c.discovered t>® truth, this discovery cannot help becoming public, sooner 
*>* later, wi'iu ebaaging the puolic life, public opinion, a.f«i therefore the public 

ruiipc. c?oner to the truth, in this sense more intelligent. The peculiar contribution of 
IbU St. Pierre is this: he starts from the observation that a high-school boy esn 
:ior ; in tho l8t-h century, or for that matter, even now in the 20th century, easily 
:lve problems which could be solved in the past only by the greatest genuises. | w*<wv 
the eaomous gsniur required for the discovery of Analytic Geometry, or Calculus - 
..-TvS-i. l.s.ton, Leibnitz - today an intelligent college-boy could master thing!. 

c:c ; this w-'s the conclusion of Abbe St. Pierre: we are much more intelligent then 
pant >St. Hew did it come about? Through the substitution, we say, of 
..cr intelligence proper. The magic of method consists precisely in this, that you ears 
^..eari!. cavern operations, and t hen by mastering these operations you wan aolv® sll 
vincis cf problems which originally required a very great effort of the intelligence 
"c solve. Method levels the minds'' - something of this kind was said by Bacon, and 
■ z. snotner vay by Beseartes. So, the intellectual level of wan has enormously "been 
:.ncreaseu by the discovery of method. Ha second point which X would M ke to n»ntion 
I’egsrainj; ths Abbe St. Pierre is thie: he assumed that the world has a beginning in 
rf®* biblical chronology, say, six or seven thousand years. But, while 

ijeing jjimte as far as the past is concerned the duration of the world is infinite 
regarding the future. Then, infinite progress is certainly assured. And this le ad s 
ni& to argue as follows: this was no longer the simple biblical; the v*g««w?Ti e f vere 
Z'| s ? iu “ 2 "^ . savages roaming it the forest, and now he looks around in the 

_ctc cenuury ana says look. 1 how veil-clothed, well-fed, and well-housed we are, 

; - cv intelligent ia mathematics we are it', seven thousand years. Bow, mim a proportion: 
one to seven thousand equal to seven thousand to infinite, and you can see that there 



no possible.limit or human progress. I admire the Abbe St. JiSrre for 
rss."C" bemuse he staued so sir:ply the absolutely necessary cosmological premie" 
°\ infinite progress, strictly understood. A 'beginning and no end, and the certainty 
of nc and, as far as possible. In the momen t this assumption becomes questionobie it 
is hard be sr-sli ef infinite progress in precise language. 


35ii t, other point mist be mentioned which is crucial and which Is really underlying 
this premise viiich. I mentioned, the result of science becoming necessarily common 
property in the course of generations, mis premise is prepared by a new understanding 
of the oasnias of science. Science for the sake of power, as Bacon and Hot bee put 
it. Seiarco serves the purpose of making man the master and owner of nature. Science 
longer has a theoretics 1 !., a purely theoretical purpose, as it had in the pre-moder? 
vie.^ but it serves the needs of men and therefore of course it must be cocmunicated. 
SK;r*fcrii, because science for the sake of power there is necessary a haroeny between 
phiicsophj-. or science, and society. The progress of science or philosophy necessarily 
asr;;?: an improvement of the lot of man, and therewith of society. I read to you one 
ps-sstge which is very revealing end somewhere where same of you would not aspect it, 

££0. tho.t If a passage from Pascal, the great religious writer end mathematician end* 
physicist. Ha- seyc. 


"lihu is brought forth, produced, only for infinity. He is in 
iy-acraisf fix® tha first days of his life, but he instructs 
himself unceasingly in his progress, for he has the advantage 
cot only of his own experience but that of his predecessors, 
for he preserves always in hie memory tho knowledge which 
they have once acquired end of which the ancients have re¬ 
cords in the bookc. '* 


is or course another crucial premise of the notion of the necessity of progre: 
■- r ^ciuiaition of the hicsvn mind , a truth discovered by the hua&n mind., car. never tus^i n 

yourselves, an Individual who makes sons observation!, my forget 
rt ir 1 Ix-IievE possible - at least 1 can judge from my own experience. But, that tts 
L:.t rryni*;- o; 5, scions else, of 2, should always be remembered by other people is ex- 
rc-smly ;ustic. SNxsn if the books are preserved, books must be understood. Tds 
* ’■ " prsEf.se, it seems to me, of the belief in progress. y 

*1 ;r.:. this may be, the notion of progress culminated in this view, which I 

v- ; illustrate to you by two quotations from Bury, 

reaeretiono will always be superior to tha earlier, for 
progress ie e natural and necessary effect of the constitution 
of tha human mind (stated by Pontinelle, late ltfch century or 
early iSth century;. 


Pncl, 


Turret had already conceived the total mass of the humu race 
shoving always eiovly forward. There is no people in the world 
doo^c-i by nature to perpetual inferiority or irrevocably dis¬ 
qualified by race from playing a useful part in the future of 
civilisation. This doctrine of the possibility of indefinitely 
moulding the characters of men by laws and institutions laid 
e foundation on which the theory of the perfectability of 
humanity could be raised. 


The clearest case-, in other words, of the doctrine of progress Is thir: there 




-t a races svfcy tie nature of things of a p 2 *o.^re 3 si ve Jaoveoarl; of the Umran Intellect 
’-rail as of rua.-.. society. This though t could be given in somewhat different terms. 
yu*en you spsak of the necessity of progress, especially of an infinite proves, or 
en indefinite progress, you say of course also the necessity of error. The nw reasons 
vhior make it necessary that we now know this node it necessary that this was unknown, 
in the past or that men erred in r e lation to that. The necessity of pro g r e ss **«*■-■>* 
also the necessity of error. And therefore the belief In progre s s in Itself could 
very well lead to a vindication of the past. These people were not fools cr, say. 
c rim i n a l 3 ; they could not have thought differently, they could not have acted differently 
than they did. More than that. Ve awe it to their errors and their crimes that we 
are where wa era. In other words, we owe our best to human acquisition, as distinguished 
frea nature. We owe our best to what our farebearers did. They acquired the wisdom 
which made possible our higher wisdom. The doctrine of progress, which led, geneialiy 
speaking., lu the loth century, to contempt for the past as well lead to gratitude 

to the post, and it could lead to the proposition, made in the 19th century, that every- 
tiunc good is heritage, heritage , and not nature. This possibility of the ides of 

drawn only after the collapse of the Preach Revolution by the so-oallec conservatives. 
I motion this only in passing. To repeat this one point. The necessity cf progress 
mean.- ru^3£3cr;tally, primarily, in the older view, the necessity of intellectual progress 
diffusion cf knowledge. This, however, this intellectual progress and the 
diffusion c; knowledge and the ensuing social progress is part of a comprehensive, 
deterniniscv.c, or necessitarian aches*?. The necessity of progress has no ether character, 
fundancnur.jiy, than the character of gravitation * it is absolutely, purely, necessary. 

(charge of tape) 


. . . an end, as I have occassi onal l y observed. If ve ask for the most obvious reason 
why this bats happened, or at least reasons which are visible immediately today, in our 
ac2.d£xic surroundings, the first is the feet I have referred to before, the certainty 
-esa'i an value Jud g m e nts are merely, strictly speaking, non-rational, not to say ir- 
i- cionc-lj; and to speak of progress means to admit rational value-judgment. Otherwise> 
nerely an expression of your subjective preference without any solid meaning. 

( Xsrjfc it possible that the idea of progress, though it is no longer an intellectual 
prolilsn in the academic coosumity has become nevertheless something irplicitly 
accented and not reflected upon. Even though. In other words, in wore we may 
find a theory that social science teaches today which would be a rejection of 
ths idc* of progress but in deed and in activity it is nevertheless active?) 

You are absolutely right. That is perfectly true. You know, I use a famous 
proverb clout the Russians - scratch the Russians end you find it tough. £ 0 , scratch 
the social scientists - X always get into fights with . . .(inaudible). . tut, still, 
you have to take seriously what people say. We don't make a psychoanalysis. We take 
seriously what they say, and, therefore, when they say that value judgments are ab¬ 
solutely; rationally, impossible, and cannot possibly have a rational basis that 
of course re cannot rationally speak of progress, except under very limited tares 
where the whole question remains open. The progress of airplanes/or rockets, or 
whatever fcav© you, yes, but whether that is really good remains wholly undetermined. 

In the sore way in which you can speak of the progress of a disease, in that neutral wav, 
can thie be a progress? Qua disease it has progressed, but if that is really a progress 
of tss Individual that can no longer be said. 


( What about the general notion of social engineering, the question of Eanipulation?) 

There is no doubt, yes, and X re membe r once X saw a book title by a social scientist. 
Ve chose .Progress . So It Is chosen sometimes by social scientists but X believe it 
is not in accordance with the strict rules of the profession. 


k*»„ ... 


“ hjs second reason ie that histcridea, of which 7 
^po„e -----^s £ — to which we nave to cone back* which denies ac the oossi-h'' - t 
in ssr*ou£ sense, of progress, because of the fundamental equality of til at ^ , 
least- of all h l g a, cultures* Por exmple. take Spender's b o o V Tie ri i nm «<■*»!* u» + 

SSsi S H^ e rSd b ^t t Li 0 B3d * rn Eurc P e tos progressed Syoal C^ia^&Kgv 

wber^s Hegel had not the ali^test doubt that you oould show that modem Europe is “ 

superior to China. ®“ recorjnition of the rlgrts of man by the rod mb state was to 

ttot * 1 ? la vnot that Europe is superior to ancient China, 

oven if Confucius was as democratic as «»»■» mo 3 i- 

legal expression of the rights of asm. Bat SI l**to£av °JSJu - * 

respecting social scientist dares to say tLt^ertoaltfal AthS/S ESS; f" 

M«!»r faMkttath. bukiu la ta^lla? bS^ 

thi. Mi *inply n&iw It to u uneoirtrov«-to 4 tout. ttot tto oaaMpt of pncross P 
whid played such an enormous role in the thought of the la*-*- tm » niwtm. 1 i~t SSf 

is *^)day no longer not only mt fashionable but really prohibitedby the verv^SL^v « 
of scientific method. Oils mush about tbs general prohSmT 7 ^ principles 

turn to Sant? Sant, we nay tentatively ms tha ♦»«»—* i v 

2*1“?!-* s^,’ ao “■»— 6» ndLtopS1?to^ 

[ L V S.-r e ^^,'^ 5i5SFTe «* ■* «25 LS*m*2? 

^ Sf 7 0 ’ pura "toon should be written. But he didn't write. 

. toifvl 0 < 1 T? e Ptolosc..4iy of history so be was aware of that yet he hesitated 

til J5??* 6 S? & certe4n e*»»«e hesitation. You only tovTto contrast^ 
tjis between the philosophic generation after Kant. Bake the esamni* of RAM-nJil* 

■“££?, *«* but in this respect he eSTSSt v£yll«to!& 

**®se-* Schilling's Mews roughly stated is this: there are tvo Sbsoluteo - 
arfcaneiat aac. thought. r .his attribute of extension, space aw* what it nans fuiiv 
S ttarefor ® 038 Part of philosophy is philosophy of^ature * 

**?*! the absolute of thought, if this is fully understood it wsroiHtistary 
S' S:;,^!r eag 5 ot to* absolutes, metaphysics, nay be said to be sub-divided into^* 

in k£?'° f hi8fcory ‘ ^S® 1 elaborated that but it is net 
th ^ ±Ld 110 tositate and yet not reject it? Bov it is impossible to snsvar 

enterp-iM- w ^whole^^dll 8 ^!^* 0 11 withou J toving sooe understanding of Kant's 

1- ^ such a vary provisional understanding 

by reflecting on the fac*; that according to Kent's e solicit declaration wa n - m i +v!^ 

sttoto to hi/.- work to twooS, to^L^fSTto^S^Si^Si 
Huso, aeivhrr of whoa cinild ha call ad a aotashyslaia i. r.~*. to 

tota^ica. Bow tot » Slaeun those two tiSSS! ,'' ' to "* oJjHob1, » 


let's first consider Rousseau, and let us do th t frese the nnint a f via-* n* +w „ 

0tarted " rfiliosophy of history and thoughts. I limit ayeeJf 
noj «o twe works of Rousseau whitdi were crucial to Kt at as wewill sea later 

^*1;; 'fz J5S i { - d wen * tow what is so Striking in these two books 

ic tLiiai. A- fire'/ gience they present thssaselves as books denying the fact of 

i rw £g?S SsS. 

«as a mistake a-d a folly. Xbnt has to say, under all cond^iSTSSisa^^LT^ 
progress as a pToblsrastic thing. Perhaps vs ■>u»n gqy #««. f> a t^*S**i 

hesitation to operate thTphiloso^ If Ss^oTLrSo^ht^Sf 22L52 1* 
Want's ideas r/.^arding the philosophy of history Wcj^ -to do*with the fast that 

"• or a of p»s=...ito to toi°S S 2 »». 


die.,*:,£ a fw ehaimcteristic points of Rousseau's aeecas' 

of ns-'! ~j[, thThSy 11 °L lgeguaa '- tV l ^ ie *»* *®lici-ilj & Hist-- 
a -* iwaa a spades, a History read, as Rousseau Tuts it ‘ 

~ SL S tT; £15^ ’’“‘f 6 <* -» >*» li* w. in tta bookif 

;.-3i fo/tti, ♦*• ****** “"W «*• ".uertion 

$£* arrays arafs ^ 

2E? -i?££L£\£r SL^TS" 1 

smsls^ rss.^Ast a “•■ £»«*• 

Sf** 13 th. founding of tha ei^tfSlS“ 

tias process from tie beginning to the clvil r-ociet-7irLSr.lv f“T ernore ’ 

^•^.r i .im"?'? ^srars 1 :^ r 

la. rl .e-. .2 f the law of nature Here in the sense of the moral lav 

zJ Sv i ^ Jf*°5 ? ** ° ld doctrlaa of astoSTls? 

the ^tS^^fst-? S r S“ ° f *“ •■»» *>s »° relation to 

c-^I e^d to the ti^nsition from the state of net-ore to 

ii 1 '‘T 16 * 1 * oou-hirtcrioal 


71 ~'" " ** our wntion taut means this beginning of historv nav be the 

Ss S£ SSSSsSTlr‘Sp-SSss 

nature, bv JSe? tfc+m^fV Jlore "* alwa y 3 «d&wssses of the lav of 

dwSS^V^/i “?f *“*?“* ia ave ^ rude mountaineers, sophisticated 

lav -,.- t -„ “Jr e ' iUi J ?eCL isiterstaad the principles of the natural 

- « ^2£K-%rarS 

1 !^ sroW98, A V* 00 *** oot dir Vf ted toward emergence and M^SSorrf 
rsas,n. l« reason was eocahov an unintended ; ^uct of thTproSH 

bec-as-' s- rt-- SfSr^h-t? out , t!l * PrecJ- . . meaning of Rousseau's doefedne 
are c ,^^Vv^ti a EJ! h rS a &i8 M* «’i res on the Origin of Inequality 

Ifc-mv -' 7i from J*® ij£tin 20511 Lucrefciv »■ Who in the "fifth booh of tie ^ 

i ^ sboss^a 

-«=S^TB5 2£SS»ViS&S“ ,, ~ £2^ 

very tfiale'*5 rtete nf mture Lucretius for the 

2 cicurc*u~po»* in Tuere^i *-' 1 ?-^ ^ ° f nftfcu f®» tt - -' K> » 3 - lav, considered by this 
ie thfsLIr;; + S ^creti^' Oeagnage one vould have to say the state of nature 

*t^l' *£1VViL^TSl ^5 18 ^ ^ vo «* v ^ies. Taat iTth. 

i^hat than If tta J 8a ^' a €« bsfinnL^ cannot be a stato of nature. 

2zt it ? r roct of «**• difference between Rousseau \ad Luc-etiua? ite bm 

S55SS 'sSss s?s.“«s'.---SrlF“ 

to ^ of IfflJsap ** ^ the truly ntvural order %ith a view 

to oruer our lives. But the state of nature is extremely imperfect 


kjc tls/efoi-t. tbo statt- of nature can only supply a negative standard. Ee stats of 
nature i£: ssjathing tc. get away frc;:.. But since it is the only natural state it is th« 
only pienocsmou vrieh given us a rcls-bottcc. orientation. Everything else, all merely 
lav&. cannot be eararifned- and cannot be justified except by reference to somethin'; nature 
This natural with a view to which all existing institutions end laws have tc be examined 
ie the state of nature as a certain legal status, a status In which there as* rights 
and to sene extent even duties. The state of nature idea implies la other words that 
what is really good for nan emerges through a break with this state of nature. The 
good emerges, we can say, through a rebellion against nature. This rebellion against 
nature, by which I dean the process of civilisation, is however itself a natural process 
By natural necessity & certain part of nature, ^a-n it nan, amergas, which part is 
compelled by natural necessity to rebel against the rest of nature. The process of 
civilization is a natural process. Bui it is also cot a natural process - that is the 
great, characteristic, difficulty of this position - because it is a rebellion against 
nature, for it requires wholly non-najiral means, artifacts of a peculiar kind, to use 
the language of our contemporaries, virbal symbols, speech, and only that amices possible 
rebellion agr.inst nature. Verbal eyn.-ols are not natural in the way in which, for 
exsjLpIs. our bodies are natural. Ve can also say this position Is cursed from its very 
beginning by the necessity in which ft finds itself to say that there is an essential 
difference bctv&an nan and non-nm no. also there is not an essential difference between 
er.d non-cnr;. We find this up to tfc ,* present day. 

Kcat,-. then. is the ch&racteri .tic, the peculiarity, of the concept of the state 
of nature compared with Lucretius rut also all pre-modern philosophy, materialistic 
or non-sa'jeri&Iistie? What msn eu bs the master of nature? Tto master nature mwib tc 
und^rs&rxd nature. In the sense fiat man can learn to better produce things which 
nsturr produces imperfectly man on reproduce nature. To understand a «vtr>g n*an» 
to uuderetend ito genesis. Evers ;hlng oust be understood as having ecme into being. 

For et-napls, if you tslie classic 1 utterances, atoms have a peculiar shape and size, 
but rust be understood fm the modem point of view, ultimately, as modifications 

of eaecthing more prissrjry. Tc to the most important example, reason was understood 
a& Laving eerie into being. For Lucretius that was no problem; there are mind atoms 
ac Y5ll as other kinds of atom', and there could be no question of a genesis of atoms. 
Therefore the genesis of reasc. vas no problem. Lucretius discussed at sons length the 
genesis of speech. tut very et- ^acteristieally Rousseau transforms the discussion of 
the genesis cf speech into a CJ scusaion of the genesis of reason. To understand mesne 
tc make, tc construed a porfe?;ly evident, as perfectly evident, i.e., as necessary, 
that Is to rvy, a dstecisiaisivc necessitarian or natural science which shows the nece¬ 
ssity of rat's production, cf man's changing from bestial beginnings to civilisation, 
c-r, in other words, mun'e progress. This is basic for Rousseau and accepted by him. 

But hero ',tz cztyz to the dif/.culty, because at first glance, a nd not only at first 
glance, Rousseau denies tho fact of progress and suggests, apparently, a return to 
the primitive, bestial of nature. What them does he by this flagrant con¬ 
tradiction? Rousseau doe not deny the fact of intellectual o gic^i progress. 

Ec merely denies that intellectual, te c h n ical progress is moral progross and progress 
in h&Fpinfifiz;. The pre-asri cultural savages are better and happier than we end even 
then the ancient j, althov y. we are intellectually end technologically their superiors. 
Yet, Eouaieau' 7. argument reseeds, we cannot return to this state. And, above all, 
better door rot meon for ivusse&u more moral. Rouseeau msites the distinction between 
goodness nr/I morality or %irtus. Goodness nep.nr instinctive goodness, say compassion. 

It Las Turning to do with rations! principles, with a sense of duty - that belongs 
to virtue. Iiov, as reesme morality or virtue, as distinguished from goodness, morality 
6taxis and falls vith ci/ il society. The emergence of civil society coincides with the 
emergence of morality. 

There are very gru:t difficulties in Rousseau's doctrine which *n kinds 

















j-eamei. to hcnor men, hm. a© beings , end would regard myself as 
3aicr. less useful then coEiror-fiay laborers if I did not; believe 
tfeac this coaGider&'iion could give a value to others by 
establishing the rights of wuakind. 

2oat is what Kent - that Is not the whole story, we will cone to other passages - 
tha« is, however, the most empha tic remark Sent ever made on Rousseau. Rousseau 
had made clear to him that the theoretical ideal, the belief that the perfection of 
aan consists in theoretical understanding, is a delusion, that man’s true perfection 
if we can use this tern here, consists in morality, and morality consists essentially 
in recognizing the rlgits of man, in deed of course, and respecting the dignity of nan. 
And Philosophy end all the theoretical pursuits ultimately can be justified only by 
these being In the service of this moral function. You see how Rousseau's attack on 
the idea of progress comes in at this point. Rousseau stated. In the first Discourse 
especially, ‘intellectual progress is not moral progress, and moral progress is the 
only standard cf progress’, that was accepted - morality is the only standard ultimate! 
vaiiti * that was decisive for Kant. However, this in itself in no way explains that 
question which you have raised - why is 'philosophy of history’? What has morality and 
tos understanding of moral principles to do with history, that is, philosophy of 
history'? if© will take this up nest time, but I would like to see, in order to find 
ovi v ictfc©?* I have succeeded in bringing across this point - do you see a connection 
oet.-ie.SE the question of moral principles and history at the level of the discussion 
in Roureeau and Kant’s time? 

C The most manifest aspect of history were political history, and . . .) 

Yes. but vfcat has this to do with it? I mean, if we have moral principles wo 
Just he v© political institutions and political actions and these actions m.y be as 
cariaiiil ant as laudatory as they are but this does not our knowledge of the status 
of these principles. 

vould you restate the question once more pleace?) 

Kent learned or claimed he had learned fren Rousseau the supremacy of morality, 
f 11 '.]§■** *- 5 30 important to see that be can say Rousseau has straightened ms out, if 
t-i" proper translation of the German expression* Rousseau hat berecht gebr&oh' 
ho brought me into order vould be an equally proper translation. So that was toe “ 
epoch making event in Kant’s life, apart from Hume, which we will discuss next tine. 

So Kant understood the status of morality. What does this have to do with the philosoo) 
of history? Yes? 

( If the status of morality is the result of this process, if morality does not 
emerge except as a product of this process, then Kant says all Intellectual 
endeavors must be understood as being in the service of morality . . .) 

Onat's a very good answer on the basis of what I said. I see, know what I have 
to osj&asiza. Kent of course does not accept this notion of a genesis of reason, and, 
therefore, your^anewsr is not sufficient. But it has nevertheless to do with this 
question which 1 mentioned, only your answer must be generalized. The most important 
and the most fundamental phenomenon will prove to be, for Kant, the moral law, but 
Kant ic confronted with a difficulty with which the earlier thinkers who spoke of the 
moral lav were not confronted, namely, with the question, are there always addressees 
of too moral law? This question exists for Kant. Are there always addressees of the 
moral lav? The most extreme savages, could they possibly know the moral law? Now, 
if nou, that creates a very great problem, and the solution to that problem vould be 
the philosophy of history. It would show why their ignorance is not only excusable 
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tut redounds to the glory of God. I will read to you a next tints, ffa r- you 

ese how it could redound to the glory of Cod? That the savages are completely igaora ri 
of the moral law as moral law? If it ia true that airaelea and elraeuloas interventioa 
redound lees to the glory of God than natural causation, that God has constructed the 
Tt) ft Cih l n g of the wwld in such a way that it brings about everything without any miraculous 
intervention, then, end only then, ic this a necessary conclusion. And it is for this 
reason that Bant compares Rousseau with Newton. For Kant Beusseau is the Nawtcn of t'x 
aoi’al world. Rousseau has discovered law, regularity, where previously people fount 
on:.y irregularity and no sense. *fe do not have to go Into whether that is a perfect! 
thoughtout c o mpar ison, that is not the point now. But the crucial point is that 
Rousseau lid - he means of course by the second Treatise - Rousseau by his second Ts-e ■ 1 
did something comparable to Newton's wrtfe. Just as Newton shoved bev this cerv-^ou; 
orfcer of the visible universe is intelligible without any miracles entering, srae sisnle 
lave, in the same way simple laws hed been discovered by Rousseau. Yea? 

( Doesa't the fulfillment of the law for Kant depend upon political’, dev&ioxc-r-t 

and technological development as well, where you have a historical development' 
coinciding with the fulfillment of the moral set-up?) 


Nell, that is an extremely difficult question which we are wholly unprepuic-: to 
discuss at this stage end which can be stated as follows: can the;* be, from Kant's 
point of view, a moral ‘progress proper? There can be a progress of the understanding 
of tt® mo^al lav, I would assume, but can there be a progress that the next generation 
votJLi be acre morel then the preceding generation. Technologically and intellectual! ’ 
there can be an advance, that Is the great question. In spite of this, Kant's belief 
in progress is primarily in the possibility of intellectual rnd institutional progress 
Yov. are q-iite right. La a very difficult way, hard to understand, this goes together 
in Sant nevertheless with an expectation of moral progress. The difficulty here in - 
you. see, there is not a simple parallelism| that is due to a oertain . . / 

( Eia whole concept of moral worth seemed to - it is difficult to conceive of moral 
progress In Kant from his own understanding of moral worth.) 

Yes, that Is a very great question, but you see that the difficulty vai.®-. i* : i; . 

thst Is exactly the point of the influence on Bant of Rousseau, whereas the ge- 3 >.' ' ' 
view was chat intellectual progress was strictly parallel to moral progress. Whet does 
moral prepress mesn? An example, we sre not cannibals. Why are we no longer cannibal &? 
Because v» are enlightened. We know that there Is better food and that is a very 
unvlee practice because the fear of being eaten up and being looked ever wot-ld be 
impossible and so on. Now, Rousseau's point that intellectual progress is in itself 
soeething rad i c all y different from moral progress leads to Kant's point. And then " 
of course if we develop fully in one direction it means there could be an irteliestu^. 
and technological and political progress of the most important and yet there 
would be thousands of cannibals, living in a perfect, an organized societv. Kant was 
aware of this question and he learned it from Rousseau. That is one of the inportent 
complications which exists in the consciousness of a modern «*.h like Kant. Why is 
the philosophy of history for Kant a problem? Is there a possibility of moral progress? 
What does all other progress mean. 1 think we must stop now. 

(end of lecture) 

"I myself am a researcher from inclination. I feel the entire thirst for knowledge and the eager unrest to 
go further in it as well as the satisfaction with every acquisition. There was a time when I believed that 
this alone could compose the honor of mankind and I despised the rabble that knew of nothing. 

Rousseau brought me around. This blinding preference vanished, I learned to honor human beings and I ■ 
would think myself less useful than the common laborer if I did not believe that this consideration of 
everything else could impart worth in establishing the rights of mankind." - Kant's "Bemerkungen" 



Kant Seates? (2 April 19^3) Lecture U 

let us remind ourselves of ease general points. I started with a vary nowai 

^ scotch of the problem of historicism and I said that in order*?!© under- 
Btecd than one must turn to the gh>»noff> 9 roa of the philosophy of bistort- 

‘ history wa take here in a very limited sense; the M t f q a that there is 

a historical process which is necessarily and a pmuiaiinl m nMMac 

i^ellrotually and sesially. This ’idee of progress* developed in the 17th aad’l&to 
centuries on the basis of a nunbar of presuppositions which I will now merely emaae-a- 1 *.* 
ae real problem would be to see the connections betwe^Seee^i^a ^ eai2ae * a ^- 
1} Science for the sake of power. Science is essentially for the sake o* 
and therefore there is an essential harmony between science and society Science 9 
for the sake of production of goods end services. y * Science 

or to 2 Lk^ dergt£Cdi ^ ** itself a kind of production. To understand means to constrict, 

n * _ ^ unaorctani aeaas to construct as evident, as necessary, as the product 

£ * S 4 ** everything can be understood 

Fee* this thuire fellows toe possibility of a goceaia of reason and chaagesof reaso- 

as t £2E SSI: ^ is * pm of toe tool?K2 SS. 

4) In classical ato m ism there was assumed 0 uslitativelv diffeswni 

i*» -SfiT22StaJttS\fS ^ 

63 froa a homogeneous medium which we may ca~~n nute matter. An etas of "a 

specific caape and size must be understood as having anw into being. But tost abou- 
mute matter itself? Kite natter at say rate has not ccs» into but is eternal 

or sasai-e-oeraal. Answer: no. Kite matte? is itself the producto! a process ind^>ad 
o a process of a very peculiar kind. Kite matter is an intellectual construct and 

wh ^ ii JJJ* a eanseis. She ultimate is then toe eoos-rusting'i^ue^ 
°t ™* Ye ^ tiue constructing intellect of mm must itself be construed 
0i ^ c^ssical representation of this view is really Hobbes? 

5) 3ie peoEding sentence implies a polarity of matter and intellect 

Or, oiffsrently stated, a polarity of nature and isind, mind here SteTSSe^tSf * 
ao tea hutsn in man, that which mskas man human. Qds polarity meaMteoS^nle 
terms plication or progress, is toe fact of man’s be£££TaJSttaS 
Oi. man e conquering nature. You conquer only an enemy. The relation of can anl vLbn* 

E^r aoslysj,8 is to understand toe conns chi on. between these. 

Rouss * au - ^ at first glance, Bouseeeu’s decisive influence on 
this problem is his awareness that toe intellectual progress is moral end political 

intellectual progress is sometoteg teud^entall- 
different from moral end political progress. SMsheda decisive influence*: Sant. 

BCR7 r will first read to you a few passages of Kant’s 00 this siible-t 
are all statements found asms Kant’s naners not v ,/rT 8 

you one of these pusages I ShlS? JLTL” 4 to 

the iapreesion one gets Khan one reads ths writings of Beoseeu- Aere 

f “ Uo < s '* leh f«^P^®ther - 

people hae had combindd such a cccbination of sagacity end feeUa* , 

is toe repulsion by the strange end absurd opinions ■which are opposed^te ^SShS?^ 3 ^ 2 
toito is gensra^y eooepted. V e wish to etolSi Ss^SoS^f ^ 

°* Bd« »ifih about the general impressions. YoTs^ tSt^n^r^- 

completely charasd by Rousseau. And then there eems this J2L 0 ® 1 * 

last time and I think I Should read it^S! 1 reed to you 

I myself am a nan . . . purpose of establishing a right of mankind. 

So toat he learns from Rohsseau then is'toe denial of the supremacy of 


ot contemplation of theoretical understanding. Kiat means at the -»»» the respect 
for tee dignity of every nan. Given the socially contemplative idea, the respect is 
strictly given only for the love of contemplation or to others to the extent to thick 
they ere potential caniecrplaters. But from tele new point of view the respect is given 
to every man. ISae justification of philosophy is that it contributes to tee establish- 
eent, or the re c o gn i t ion, of the rights of mankind. I mention three points by them¬ 
selves . 

1) Ihe critique of conte mp lation, i.e., of pure theoretical reason in tee 
of morality, of which we have spoken in Rousseau’s first discourse on the arts 
sciences, and the supremacy of morality. Pita notion of the s up rsaacy of morality 
has a long pre-history behind Kouaseauj Socrates appeared at firat gi*™— as such a 
man. The one t h ing nee dful is moral virtue and philosophy is in y rrw t say the source 
of teat. And therefore the name of Socrates plays a very great role in Rousseau. 

2) In the turbulent 17th century people tried to find acme basis for peace among 
the various groups and far same time It seemed that earns general recognition of Chris¬ 
tianity would be sufficient for peace. Men like Iiebnlta hoped that there would be, 
if not a reunion, at least some arrangement between the catholics and the protestants 
on tee basic of tee recognition of their common Christianity. But then people 
vent beyond teat and said the only basis on which man can agree is morality end thsre- 
fere, tee only criterion, the only demand which political society can make on tee citizens 
can only be of a moral kind and not of a religious kind. So teat played a great role 

in tee 17 te and lSth centuriies and is also, of course. Implied in what Rousseau and 
Kant ara doing. 

Row tee second point w h ich 1 mentioned on tee basis of East's statmoent just 
quoted; Bant had a very particular notion of morality. Morality appears to mean 
recognition of tee rights of mankind, of tee rights of man. That is a specific inter¬ 
pret at ion of morality. For example, if you take tee traditional notion of morality 
car virtue it could not properly be expressed in these terns. Although it might imply 
it. later on when we turn to Kant’s Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals , there 
at the beginning Bant establishes that tee only thing which can be”truly mined 
is tee good will and in this connection he speaks of all tee various virtues, say 
temperance and courage, and tries to show that they are not in themselves valued, tee 
Efbod will makes them valued. And he mentions all the virtues, except one, because 
that he felt, instinctively, couldn't make sense, and teat is justice. Courage, 
in the loose sense of tee word, can be misused; temperance, in the loose f rniwf ***p be 
misused; think of tee raiser who is teuperent in order to be a good money raker, end 
visdox can also be misused, think of clever cunning. But justice cannot be misused. 

So, in other words, there is in Kant a tendency to conceive of virtue primarily in teres 
of justice, 1. e.. the social virtue par excellence. And a further step, by no «*»»« 
identical with this one, would be to say justice consists -tr> the recognition 

of the rights of man. Those who have studied Hobbes or Locke a bit will see hov this 
was prepared. 

5) 3he third point is theoretical progress is different from moral progress. 

Morality is not necessarily furthered by intellectual progress. To some extent it 
is even hindered by it. This much about this. 

I turn now to another passage which is in a published week of Shut In his 
Metaphysics.of Morals , in tee German edition which I use on page lid. I will state 
only the rain points. 

5he consideration of happiness . . . against the state of nature. 

Rbat Bant here implies is teat tee consideration of morality is radically different 
from tee consideration of happiness, which is a thesis written large all over Bint. 



S? g g^L.r £ # i*SL?Er jr of —a* 

»TS£J2FriU5^ -"SAsSs 5 

could never be tocuv beaaiifl/i lot of sensual pleasures aaybe but he 

taEPlMM IHi l lMl of 

conception of ufcat happiness areally imaat ... * B* acnmamt popular 


(c ha nge of tape) 


. . . *n Kent a radical separation takes place. Canaid*Mfctfwi« „# . w 

are whollv alien to morality - °* tappiaees as happiness 

is tatvi * u f fttoool «* that is to say, concern with har rlnfga 

' 1 «»«B«»ta the difference. Thla is prepared by SoSa^u r 
ta ~ ILl because Rousseau explicitly said, when he spoke of thesen«iaf S. V 

wmmmsmmmz 

ssras^msii: 

Bwb th<> noin A « y «ous#eau to Marx, but I cannot go into this now. 

su ~' uii L . podrik. wiun which X an concerned now i* nr.iv M.« a ,*.>»„+ * w . jT «***• ««*• 

u "■“» ^ -^s-rsrissras stjt 


■+uX?£ s&'syruuLi* - *• ** n - -*«*«» -» 


sad begins with natural man. 
proeee- analytically and begin with civilised ran. 


apse-a a*w^^««5K4S& 

Hffasssau nescs history, he has f■» +w,> _._ “**7 " WWM *° roilow that 

ossc is sartljutoSui Stc foll ° '' ***? *u**n of course liousseeu 414n't 

Sf 3 ^ « SoS^C’'"* S**^* 1 * TOUl4 ha, *'* 0 ° afonf^ST^ 2£t£;, 

ae, 5 iookfc^ p f ocee f?°8 analytically, from eivillzcS 

nan but with civilized esh Kfan+ «* ^Tr®®' Eaat does begin with 

ss-im- i-JrsSSr assas/s.*-- 


Norton was the fijhrt to see order and regularity combined with 
great complicity, ^&ere prior to bin one found disorder and 
multiplicity terribly connected. Since his time comets are 
running in geometrical curves. Rousseau was the first to 




discover "beneath the multiplicity of human appearances the deeply 
nature of man and the hidden lavs according to which Providenoe is 
justified by Rousseau's discovery. Prior to him the Objections of 
Hope s theorem, l.e., whatever is Is best, lhaes vers still 
there. Afterwards, in Rousseau, God Is vindicated end now Is truth. 


. J 8 f?* 3 ? ^ q - u ^ te that theorem but one can know that vhatever is la best. So 
t*iat is the last of the statements of Kant on Rousseau we have to consider. By the 
way, the name, tfanes, he is the originator of the eeet of the lhalhteeaas. Hence 
he is now called. And Zfenlcheaalsm means that there Is a good and an evil principle, 
the world as we know It is the world of a good principle fighting with an evil one. 

33ie world Is not singly good, In other words. The refutation of Manas means that the 
world is simply good, it is the best of all possible worlds. Chat has been proven 

oy Rousseau regarding human things, whereas regarding the cosmic phenomena it has been 
proven by Newton. 


-iffdoes this mean - that Rousseau Is the Newton of the moral world, as 
a vindicator of Providence. Sant has here In mind the Discourse on the Ordain of 
jsg gyyv -, 1 <* ****», In th. lart & UM 

“ <i ‘' BC;xncti3a tetwsen natural men and civilised man. The natural lav is not in 
fact known to all men, and the natural law is not duly promulgated to all men. 
men, these c a nnibals for easaplc, are excused because they don't know the wickedness 
of c annib alism. But still is this not a defect of a god, cot to promulgate the 

moral lav to all man duly? Jo Which Rousseau replies, by implication, God could have 
done it only by a miracle and it is more becoming to an absolutely vise being not 
to use any miracles. Bie fact that the natural lav was not promulgated to »n 
in the beg i n ning and became known only in the course of history is a proof of the 
wisdom, and therefore, of the excellence of God. The fact that many savages do not 
know the moral, is due not to negligence, or indifference, or powerlessnese. on the part 
of God, out to necessity, to wisdom. It redounds to the glory of God that he wets able 
to construct a world that does not need God's Interference in order to be the best 
of all possible worlds. That is what Sant indicates. 


The good life, Roussoau says, is the moral life. But one crucial Qualifications 
what I sa going to say about Rousseau applies only to that part of Rousseau which is 
* "wresting to Kant. Rousseau is infinitely more complex * r?a <w> that at 
least half of Rousseau was of no interest to him. The good life is the moral life, 
as distinguished frost the contemplative life. There is a tension between morality and 
intellectu&llty. Intellectual progress is not moral p rog r ess. The moral principles 
are given by the conscience. There Is no need far theoretical knowledge in order 
to be moral. Yet, the conscience Is threatened by false theories. Therefore we need 
a kind of wisdom to protect the conscience against these false theories. Let us call 
this pursuiM Socratlc wisdom. Socratlc wisdom Is needed in order to protect the cons¬ 
cience against false theories. This Socratlc wisdom, however, must have a theoretical 
basis. 


What is the theoretical basis of Socratlc wisdom? Now, in this respect there is 
a great obscurity in Rousseau. There are two poles within which Rousseau moves: the 
one is a materialistic deterministic cosmology, sketched in the Discourse on the 
Origin of Inequality. the other a certain deism and dualism, rather heretical .""sketched, 
and developed even, in the professional faith of the Savopwd vicar In Rousseau's 
Jaile. I don't know if there are any among you who have read or who even know 

eoout it. The Faill e is a work on education, a classic, »*** at a certain fn mynt r in the 
education of a young man called Soils, whose educator is none other Rousseau 
himself, this young man had to be introduced into theology,into the of God, 

because Rousseau prevented him h e a r ing the very word God until he was shout seventeen 


hnieratana. lTthl. conStta«2f^2 ,TSLJ?™ “$L*2. E “»“> *> 

his ovn name but in the name of a very hereSesi it in 

great question. Rousseau doesn't identify hwwi f * v ? ry 

^toontL iSTof It^fsr^rSk^T^ ""* eonw * tl ' , »» WteLju* 


"S? ** bam of Itou^u’. Sceptic 

in ^.STta^'^SL^JStoSr^SKJS y* “* "“T **** m ^stance 

s^^jyyftfs’isSto mss?* 

•"*“■ eea^jaSS,. U*» ° f «“*>“ 

staneaent in East. But then he K^E on to^ST^ <• SfJT W f LL flnd *• truces of this 

« vill cay soasthing ehich vlll*?,' granSa^ ?i? ° T ii T^ !T mUy i? a3ltrteg 

spiritualists, end that is that a** ^ .«everyone, by materialists as well as 

nov with this aspect of the things, f “ ^ caneemal 

to oe nsotrai in the great naiaS^eal contSt^ SSff UJi “ attempt 

to say. Rousseau moves ‘somehow betuM* *»»<>,* + ‘ he stood, that is very barf 

and deism. Wh^ ; ve do^TkL^ ^ tV ° ° Pposites > ^terednistic materialism 


assn S'e a SS*SJ t , t£%jS^a 1, t i^SS. ft r froUotlas the conscience, would 

». ST aie CrtiSm !SSttSri_«*“!!»!P *• «*«•*• W «*U- 

Saras in viiieh Khst states as^feL^^iSLlSJ* **“ F 0 ^ 1 * 31 ^ toe dear 

ea the blackboard) atheism or deism this 5011111 te vrit3s 

or immortality of'the ° f mterialiem 

to thc.t. Atheism ve. Deism. DeternSfsi vs the ^igeu e and Rousseau egrsed 

vs. Innortality of the Soul* As X sav Prs-iocf* 00 ? 0 ^* 011 .. 0 * 5t ® e ^ co # ®b& Materialism 
the W, so ito£t ££ ?* «* Nearly settle 

.Pto» Itag oa. 1 *ov 74S L2S 2*? J? ^ 1118 S*ttoi 

question in tee peculiar vav in uH'm ~£ vh&t stimulated him to settle this 

Critlqce of «i£l£r Zl £s£*£ Sfff 4 ^*?, l V "ff erit1 *" ot -»11V. 

causality, universal datensiaieai, nigot be thought ts*^?? PoaeiMllty. $o criticize 
tee does exactly the op^?%£ E £u£ 

implied vu© impossibility of freedom. Eie impossibilitv of e^ULt** dw *t * 

by enj- sceptical doubts Eume has bed regerdl^caSSiS *° J* 7 affeote<1 

othendse we viil not see what Kant irSout l ** 666 cl ^ly» 

Section l, of th* Ereatiea on tai l to ^ * **»•»«• from Part HI, 


;1 *• “ lTOU I admowleagee that the operations of external todiea 
are neoastary; ana that, the eoamnUcatioTof thair oitim^n 
attonct.03, ana mtuaa cohesion, there are not the least tracas*^ 11 

fane to a certain degree and direction of its motion La «« 

SESS r^! 5186 *** » JfcTc™it 

_ ,. ‘ s® angel, or spirit, or any superior substance. She 
actions, therefore, of natter, are to be regardsd as instances of 



nece'sary actions; and whatever is* In this respect, on the 
easie footing with natter* must be ed gftfl to be neces¬ 

sary. Eist ve nay knot* whether this be the w»»f with the 
actions of the m i nd * we shall begin with mattar, 

and considering on what the idea of a necessity in Its 
operations ere founded* and why ve conclude one body or 
action to be the infallible cease of another ... 

The word 1 inf allible ’ is a very unusual expression. 

. . . It has been observed already* that in no single 
the ultimate connection of any objects is discoverable either 
by our senses or reason* and that ve can never penetrate so far 
into the essence and construction of bodies* as to perceive the 
principle on which their mutual influence depends . . . 

That is the wmn*ng of Rousseau's (sic) critique of oausallty. 

. . . It is their constant union alone with which we are acquainted; 
and it is from the constant union the necessity arises. If objects 
had not an uniform and regular conjunction with each other* ve 
should never arrive at any idea of cause an** effect; even after 
all* the necessity which enters into that Idea* is nothing but a 
determination of the mind to pass from one object to its usual 
attendant* and infer the existence of one from that of the other. 

Eore then are two particulars which ve are to consider as 
to necessity* viz. the constant union end the inference of the 
mind; end vhereever ve discover these* ve must acknowledge a 
necessity. 

Eien f hs applies this to whether it is true of the actions of the mind* whether 
vo do not find there also constant union ana the inference of the mind* and ve do* 
hence* the actions of the mind* and especially the actions of the will, are as necessary 
as the falling of a body or any other action of natter. 

So* Kant did not turn to Hume in order to learn from Hume's critique of causality 
a loop-hole, as It were* for freedom. What* th ftT> did he learn from Hume? Z would 
like to give, in other words* a provisional answer to this question of what Kent learned 
by thinking through Same's critique of causality. I state It as follows: Kant found* 
or believed* that Hume starts from a premise, which was the premise of the whole tra¬ 
dition, as Sant saw it* and this premise can be stated as follows: all judgments are 
either analytical or else synthetic judgments a posteriori . There are no synthetic 
judga 2 .its a priori . How* I would like to ea piair . %t j«> hard to explain. I only 
reproduce Kant. An analytical judgme nt Is a judgment in which the predicate la implied 
in the subject. Kant did not mean tautological judgment, as Is frequently understood* 
but In which the predicate is implied in the subject. Sow* what would this mean? 

A simple example: a man is a mortal animal; When you think man you tM-nir mortal animal* 
you do not learn anything new. What is a synthetic judgment? A synthetic judgment, 
generally speaking* is one where the predicate is not implied in the subject. If you 
say Mr. X smokes, that is certainly a synthetic judgment, from every point of view, 
because it has never been seen before. We have to look at it* and from the experience 
of this very unusual case* ve learn the. unheard-cf fact that Mr. X smokes. So* a 
synthetic jud g m en t a priori is a judgment in which the predicate is connected with 
the subject on the basis of experience* say sensible experience. A synthetic judgment 
apriorl would be a Judgment in which the predicate^connected with the subject* is not 
implied in the subject* but is connected by evident necessity and yet not in 
























is eaa tA i al ly dependent ofi ssparinw la **><■ twrnti,. thst it ns to experience 

its ful f i l l m e nt . a*e general principle of causality is la Itself si—thing wealed 
to you it things, if it Is sot applied la the warm of esalye&s tn swisITils things. 

If* a kind of purely rational knowledge, knowledge of the anal lav. This la 
kaawlsSgc^ but knowledge of aa absolutely suprii ssnetble kind, end, therefore, kaoelsdn 
la the sense of the thing-ln-itself, of ties reality. low, mbm1 kaovledgs* 
cf the moral lav, stands and falls by freedom, and also by Ood aad tbo laaoetaUty 
cf 4ha soul. Sterefone, Metaphysics, knowledge of freedom, God, «S tte IsmtaUty 
cf the scui, is possible, but only la a pseetlc&l respect. It is not p—as 
tteoretleal or speculative Metaphysics. That is a very crude etatsasct of ths gsoasel 
character of Bart's reply to Etas. In oihsr words, this atheistic, dstendalstie, 
ns&eriallstlc view is inevitable and perfectly i f***—*» in every «rn under- 

etaadins, but it Is also squally true that it is only sa of the j*—r^i 

v orld, act of true reality. Of true reality ve have aa only through the con¬ 

science, aad the oonseisnee enables us, and to a oartain extant even oospels us, to 
jostul&ic the existence of God and the Isnortellty of the soul. Bov, let us see vhat 
the student has sueosedsd in extracting fta ths preface to the 

{student's paper is hers read.) 

Thank you very muck for your paper. Bov, X don’t know whether X asde clear a 
caaeluaico 1 had in aind when X @tve ay extxecely sketchy sunawry of vhat East leaned 
by thiamin? 1 through Hune'c critique of causality. X the following thing east 

Lave appeared: that East, by his Critique of Pure Reason, solved Boussesu's problea - 
ths steine of that So are.tic viadoa and the question cf " 5 Se depsndaaoe of that flocratic 
xi ,sdssa on theoretical science, that Is all Metaphysics, at least la the following way. 
Lent proved, cv ci aimed to have proved, the suptreraacy of Morality by tevlag shown, 

*hat is. proven, the fundamental inadequacy of theory, of cootsMplstion. Our theo¬ 
retical faulty does not ponslt us to understand aore 1*** the eezvly ptensaszMl, end 
ihore i :. no possibility of a thooretloal Metaphysics at all. The hi g h es t knowledge, 
cf vitic’i xsn is capable, is the knowledge of the oorcl lav, and this knowledge is ac~ 
c-eesiblo to every husaa being aa human being. Therels no superiority in the decisive 
ies?iot ; possible. In a se co nda r y way, there are such superiorities, tamely, if the 
qurjctio.'i arises bov to defend the conscience against falsa theories that is not everybody 
business, that requires a very great effort, as Sant pointed out In the philosophical 
vork, Introduction of the Prolegomena . Bov let us turn'- X sea already what will 
Lappsa" ST not b® able to do today vhat X wasted to do, but we win 
discuss aei > rassshet aore closely, the Introduction to the Prolegomena and not tine 
to will ttv i-y tbo second preface to the Critique of ^ura Reason and ales certain other 
fzt ys-.giri it-, tie Critique of Pure Season, and for •fr’Mr. urge you to get copies 

t f the? Critique of Pure Reason. 

Nov, vhat did you Mean by the bottle-neck? That X found a very interesting ob- 
rsrvation, but X wasn’t quite sure whether X understood? 

£ X found thst the bottle-neck consisted in this: that, on the one hand, the 
deduction of these concepts, physics, was a very difficult thing, because it 
utilized previous physical achievecents in solving or proving the basis of 
metaphysics. Whereas, on the other hand, he assumes, and, as a natter of fact, 
even explicitly says that in order to investigate pure reason he has only to use 
pure reason. Well. X think that is a contradiction. Why is pure reason sufficient 
to examine itself?) 

May X make a pedagogic remit, as an old man? Don't say so quickly a contradiction. 
In our very infernal discussions here, one should always use the strongest word. We 
don't have to be so cautious here. But X notice that people, even in later life. 



m in published writings, speak so easily of contradictions without havicr 

is r ' eaU y only & difference and apparent contradiction, But 
c_..f_eui t -y wo vulcfc you refer is a very serious one. Whether Kant solves it or 
ao i' *s a very long question. And it is this Kant says: "Ha can have knowledge ototw' v 
, gc - ontl ^ c i . let ms omit now the problem of mathematics 

ia a spe^al case but let ae take a simple version. We con have only knowledge 
of jueacaeaa - let ae begin with that. Is this a oorrect statement? X notice ri/tht 
av^y a very p-eat difficulty, lfeat about mathematics? What is the statue of mathe- 
mn-oina^ knowledge for Kant? Xs mathematical knowledge not knowledge of sensible phencsaas,'; 
Whan you study a circle you do not study this thing hers (a circle on the beLLekboard) * 

you uss it only as a help for understanding a circle. What is the status of mathasmtical 

^lovueage in Kent? ««*»«*»* 


would have to be synthetic Judgments a priori .) 


Yes, but vhat about the subject matter of mathematics? Let os take the si mple 
anj eloar cace of pometry. Geometrical figures are spatial things* pure space, no 
satti,*',. txiu^ about space? What is space, according to Kant? 


(inaudible response). . .} 


Yes, but more precisely, form of intuition. In other words, matheamtics is baeed 
3 r °-f P^ e intuiting, whatever that nay mean. Human knowledge in general is vague 
a..eo out there are two forms of intuition: space and time.- They are based *»t on 
aais of understanding people. Take the categories. What does Kant do? Kant, 
o- the categories for understanding say a cat, lodes at the categories and the 

xurK; Oi intuition and their relation, and so on directly. Kant Instead of the 
makes the categories the theme. Kant's work Is distinguished from that 
wui.cn we all do in everyday life and which we do as scientists by the fact that -'t is 
aulf-fcncvledge - self knowledge not indeed of him as this individual, Kant, but of him 
* rational being. Bea&an knowing itself. ^ 


_ jiow there is a question, a very great question indeed. What is the status of 
tais raaeon knowing itself? ©id Kant sufficiently classify the status of this knowledge? 
ci oi*s^-r voro.3. A-.1 knowledge has to do with phenomena but a knowledge concerned with 
the paonoE^noiity,with that which makes possible phenomena, does this not have a 
Kiuieally different status? That is indeed a great question, e nd <vr» can even say 
tr-s.ti tuic Was the starting point of the development after Kant In German thought. 

In other words, is not this pure reason, which Kent claims to have discovered, in its 
true character, is this not the thing-in-itself? Is this not the actual? One can 
say that this is exactly the point of Hegel, that the Critioue of Pure too*™ 
s^oa, tauter understood than Kent understood it himself, nmans that the absolute, the 
is now for the first time perceived without Kant's being aware of it. 

Future: the phenomenal world, and than there is somewhere the thing-ln- 
iusa^f, a? such unknown, end Hegel says - well, X can't go into the argument, but 
13 ftoto-atal contention is that. That which Is the ground of the 
wor-xa, vnica m^ses possible the phenomenal world, the mind, that is no longer phenomenal, 
“ 3wu 18 toe thi.ng-in-itself. 3iat is a very crude statement and must be taken only 
as sunn. That is what you b a d in mind? Good. y 


. lat *° toe to toe introduction, and let us consider 

too passages, un Idle fourth paragraph, on page 11, be says. 


If metaphysics be science, how does it happen that it cannot win 
for itself universal end lasting applause like other sciences? 

If it is not a science how is it that other ... footing any l o ng e r 




( 


C-'3£ ua'.C 


fellow? Si other voids, raetapfcyoi.es always had & dubious status. 
S' 5 on any longer? L®t ns see. * 


u;i ccstafirisou with ■she aehieveneats of physical sc i e r wft . . .) 
Let us read the next sentancs . 


It scans almost ridiculous 


gl n i n g a single step. 


,_^ ^ z sc , v * JJ at J**** You ««e# that Is coly another Indication of the crucial 

*?*** ' ; ^ c,; ra ® Adea of P»S3»«». The one fact that all the nrocress 

obviously does not progress is an additional proof thatiwtapfcrsics 
... w. & rcienea, at least not yet a science, and since we are now in this age share 

aVv ji ffrp.fr *eT«**? 4 *w aVa«.A 4 .V^ __ . _ k . w*«<r^ 

3uy "put v.p o: 

not ei-sectiaily progressive. 2 hat is another co^iderationT~Tesf 


»uwj ev m»» v yes a science, ana since we are now in this age share 
clarity about the essentially progressive character of the sciences, we 
3 f aauz up . There Is no possibility of going on with a pursuit that Is 


'(inaudible question) . . .) 


fI-mXA..* 


eince there is science - that will be taken up In the preface to the 
" * r ^-f ffig - r iSSgSg ‘ Bsat's point of view science does not begin before 

K Oj-^f-TTr;'!*‘. rtft A# AA»«tAn it. _»_ *!_ jl _•_. . . • . - 




H '■* A—i ‘ rO A 


Purs 
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katatne^as of ccurea is Jreek but phyeies does not begin until Galileo. 
toi0W of & aiorle science which was completed? Logie. Logie did not 
a filmic progressive step since Aristotle. So, non-prograsivity cannot be in 
■'1 £ f ^ 0 “ asgussenu. And another consideration: what about Kant's Critioua of 
•&S&&* **=*'? **** eofr-erpries itself? XssA was sure that by hin a e ff, or pg rfaana 

^ s * ^uld be finished. This heigrt of all sclents 


P'\" ■■;:■ 

after 


„. 1 « ... „ J, p » -—— -V .. irtwmm MH B «UKUt U 1 CU_L SOIGHOSS 

***• ***’ “^physics, or however you would call it, would 
Ji_ coEp*etoly by Kart or, at the latest, in the generation after Kant, and 
■s.^erc couIa no« se any further progress. Of course, this is a very popular and 
s.-euw. sts-tenont, but it ic still revealing. Eow we turn to the third paragraph 


virdf. 


Vr. ■, ■ 7 ■* 


Kaveruhelsss, I venture to predict . . . struggle against It for a while, 
st i.s important. Eiant does not say that metaphysics is bunk. The utmost he 

irV xS Ixj. 3 A««»*» «r,n«{»AWk»*Ad am j a a v_ *s * * _ . 


— 7 -- ***~w uava^uev wans, zas vemost at 

asy *3 tu.o eszscence of the previous metaphysics is bunk. What he soesks is 


- 7 --— ■*— ~ AS BUBS. KBB.O OS gpffiyg ig 

^ true covipsysics, and this requires a complete reform, but in th-fr. nan this ex- 
£^®JrS ; £ BOV: enou^s for him. or rather a new birth, a new birth. %tat is 

^-^eieiics between these two erprfissionF - a cearplete ref am and a new birth? 


Soffistfciag which has not previously existed is born.) 


a ,£ ? ia other voz’C.b. a compaete refom would, aeon there are some elements 
*--■ c - asffc - not even ths-t is accepted. 


iiGv let us see, let us go on and read the sequel. 


Since the attempts of Locke and Leibnitz . . . (including its derivatives 
*ores ana action, etc.,) . . .) 


And therefore also cause and effect. 

(. , . Ee challenges reason, . . . this idea from herself, . .) 
This idea is the concept of the connection of p*»i *r** effect. 



tin by v>*at right shr thinks anything tcbe so constituted . 
if tbr.t ttisg be posixai . . .) 


let us get this straight, that you understand this. How did he say itl "And 
he ashs rmp which pretends to have generated that concept - namely of the collection 


of cause and effect - of itself", the female gender is used. How did he translate it? 


... by what rigfct she thinks anything to be so constituted, that if 
that thing be posited something else also must necessarily be posited; 
this is the m e anin g of the concept- of cause . . . In plain 


ther* is not. end ca nn ot be say such thing as metaphysics at all. 


!?ov whet. 


then does Bant- say about Hume 1 s great work? The connection of cause and 
o: fc,v; >. iiUTw-i ir ©did to have proved, cannot be thought by reason out of concepts. 
could tfcst swan? Does anyone have an inkling of this? Of this dieeueslan t 


anyone have an Inkling of this? Of this discussion prior 
1 givo you ea: example. Leibnitz has said that there are two - sad that is 
for Sint : h ov.t dlctrine - Leibnitz had said that there are two kinds 
.TT'itie 3 , verities of reason and verities of fact, and each of these kfo v U of verities 

:jS-3 a nr.' 


of '■ 


c. 


? of its om. She principle of tha verities of reason is the principle 
irr^ictScn; so you see here is the recent origin of Kant’s concept of analytical 
l?ic principle of *ELlytlec.l Judgment Is the principle of contradiction, i.e.. 
• c -- ; tbs truth of ar analytical judgment always without locking at anything, 

nsrcli sesing whether the analytical Judgment is self contradictory or not. If 


ycu 33v e circle? is equal« you don't have to lock around you, you only have to maeabsr 
T-mt you thirl- by circle. Tou aae that the predicate contradicts "tee subject. But 
c-' for ttcvciiuicc of fact, Leibnitz says, this has the principle, not of contradiction 
ruM tri pie of sufficient reason, That there la no fact or event which not 

sir? iicltnrt reason for coring about. As far at I remember, Leibnitz left it at this 
Juxtopcsition and then there; cana a famous professor, Christian Wolff, and among the 
;hich Wolff did, he proved, or tried to proved, the principle of suffici 


OU-Jf. 


-airup nuiii «iiu, vxs p.yvca, oi w-uea no proves., uae principle or sutiicisut 

v which is another statement of the principle of causality. He tried to deduce 
‘ causality from the principle of contradiction. In other words that 


the princioLe of 




of the principle of causality is self contradictory. Kow that had been dona 
, Hobbss in Pe Corpore . Po you remember anything Hi-. In Leibnitz? 


{irrudlble response) 


) 


ci 


"'jloii 1 i 
rtecent.'iy 
±c- evsryfc 


re j c.ir-a 
m t to a 
passages 
a verv cl 


that they are irreducible according to Leibnitz himself. Dxat I did 
V ‘iit Eums tried to show is that it it impossible to deduce the principle 
- »y frem the principle of contradiction. It is not self contradictory to say 
vont happens without having any eeue®. It is a very difficult question into* 
v.viot go here, the question as to how far Hume's doubt of causality extends, 
discussion doss not go beyond this immediate question: the alternative 
■'hioh cousf tc e beginning, cosies into being necessarily out of something 
t ' something. And the other alternative is everything which comes into being 
aeiag out cf nothing through an omnipotent God, which of course would 
iorial cf causality but an assertion of it as unlikely. There are also some 
which go beyond that but that is a difficult question and which would deserve 

Vrf’v hr l w» rf Xn l . V » 


let us accept Kent's interpretation of Euoe at its face value: that Hume has proves 


tie principle of causality, the denial.of the principle of causality, is not self 
ccntradicvor-y. Then, the question arises, how dc we know It? And feW says 

(chanye cf tap-5; 


ess 


- --sequence a a g they have observed in the pest. To take a 

sirmle esn^pLC; wa have observed in the past that when Spring cases people (. . . 

:l 2 * audible rev .?ords . . .). Oils we see year after year but that is of coarse cot 
u good example. Somehow ve observe the s equ e n ce as that A followed by B all the tine, 
ana we have seen many such sequences. Bow this creates an iMww mitixif 
to eapct B when we observe A. But we don't see any necessity of this* 9» necessity 
iE only a necessity of our getting accustomed to it. Shut la no evidenoe. It is 
a nare 'psychological stats'. Caere are great questions involved in very 
and I use somewhat carelessly ths ten 'law of association'. What about Ante's whole 
enterprise? Is this not an attempt to explain science by science, the sels&tific method? 
■* ca rne t gc into that. At any rate. East restates here in his way the result of Hubs: 
the principle of causality is not evidently necessary, It is not self oontradictory 
'30 deny it. Whut is its status? How, East speaks in the sequel of the fate of 
observations, end people did not understand hin, and It was not the question, he wi ld 
whether the concept of cause w: correct, useful, and indispensable, regudlng all * 
natural science, for Hume had never questioned that, i b* question was whether it 
was thought by reason a priori and in this way had an Inner proof, independent of ■n 
experience, and, hence, also had probably a more extended usefulness which was not 
limitec. to objects of experience, ted here Kant indicates the of Home's 

ruaalyeic of causality for metaphysics. Metaphysics is understood by Kent to 
a science a priori , a science in no way based on experience. That is a ooncept of 
metaphysics wuibh is typically modern. One cannot aay that Aristotle'8 metaphysics 
is altogether independent of experience. only of the demonstration of the 

axS. 6 ter.e 3 of God froa motion which Aristotle gives which at the first level is motion, 
as vs c-t ~;. T , csipinca^ly known. But, at any rate, Kent assumes that metaphysics Is a 
strict science, and metaphysics has to make use of the principle of causality. 

3uu if the principle of causality Is not an a priori concept them metaphysics as such, 

<ie *=• SJS£iS& lienee* may ba used but the principle of causality my net. At the 
anu of the next paragraph, ths paragraph beginning, "But to satisfy the 
of ths problem", rend. 


But to satisfy the conditions of the problem, the opponents of the great 
thinker ... It is indeed a great gift of God, . . . 

'A great gift of heaven * - why does he have to change that? Go on. 

... to possess right, or(as they now oall it) piM™ ««n» , . , 

the most thorough thicker, and hold his own. 


Sc. then be develops this whole theme: that an appeal to se nse is altogether 

impossible in speculative matters. Ms must keep this in and see what Kant's 
appeal to the moral consciousness, which is so crucial for his whole philosophy, 
mesne, later on* How, let us see the conti n ua tio n of the argument in the second paragraph, 
following. First, let us read the first paragraph. 


I openly confess, the suggestion of David Hume . . . give us no information. 

let us then read the beginning of the next paragraph. 

I therefore first tried whether Hume's objection ... in order to construct 
its system according to a reliable method. 

New, why did Hume limit himself to causality? Now I here must speak entirely from 
a very vague memory. Perhaps someone of you remember it better. Tftme speaks of a 
number, three I believe, of principles of connection of ideas. Ideas are connected 
by constant use, that is one, cause and effect is the other, the third I forgot. 



rov h&£ in Eiflfii "the sped^3, stetud o? fhs priiicipX^ of osud^lityi of 

cg.y.s e? a nd effect. Is this, that vherees In the \vjo other tvo .lets we do not go beyond 
the prases; idea 5 there is such a going beyond that tehee p'-aae la the case of 
acd effect. She claim cf the principle of cause rad effete Is m ^bt> than that 
of the others. Eune concentrates on cause and eff.>st. it any rate, from Rant's point 
oS vis^, cause and effect, this particular way of ennnoating, is one of many, and Kant 
believes he htc succeeded in discovering the pictu n of the possible connection, fund- 
eaartel ccnnscticc, and he arrived at that by a r&^cal re-statement of the Aristotelian 
teaching regarding the categories, and linking tbs; up with an analysis of Judgcaat, 
into v_iich X cannot new go. Let uo read only the <nd of passage j# iatportent 

for our purposes. The third paragraph after the c:a we read. 


ate have been long accustomed to seeing avoicuated knowledge . 
he did not suspect such a ferae! science. 


Yet even 


Let it: leave it at that. You sac., Rant claii_£ that it is an absolutely, cutirelv 
n«vr sclcsc-.:, & science- never even though of befon-, sad of hitherto unknown dimensions, 
and of eve:: unexpected dimension, has beer discoveied by Kant. The question is, and 
iCaut does not^say anything about this in our preseit context, what exactly is that 
ucr comensieni Low the answer to this question we fill find, or at least i> sufficient 
part for our purposes, we will fine in the prefaces to the Critioue of Pur.o Reason, 
to which wo will turn next time. - 

out I would like to repeat only a point X mdu before. Th* wholv problem is con- 
c£ntrQ.»ed m what Lent; c al ls synthetic Jud^issats & priori. In other words, that thera 
are necessary and evident connections which arc not established by the principle of 
contradiction. Xt is not self-contradictory to cuestion the principle of causality 
and yet it is very far from being arbitrary - there is a necessity which is no longer 
simply lo^csi, a true necessity which cce.; els us to assert thy principle of causality, 

■ —therefore, the principle of esus oli ty Is a true principle, not a principle valid 
on the basis Of previous experience and therefore valid cal> on these other notions. 

5j&t is tho crucial point: anything etenmivg from experience, from Rant's point of view 
can never be of true necessity, end of true- universal validity. It always oust be 
supplied '.*ith the c ua 1 f ication of up-to-nov. and it 1 $ uot even possible to eey that 
tnj principle of contradiction has up-to-now always bren in fact observed because what 
ns;} hive observed con only be a very snail past of tbs case. An infinite variety of 
processes &ro going on ell the tine which rensfn absolutely unobserved, maybe all 
of little elves are behind that. Kith what right ™ we o*" 1 '*'* that? 

. .. c 3 aa ° &ci: to “Bln point, Kant's grest enterprise does not consist in ex- 
pioiuiug nuae's critique of causality for assaying freedom, in the my in which soe» 
pev|-c swv ui>a the principle of indeterolnancy Ac nuclear physics. Kant admits, lust 

t ^® re is no escaping absolutely detenoinim In all our theoretical 
rnovlcdgD. Siero is full agreement between Hucn, and Kant, and Leibnitz, and Eobbes, 

c ^ r * cterist:Lc - Bat Kant (.uestiomed, not detexmlnisa but the whole 
sphere to vu,.ch determinism congenitally belongs, the sphere of our experience, pre- 

® v *rytticg belonging to that. True reality, what Kant calls 
the th.^a 0 -„.i-itself, and the oily access to tlist which we have is the conscience, 
hext toas ve will then read the tvo prefaces. 

(end of leotui'c.} 




S m & x Bx (7 April 1953) Lecture HI 

. . • the point a vs made in the previous meeting as fa? aa Gant is ocaoeracc. i ^ 
sir;;: you only for the seize of tie record that the problem which I'm tryirj to ua' 5 * — tsr' 
concerns Kant's philosophy of history with a view to the broader proxies of hrls^cry’’at. ” 
end not merely in the Kantian interpretation. We will come back to ttsu. 

We met nov try to understand what Gant's overall intention was, and we -rirvrvar 
fraeo tho observation that Bant expressed his gratitude to two great eontesipcro.ries. tc 
Rousseau end to Hume, and I will now try to summarize again what he learned fre:i th~ z-z 
men, and the summary is really now mere enumeration without any attempt a ;. intc: oi^ 
tut ion. 

Wbr.t he learned from Rousseau. First, the supremacy of morality. Secoallv. 
morality is primarily recognition of the righto of man. Eiird, moral prc^Tes-Tis 
fuuiEasntmlly different from intellectual progressj there is s tensicu betwerc:: iicrulity 
anc. the theoretical reason,to anticipate later developments, morality rec-uii'-ej fre-j- r 
theoretical reason denies freedom. Fourth, divorce of morality from happiness." 

happiness belongs together with goodness, as distinguished from virtue. 
and virtue do sot belong together, incidentally, there is of course an older eourk ~ 
ir. u way famous source, for such a suggestion, but that is a very complicated thin^/ 
s:ua thr.u is Plato *3 Republic - do you remenfoer - the guardians, happiness ic of no 
consideration, justice is, and therefore, no consideration for their happiness; the 
happiness of the whole and not of the parts, which also a separation cf Justice 
frfxi happiness, as far as individuals are concerned, but that Z mention only ia nsutirc, 
Pi/t . it is necessary to show the worsting of God's wisdom and goodness in the hista-.y ~ 
cf : 2 nn, or to vindicate God’s providence by a proper understanding of history. EL,u 
pviiseso from natural man to civilized mac is a necessary process. Six, the point ■&- 
Kant deviates fro© Rousseau right at the beginning, Rousseau proceeds synthetically, 
fn>:i natural can to civilized man. Bint proceeds analytically, he begins with siviiizs:- 
From this it seems to follow that, whereas Rousseau needs history' in order to 
follow this process from natural nan to civilised ran. Bant, who begins with civilised 
man, with a phenomenon immediately accessible, does, not need history at all. x@t, 
since Kant begins, not with man, but with civilised man, and civilised man is suspetsd 
to be a product of a process, the process of civilization, the historical element 
ir. implied in this statement of Kant's, that wa begin with civilized man. to. if wc 
Fit all these things together, with a view to the understanding of Kant's whole nhilc.se.;' 
the supremacy of morality requires the vindication of freedom, moral freedom. Yet, thil 
vindication of freedom must be compatible with the recognition of necessity in its 
sphara. Eov could there be such a necessary process if there were not necessity? 

Shis much about Rousseau. 


How, what did Kant learn from lume? Necessity - that the nrq uai vaHcI- 

ii:? of tho principle of causality. Hume proves, according to Kant, that the princijlo 
of ceocrOity is not simply ratio n al, it Is not self-evident, its denial is not absiui- 
a *l it tsmnot be demonstrated like a mathematical theorem. On the other hand, the 
pri:iciple of causality is net a generalisation from experience proper. To undersold 
the principle of causality, there is needed a radical revision of the traditional conceit 
Oi reason. Oils radical revision will imply the truth of supremacy of practical 
raison ever theoretical reason. A saw understanding of reason which necessarily irr liet 
ti: supremacy of practical reason. That is the most general formula we can give of' 
Kane's L.ttf-Eipt at this stage. 

ns -, the highest use -of reason was thought- to be metaphysics, metaphysics here 
underesctc. primarily as the doctrine of God, and the immortality of the soul, and 
froodcr The simplest formulation for our purposes would be to take the old raedievEl 
is r i;: in Xcoass Acouinas - metaphysics is -the doctrine of incorporeal beings, C-od, 
i: ■ . . irteiiige-ises, and the soul. The radical revision of the traditional unfierstar.'- 


eszzls a radical critique cf reason. Kov. sctaufcvai.es Trill'’t* c- 

‘^r c "' i=: -' iV - e ?« 3 sup^a-esesible things* God. the ©oui, an* c* ' 

^ - 1 -'- j.tle t hing s it mist he knowledge net bsced cu T -* aj ~ ~~ crocrlcv''''.. 

“ - J D ° 3£r,or - ie ^ ■>:■ ^ure rea-saj; reason not supported by sense mnerienc?” fe^sr- 
' , *- s Oi. re aso n mast be a critique of pure reason. 

frc— f ^ et 116 * urn to Critique of P ure Reason and consider certain p&ssacss. 
it: ij r f s ^? res ^*oa w ©** &fter w l»ve looked at the title (we do not nov look at 
hzj '^^ «“* is slvays extremely helpful for a first oriental. 

.'/■^ eercainj.y f more informative, than the index) we see the s»tte* szi* 

U 2 ". i® aireto:- highly revealing; but I don’t want to go into the motto now, but f^-'- 
;r c T" a£ ^ t-kan? vbicl1 writer is the motto taken? Does anyone have ft 

.Hcnscti here? She motto is from Bacon, from Bacon’s Xnsteuratio Hacaa 
interesting, that when this radicaUy revolutionary philosophy"s.—;.;-; 

*“£ lmroJ “ d at .«* for the auspiciou^ ias 

- -< r eavcryj*-^.. is Francis Bacon. He shall see later on whether this was not an 


ta tas. preffesac ve stall read only one passage in the first preface, but r 

-*- mi__. _ . - . . .. . . _ * 9 


scs ^ “ ^ »econd preface. She external Justification of Kant's enbemris- 
^is this. Metaphysics has lost now (say 1780) its forssr 
'*'• ^ ci " *~ s as the queen of the sciences and nov she is in the 

***“ *** conquest of Troy. What preveils is Indifference to metaphys; 
: S^vSr 06 ? f ’ a * t V**s&A to be the queen of the sciences not a aaaifesi 
'USt is * ueetioa Kent «&s. And the answer Is in tai; 


P";i-a-/,r,T.pu 


the fifth par a g raph. 


-.v it is 
which cau 


is idle to feign indifference tc such enquiries, the object of 
au never be indifferent to cur human nature. 


c.. you cay thinir cf the remarks of certain contemporary thinkers that xaetanhj 
vy'ti <.J*«p**oas Bcaniaglese. Kent says they oan newer be Indifferent to Hi*™* nstv 
.j fc- vOe.i.-. v me an they ca nn ot be Indifferent to bn™ beings. Them ore 

“*'1^"' ■'''•■ peisgs. Think of completely lost specialists, but to man, to 

■£ v-u-o.. oeu never be indifferent. Yes? 


inisol these pretended indifferent!at3, 

despise. 


. they profess so greatly to 


ir " 4 ; " & vary topical ranark. I have found out in the last fev days that 
'■"•t 5 ® j.s now cluve thirteen or fourteen years, without my knowing it, an attempt 
^ C3 ^ di ?®-* C Eotapaysics as completely as it has never been eradicated 
;e . ore ey sso- called philosophical analysiB. And the interesting thing is that the 
uouuroverelss a^eng these people always turn around that tfcair writings always detect 

in the eyes of the other, and, of course the simon-pure, 
LiO--s*2. auuysiea.. pcsitiviets have apparently not yet appeared. That is what Kant has 
i &ru ir.zuuu, although he does not think of this particular thing. He is +-*<">■**«• of 
rcre tawjrastinc fosa of aati-sstaphysical problems in the eighteenth century. Go on. 

IiOnethsless this indifference, ... of the matured Judgment of the age. 

..■ t?3vlt e “Kwat. We will go on in a momciit. That Is Kant's answer. The 
inn-bccra for metaphysics cannot be traced to the intellectual decay of the eighteenth 
t sn-u.-y, seventeenth century. That is mat a decayed age. of mathematics. 

r 0 "*? c ; pay6 “ cc ' ^ so on. That is a sign of a maturity of Judgment. How, we turn 

is tno foot-note. 




r';-s c_tOi li.c-LL" -o-ats cf shs.1 lowness of thought in our age sr 
thfr ooasecunnt of sound science. 


ol 


■o 




d : is too weak. *solid'. 


But i do not see that the sciences w&lek rest upon a secure 
fo u ndation, ... in the ease of phyeici:, even surpass it. 

■surpass’? Ho, I thick the present period of 1730 deserves a ht ehar reFufeuS 
ror? solidity than that, say of, of 2.650. Yes? 

fae same spirit would have become active . . . directed to the 
determination of their principles. 

Ect 'determination', but to the 'correction' of their principles. 

EiU this is dene, indifference, doubt . . . profound habit of though. 

Of fee'solid', that goes through. Our «©e is not ea age of deeav, like tus 
■ lS ‘ 3 ® arpire, for example: but it is an age of solidness. 

&£3 is j in especial degree, ... to ««**.*» the test 
cf free and open esszsix&tion. 


Cjr *** s 




iJCf un otuer words, & . at first rejects the notion that the ei^zteesth century 
is aa ags of intellectual decay. On the contrary, it is an age of perhaps the greatest 

v ^ cii fcae ever existed; and part of the proof is the high status 
= ” physics. But, acre than that, tee eighteenth century is tbs aga cf 

sretxtisz par.excellence, end that doesn't mean here literary criticism, although t h-» 
wife. fee principles of literary criticises, was probably store pronounced 
in t::y oilier ege; but literary criticisa ic of the least importance. The criticism 
cf ruli^iori, and governcent, for which the eighteenth century is so famous. The eight* 
eeuuc cpfery was characterised by tec most radical effort to subject everything to 
criticism in public discusaion. When Hegel said later on of the Preach 
^-olutioa it was meant the attempt to stand on its bead, that was not merely critical. 
EFEist raise te&t this was tec first attempt which men made to establish a rational 
-y ctijreticnal principles, starting from cssette. And Rant certainly, he 
npre-o^. cf cource of fee bloody excesses of the Preach Revolution, he sympathizes 
Zhz. priraiplas cf tee French Revolution. We must not forget teat this was pub- 
yot.r:> prior to fee outbreak of tbs French Revolution. So, our age is tea 
reason, at least everything must now be submitted to the Judgment of reason. 

^ £ generally ecccptefi. You only have to read D’Alembert, Diderot, 
o..^,ui.ro. to &es teat this was of course 'the spirit of tee ago". But Kfcnt goes*one 
cuo, further, & decisive, step further. He criticises tee crltieieor, hs judges tes 

. There fere, tee title is most proper, critique, white up to now has been 
of reasen, tie application of reason to every possible etanlarl howc/or 
-ijj, this judge., the high est judge as loeke called it, "man's only star <«»* 

, uuet now be criticised itself, because it proved to be in need of such 
or^.efe.,, Tio .juice was not always a wise judgs, and that has something to do wife 
uao er religion, ae we sfe-li see Inter where Rent thought test there was a 

cartels criticism of religion white was unwise, unreasonable. To mention onlv fee ex- 
vresrrj . atheism, an afeelsuic critlclrei, white of course existed. Is, from 

o’ view the criticise of reason white goes beyond its boundaries. A 
of revealed religion, or the basis of natural theology, would, from Kant ’a 
por-nt of view, bo a different story- An atheistic criticism on the basis of reason 
is ferowa out. T^iat Is for Shut not a prejudice but he has very definite reasons, as 
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“*•■ ^ £ -bvioualy tile effect net of levity 
tiieii the critique of pure reason. 


Elia tribuna.-. is as oti j- 


^T?” ** “ rt 'BAtafkx the bu2n.t? SHif-tatS-.-. 

I 4:.- not seen fey this critique ... an in accordance with principles 

^ ‘T 5 *f®easl&te that? 'all in accordance with prlncipleo’? Ye-" but «»«.- 
r*anx.?l*s wwie fee a ***» correct te*MlatK»raTte L S3 S* ®;® r5 '“ 
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,2; “l^T? P^iaarily tac doctrine of God and of the aoul. Ototoiecv 

:tT'^-Z^X reporUii ®* ^ “o 3 ^ ftiadffissatal pert of it3taphy3ic£,§ f ^ > 

V£ 863 ^ter. Hh is eoncSSTSiS Sis?" 

S T y J^ B *•**• «“ flotoioelesl ^ 

Elv ,‘ T - ,t A li::;: 0 “ ril® 5 * 3 ^ ® ti ®Sr 13 w* of Interest to nan's spirit. It V 
.®«atloa, cod only very iafilragtly. in its eosscoutaeea «* *h 

’ X? ? *'Sf wi,e ^i^Sf 633,15113 i^paftfcnc^. But the questions of Oc! and the in- 

l^^£ b cu« :: *^ fl ^^f^Lr eB LSl^ beias ‘ ^ th ^ •*» *«LUy the urgent end 
J-SS^ : StJ* 1)esto * <6 ?® e the question of uhe^NBetaphyalca hae 

<t thoVcic.^r^r-U. alreadythe haadlog aad the introdaefc;' 

,->« 1 *® aiacuased last tine. 33ila question, aa to vhether asta- 
c/l'ZZ 2? stage of a saiaaoe, feecoaaea acute fey virtue of the contrast 

<rt ^ r P^®ly rational Bdeneec, logic, natheamtlcs. and a part of 

no***, S 22 ?T.^ 2 1 ^ YJSrJEl ^“£! of is 

i ho ia>t> pwinri * „ B saort vnile ago. Sere ve undaratand 

^yrreiSr^S a by Virtue of a revolt in vhiehBaS 
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sl^srtr^rs 

E *' ,>crs bsgia 1x5 r * aa 1 TOu1 ^ i£k« yo'Jt to look at the second note a wyw*3 



tv- * - ' *"74 7 s cf ■“* *&ich he U3es sad says, at the. beginning of 

r“* ns^hcs vcicn imitates that of the natural scientist" - that c ’ C t-* = 

■'j' 7 Cl ' osar wha* fent makes a trataendous issue of such but It is sonetkir” " 

..^re :cu^ipsrsii. as experience of modem physic© is crucial for the possibility V 
£r '^“ c - iC - ee^reaeo-j vijichKaat undertakes. Shat does not «&a, as feat is tvpicall- 
xi_ee- fcjJ asem* taa« feat’s Critique of Pare Bsaaoe is a philosophy of science. * it 
xaciusas philosophy of science, buttha nainfiinction of the Critique of Pur e. Reasor 

of a new* and d efen si b le metaphysics. And fent aeii jLt do ti»Twit55u 

cf?^^ rt r 7 J^ + 1 ^ 08C ^ 0f 8ciene ®‘ of sctencs as e 

cr ex??rle ? ce » a® ** *s called, is only a means to that end. Bov let us turn 
^ ^ - 3 pwssase most® he speaks of the revolution in physics. 

Galileo caus e d halls, the weights of whioh he had previoitslr* 

dshamned . . . They learned that reason has insight only into that which 
iw produces after a plan of its own. 

f ~y..,.'J £r * S3r ' oi it0 ova ’ a mar* literal translation. This is at- 

f to feat; a new ligit, that men understood it, that reason underetsa&t 

c^v Vdct reason produces according to its project. uncersts^ 

stu that it must not be allowed to he kept . . . who the 

wwi£3£sss to answer questions which he has Mwo* fbraulated. 

io-c>-S’ 252? Ei6t T9a&a&a « of Hegel‘a expression of thinking. 

bartering is * ve? y cruaj., even shominahle way of getting the truth. 
71 ^:::^*a the case of a very - in the olden times. 

ff^T 7 1 ^ c J Lcatr ^.* there ms no question that he had murdered arcs ok 
:.T7-7*7%::: to . eooi jM* 3™* ^ to break this bed will by torture, few let 

«s ^:SUES tLio asturo is, in some respects comparable to such recaloatrent wicked 

J® 3 ?’-**® ^ At 1<Klat B«»« has no objection to torturing as far ae 
- . Did he have any objection to torture? 

( Sot that I krov of.) 

* c ‘ * *£*5 w even-present in one crucial case which is art very nice of bis. 
a t' J doces 110 * “y of c»^se torture hut, what I’m driving at is only this* 

***** **tewe torturing nature and not locking at it, ie 1 
L% _s &tn« in tbs very oeaiaalag. This c»J.v to nivw that _ 


od by in ths very oe gi a aiag . This oily to dhow that the mtto from Keoa 
r 3tr feta being accidental. Yes? 


aiTit^gSSr tb ® rc£i0Ee ' owa **** teneflcsr * revolution ... it must adopt 
out elaerty physics owes its revolution exclusively to the 

2Sj ^ Pr ° Cee ^ aCCOKliag to ** "**• ***** F*to mto nature' 

t S don’t thiaQ: so. You mesa what reason itself puts into nature?) 

Vi-* vS S^S*™iI 3l w rry ‘* 104106 BaL3rtlhiB « “turn, hut in accordance 

wa.«.i wnis, assure puts into nature. Is this correct? 

{ ITo, what r eas on puts into nature.} 

JT ^ 5 T h *' e *° “«««'• Thi* Win timi; 
i». no.ioa of mm. Btano understoisls eai, It proiuco. woordlng to mmou' 



o'* project, (tee can put tide in a nay more familiar to us- in a way in «*sieh it was 
staved very emphatically by Colliagwood, tee fuadt~as»tal facts In science arc the 
questions. Wo get the answers by tee experiment or by say other observations; but 
tee value of the answers depends entirely on the imrifg of the cu* 3 ticrx. 

kjiiiius question, in its f undam en t al - tee question here addressed to nature, in tfasir 
fua as santsl structure, not in t heir details, are tee projects of pure reason, t. p~«> 
eaeaples if I try to Investigate into & certain causal connection, aay, take this 
cystic of Shnt's, the rela t i o n of oxygon. Caere is nnsetTifiij here presupposed which 
has nothing t o do with this or that particular phenomenon, and that Is the principle 
of c a usality, that th er e are necessarily imusttfr is! the ctuftts ars neosasazy causes. 

Shis principle of causality is tee general project of purs reason, aust be sped- 

flod on tee basis of enpirical observation In order to beams the specific question 
test we address to this phenomenon. She general character of the question does not 
ste& in any way from observation. 

tent rejects the principle of empiricism, teat every knowledge can be reduced to 
-osseryation or to inferences fron observation. On the other hand, he opposes the 
clnerleel vis-r, the Platonic and Aristotelian view, that there Is an Intellectual 
psrer^uio* of, aay, of ideas, which is the most general formulation. Season is projeetiu 
Es&scn is not grasping, (tea could say, on tee contrary, that for Bant projecting reason 
is very grasping. But, how sho u ld 1 aay it? Prehsnding? Season is not prsheniing 
but projecting. Oulu is, a cco rd ing to Kart, the notion of reason , |l| *^e**iy * r> g modem 
psysiC3 ; even mathematics. tee influence of nathesntics was not so fundamental as 
that of pLysiet, because as distinguished from tee mare fact that mathematics eo- 
£ 2 ist®i fzr centuries with tee old notion off reason, it was this work of Galileo and 
Me successors by Which physicists understood the first time. 1**0 co¬ 
operation of reason and experiment, site reason in tee role, is dependent on tec 

observations for tee answers but with tee leading role by reason. Bow, let us skin 
the £s:sfc tve paragraphs. 

te® ex a mp les of aatfremtlea and natural science . . . have 
become teat they now arc, . . . 

By the way, did you notice tee word 'revolution 1 ? We had it before, teat is quits 
Interesting. I never thought of it. teat was written two years prior to tee French 
'itobolutiom. teie is not unimportant. There was mnairidv^g in the air. 

. . . seem to os sufficiently remarkable to suggest . . . features 
in the changed point of view ... 

'point of view' is too weak a translation, tee 'manner of thinking'. 

... by which they have so greatly benefited. Their success . . . they 
bear to metaphysics aay permit. 

2&£pcrifiiS33&, on the other hand, could be tee meaning in the contest, the 
gensrsi pursuit. It mey mean experiment but need not it. Bow jh»Ti I say it? 

A. tria.^. An essay, teen we speak of trial and error, let us try it, not experirient• 

Sow. we cc $2 to the crucial passage. 


Hitherto It has been assumed that all our knowledge . . . the 
linos' of Copernicus' primary hypothesis. 

tee ’first thoughts'. 


Failing of satisfactory progress In 


• e e 


end tee stars 




t© rassaia at rest. 


us rtop her*. Sat is the fsaous renztc vhieh is usually mf arrot to 
as tbs Coporsican Bsvolutiao ef fec te d by Butt. 2n what dews it consist? feut'e 
tbcfcgt;t& shew the traditional notion, according to which truth is the acres uni it cf shat 
Z thick, let m say, with the subject-attar. For cradle, 1st ths edbjeet-mtter be 
a cat, end if I thick stoat a sat, sad Z thick hbouft the eat thst It is peon, tasa 
tL&t is false because those is ao a g rona rat between ay thought sai the subject-rotter, 

«h& this®, let as ray, the sat. Bow, Z learn, or perhaps by eora snjuelrant of ay eyes, 

Z see that ths eat is blast, sad then X thick the sat is and In feet it is black. 

Bo vs h£.v* here ea asrorarat between aqr thought about tin sat sad ths sat. That is ths 
doctriaa. stated la the slaplest possible fora, asoonSiag to which truth is the a&e- 
quatica of the intellect to the thing. Zf that is truth, than aotashysie* would be the 
adequation of tbs pure iateilest, the intellect cot supported bysSsrapsSS cs/ 
to supra-sensory things. Bov, shat does the Copenalora change a out Vhy is this concept 
of truth in the first plaae, shy mat the traditional concept of troth, be questioned* 
according to Ztzri? 

Let ur first try to understand Kant. Truth consists fuadsasntally tn the adaqisj-tlen 
of tsiage to tbs intellect. That esnact be so eiapiy true, beoe\iae that would jE»a 
for erssspte. if I iefigine the set to be green, the cat euct beeorae green, then Z will 
1" over in order to get the truth* Sat obviously asst •»**** eonethiag sore 
f r til. Ess projecting activity of mean, of which we have heard before, which 
ic t iii': vr the action® of the physicirtc, the projecting activity of reason constitutes 
the possible object of sapcrleneo, ecy possible object of esperisaoe. Bow, this, however. 
iE^lier, that In order to get at an actual Object of experience Z need iaorcseicss, 
as Eke? would eull it, sense-data, as the subject. So, la other wards, what is the 
pre slest ra? . p i s^ ~ of the conupar itic r to Copernicus? Best says it ic very clear. The 
traditional view regards the spectator as nesting, ao inactive. Copernicus regards 
the spectator ns coving, of source with the earth, as active. The tradition*! view 
ro@i?*.su reason as perceptive, or patwilvB. Ekct is going to reosss. as 

acting, as projecting, as co c ctitutIva, and Kant's contention is that only mkr these 
condit i on s is it possible to understand aatbcraatlcs and physics In particular ... 

(ehangs of tape) 


. . • y®B, that is the assertion. Xc a any difficulty, even of the grs o^ cst, 
arista. 

( Z don't understand whan you say that the notion crudely tfftrmt would be absurd, 

that it would assn. wo would have to paint the oat groan.) 

All. r!0it. I'll repeat that. Eae oat, an actual object of experience. Brat does 
aot mj that ths actual object of experience depends on our projects, for then you vould 
nsei raperisffiafcs. The possible object of esparirace. Siet there are such things, a 
cut, a cat is a thing of soas sort, that - these fellows say we don't eee a cat, you 
kocw> wo son patches, colored patches, sad then that vs it a «**wg that Is ”a 
logical construct". That is what they say. I've reed It sany tlsao. I could quoto 
you several authors. That is. In a way, a corrupted version of what Brat rays. That 
we are capable to perceive things as things, possible objects of experience, sec never 
be 4 u 2 to Btroe—perception, which Is admitted by people. And one have a very 
Slavic proof of that. There ere other beings in the world that have sense-perception. 

fer ea aqp ls. Be have ao reason to as suae that dogs perceive *h**>g »» as things. 

Vo don't know that. Me have no way of really knowing. Tea? Well, one could even 
show that they oould not because there? is a certain connect ion bntTimnt sad 


& 


dieses urui^noot. a© classes, dog: not cats, which presupposes words, verbal symbols, 
s^tj. therefore, that is a problem. At any rate, what Bsnt means is that s uc h & thias;/ 
a thir£ causing eaother thing to behave in that way and being itself produced, caused, 
ty pn&scding tilings or states of t hin g s , this whole framework of any possible experience. 
tLst is the prefect of reason. Eois project is, you can say, a frame of reference, but 
not in the arbitrary ae&se. It Is a natural Areas of re f e r ence, which we have by virtue 
of being rational beings, a natural frame of reference without which no perception 
would bo possible, perception la the sense of the **g of s om e thing as something, 

not mere - beca us e even red goes such beyond say dog or monbey, that Is universal. 

But 1 do not want to go Into deep complexities. She actual object of experience gin 
only be known by the cooperation of the projecting action of the rennmi ns the recectivs 
action, if we esa say so, of the sense. **o, a green, eat, as pretm cat, can only be 
satirically known, but that we are capable to «ueh as oat, tree, chair 

that cannot be traced to sense-perception, and iodua to this projecting reason. * 

She cruei£il case, from the point of view of Shat, would be the principle of cau¬ 
sality tfcare Sosas bed to leave it at saying that that we «*<■!* in causal terms is due 
to an laerudioasis habit going on In us by virtue of <w« aai what not, and 

which does not have any rationality in Itself - you Just can’t help that. Rant 

taic£ to_ sbo-r that this Is not a mere brute and unintelligible habit but that it is resllv 
rationally asacjcsary if there is tc be any ordered world as understood world. If there 
ars ;~=ro ssnss-data, and that is the only thing clearly given - that was already said 
Ict’S before- Rant - giving our senses colors, sounds, ssd so on, and so on, but this is 
r:a world, it is not an ordered whole. Where does the order come from? Either the 
t-irgr era ordered in t h e mselves, which was the Platonic-Aristotelian view, then w*»w 

fcs-.e a fasulty w hi c h allows him to perceive order, and that they meant by reason, 
asinsen they understood as a perceiving a prehension. But if that doesn’t exist for 
rsTisor, - let ua rule out for certain reasons which we may be able to partly find out, - 
cj:t if thi£ is ruled out, there is no other possibility but to say that the ordering is 
the work of the human mind, of reason. ©*830 things, in modified and crudified versions, 
are enormously powerful today. For exaagde, the whole notion of the fraas* of reference, 
as it is typically usea in the social sciences, presupposes of course that there is 
something which precedes all observations. Only the present day view of course is that 
toe frs—je cf n^v^sccs is itself the result of previous experiences, things of this 
sort, and sc on. end so on. 

( Bid i£ni.t iisay that - X don't sec how be could - If we never saw oat we not 

have ex itch of what cat is?) 

£x?e, he would not deny that, but the question is - he says in the beginning of toe 
introduction that all our knowledge begins with experience, there la no doubt whatever 
about that, but, although all our knowledge begins with experience, from this it does 
not follow at all tb&u ail our knowledge arises out of experience for it might very well 
be tact even our experiential knowledge 1c a composite from that «*»*<■*> ue receive by 

iE.pr®a’£_C3c that which our own faculty of knowing, only stimulated by sense-Impressions 

alas from its own. 

£ Isn't toe classical view very similar to this; first, sense-impressions, then -?} 

Yes, sur®, but the only question is this, that for the alassics, as distinguished 
frcit all so-called empiricism, Sant agrees with Plato and Aristotle, there must be an 
incopo&CiCnt faculty of reason, w hich faculty is toe higher one, to under¬ 

standing, as distinguished from mere sensing, is possible. lEher© is full agreement. 

But the question is, is reason, - we don't make any distinction between reason and under¬ 
standing now - is reason prehending, grasping something, to which reason adjusts itself, 
or equates itself, or is reason the origin of this order; human reason? 


( How could Suit deny the arbitrary character of arbitrary dasslfioaticns?) 

r Joat, : a net the point. Season is .rut arbitrary. Being reason it is ruled by intrin¬ 
sic itivs. Tnc mere fast that tbareis rich e thing as the principle of oontradiction 
proved to Kant that thare are laws of reason of wholly non-arbitrary character, but, 
according to Kant, there are more such .l’un&32&ental laws governing the uee of reason. 

It la absolutely necessary to interpret .patches and sounds and what have you as things. 
This necessity is not due to the fact ttut otherwise we would perish, vhioh we of course 
would - you know, the organism - but it cos a more fundamental reason. It is evidently 
necessary to interpret these sense-data us qualities of things. Die argument of Kknt ; 
the whole Critique of Pure Reason is aa attempt to show that, and especially to chow it 
against Hume. Sums had said we sensible ;teople say now this, now that, now this, heter* 
csoneous impressions, the causes of these things are in no way perceived, end therefore 
has no basis in experience, and, as he alst shows. It has no basis in reason. Kant 
tries to show that the very possibility of establishing the temporary perception to 
the temporary percelver presupposes the use of causality, What we have as mere impressions 
is the merely subjective line but tiv objective order - for example, I remember 
only that Kant has somehow this; you find a heavy object on a ouehlan, you find it. 

Vlby is the cushion impressed? In ether voria, vbat is the of this impression' 

Hero you have simultaneous Impressions. Xha simultaneous impressions cannot be under¬ 
stood properly without recourse to causality. In other words, the distinction between 
the subjective ordor of impressions end the fojective order of event, without 
no intelligent orientation is possible, pres eposes causality as a » mart* for establish¬ 
ing the objective tsrporary order. Ihe deta.'ls we cannot possibly go into - we would 
havci devote two quarters at least to the £ Iscuosion of the central problems of the 
Criti que of Pu re Reas on. 


l Dees Kant then mean that what you might call the proper objects of reason, pure 
re?ora,arc products of the raison itself, imposed on the data received by the 

ser-tK r ,) 

"leu con put it this way. The possible c'Mect of experience Is constituted by 
roaooa. The Feasible object is of course ucd^utcod sot* as a simple object,, it is 
understood as one object among many simultac.ee - i - perceivings data. whole 

Kant eallo nature. I’cture, we can scy, is the locality of all possible objects, or, 
if you want to say, of all possible events. Th'.j nature is a whole, which is pre¬ 
supposed in any particular observation retrain any particular thing, is constituted 
by rsuesu. For this reason Kant says Season prusrihes nature its laws. EUe n»st 
fuiKlatntsLl laws of nature ere the poeitinge, bi t the accessary e nd evidently necessary 
pcslfelngs, of reason. 

C l*by did Kant think that this framework, of t Ll potoible experience was the same 
in all men?) 

Because they are all human beings. Beesurs there is a t-'swn nature. It is 

hua&n nature. 

( So that the argument rests on psychology) 

Yes, that is a very complicated queetici. X think Kant took for gra>cd that 
thorc is a human nature. But how does Kant ./sally proceed? X tske one way which 
Kant has been interpreted, which is not baseless, which may not be sufficient, ^ that 
is this. Kent starts from the fact of genul.se science, mathematics and physics, 
raises the question how they are possible. And ascends to the condition of possini^ty 
of any objective knowledge. But one can eclarge that, because Gent certainly is net 
concerned merely with science - with our understanding. From Kant's point of view 


sa: sntific ^ajdc^csfiing in only a core radically carried-through Cars. of our ordins.r* 
is£e?st?.a&in£. 2f c. Bcle^'slBZ discovars tie causa cf a certain event be does; nctkdr.r 
furd'n^ntcJfy different from what we do if we find out who killed vhozs. Hot xadieslly 
dikferest, because hare too, as you know, the detective cannot simply look for observe.';! 
he must have aa hypothesis guided by such ganeral notions as motive and opportunity. 

You have read enough stories to know that as veil as X do. So, here also it ie the eor,- 
i'ov. Bant ascends from the fact of experience, in its pro-scientific as veil te scien¬ 
tific sense, to the co nd i t io ns of possibility of that experience. On the other hand, 
it is undeniable that begins the whole argument from the unquestioned premise that mss. 
is a rational eniral. The great changes which took place after Bant, erpescUfly in the 
late.-.* half of the niatesnth century, were based aa this, that people admit, Z xmn 
outside of sisg&y positivist circles, that there must be a framework of ivaderrtandLLcg: 
if ther* to be any human life, but they said that these frameworks of understanding 
i—CSi-r-i ' - sz. society to society. In other words, the system of categories, if ve can 
uec-- if.. term, is not, as Bant aaid, ona and the same for all men, but there ie a vsrict 
cf euih. Sociology of knowledge is such a form of that. So, these Kantian things, in 
mcciified foroi. affects much of present-day thought, but of eouree not in the strict 


eeass 23 which Bant meant than. 

( As. to the classical view that there is an order in the external world, would 
Kent have to deny that or could he really admit this as a possibility, 
whether there is or cot . . .?) 


Well, of course he would, in a way, naturally admit it, but he would say this; 
th-~ necessity of such an order can never be understood from experience, because all 
experience is open to this objection; maybe up to now; with what right can X expect 
its eoiiscrv&tiou? There cannot be necessity and universal validity derived from 
experience, Tost it should be possible to grasp necessities, objective necessities - 
to use- this word for the last time la this course, except only in senses in which Shot 
Uiifislf lifjitirttsjr - that Kant denies. There is no possibility. The only form of 
pr&ennicn which »m has is sense-prehension. There&s no Intellectual prahcttlon. 

That in exioEhtic for Bunt. 

Ev- is not losd to a denial, an outright denial, of order in the exscmal world?) 

Hy, no. Thar, is a very great problem, end in a way the Critique of Judgment 
te.5 boon vr.ittsn to clarify that. X give you the practical consequence, where it rcs-lly 
ccse? out. Shut admits it as a natter of course, that a science of living beings must 
be talsolofioal, that you cannot und er stand animal without speaking of function: a 
very eixvlc thing, and to use this as a aigalfic&nt term, and not in a sterilized way, 
asar.c teleological understanding. Function for., stomach for, apfl so on, and so on. 

3ut Kart says we cannot assert , wo do not know /that the living beings are teleological. 
V& uor- teleology as an heuristic principle - ve cannot begin to study the stca&ah 
without knowing vkst the stomach is for, or without raising this question - but we have 
no knovlcdyo of toleolo^r,. whereas cs ffer as tha mechanical laws are concerned, that 
ic knc^lel^. X can’t say more now because it would become infinite and ve sust try 
to proceed in ec orderly fashion. 

( Ir what is the ncaasfj&ry nature of human beings self-rooted for Cant, assassins 

that It isn’t self-posited?) 

X eon give you only onv answer, which is bound to be absolutely cryptic. In the 
egro eogito - In the "X think". Ve say take this up at a later stags. 

( Vhat did you naan when you said that the classics took the capacity . . .) 


Receptive. Aristotle uses this term. Xn Plato sometimes too. Xt is a kind of 


being-affected, patient, being-affected. It ie a very simple point. It you vcvli sit 
dovs &.Z1 read elcviy the fourth chapter of Aristotle's On the Soul , the te..rd bcch- 
tacr you voula get the most coherent statement which we have, but it would be mx\ r ' 
difficult to understand. But take the simple *->»*»« * as they era presented in sc many 
Fiatc-nic dialogues end that is fundamentally correct. We view, we grasp, we sec, with, 
our mind's eye, essential necessities. Did you never hear this - «»<■ is even in posi¬ 
tivistic debates; to study facts, and to have all feiwda of theories, and what net, and 
then the question is raised: What's the pattern? If you don't see a pattern it ceases 
to be an interesting study, but sometimes you see a pattern. Siat is a Platonic ex¬ 
pression. You ses, you don't,impose it, you see a pattern. Have you ever had this 
experience, that out of a mere agglomeration of all hinds of date suddenly some crier 
comae to sight, an order which is in there, but which you have not previously seen? 

Let us leave it at this simple and homely example, that every social scientist rpeaks 
of becoming aware of a pattern. Siat is a recollection of what Plato and Aristotle esant 

f Yes, but wasn't it for Gant also that he saw a certain order which exists because 

if he would create it . . .) 

Not ho, but reason incarnate, reason in you. 

( Yas, but I reaeaiber reading about the moral law, that he was stressing that tee 

morsJ. law is binding on all reasonable beings, and not only on . . .) 

Oh no. That is simple. Practical reason tea an entirely different etatur.. In 
practical reason, moral law, reason is fully determinate without the help of ser.es- 
psre&ptics, end therefore the specifically hts&sa doesn't come In, whereas in theoretical 
reason, reason is determining only with the help of sense-perception; i.a., a hunsn 
peculiarity, and therefore the human comse in here. But we mat now return. You raise 
ell kinds of very necessary questions but we must stick to tea surface of the argument. 
Otherwise we will not mske -usy progress. Bow, let us road the sequel, where we left 
off after ths Copercicaa devolution. 

A similar e^eriasat can be tried in metaphysics . . . know anything of 
the latter a priori 

In other words, Kant d e nies implicitly that there can be a prehension of evident 
necessity. That ie the crucial Implication of this statement. 

but If the object (as object of tho senses) . . . are thought solely through 
reason, end indeed as necessary but 

No. not "necessary’', but "and indeed axe necessarily thought". It ie not erbitrarv 
teat wo think it. 

which can never - at least not in the Banner in which reason ... of 
things only what we ourselves put into them. 

Yes, What is tee main point he is trying to make? From the previous analysis, 
or report, of what he has done it follows that reason is unable to know anything of 
non-eencible things. Reason ean only sketch tee outlines, tee essential outlines, of 
possible objects of experience, and possible objects of experience possible 

objects of sensible experience. Reason has no possibility of knowing, in any way, 
supra -sensible objects, i.e., metaphysics in tee traditional sense is impossible. 
Kst&physies, as the knowledge of spiritual substances, is impossible. But Khnt rakes 
here an important distinction between knowing and thinking. I can know, strictly 
speaking, only sensible things, because the mere possible object is not yet knowledge; 


tolled©?. a-t 2 can think, a&dZMSt think, earaa- 
4.v ( *.*T“™^i n ffla Say 004 6114 **** *oul. But I ca nno t know thorn, because in order to know 
-ban I would need sease-cxperienca of thaa, or sense-experience necessari' TtSaiL 
up to them, and aenw-experlenoe is uttarlj unable to^STS SSTSto 
o*ts in the aacond part of the Critique of Pure Reason . in the dialectics. 


( In that 
Yes. 


Reason thinks but It doesn't know?) 


( 


S 1 th« y ^nS i ?„ t SL f0r * tet activity of reason consists in its projects, 

Sn?SaSraSoS^T **""* ®* • Cho2 ** tic of ^traction 


f 5t 2®°? tbat ‘ For aaaople, that our concept of oat la abstracted 
X^aS‘ s U ^LSS|£ 1 ^ at * a “ lt * ® mt,S 1,0 probie ®* that is only empiriet.1. 

( ?°YJ*5?!**®^ *5?* reason ** knov notilill 6 of non-senalble things, cr how 

doss bant knew that there if no such thing as intellectual perception?) 

I dc not remember any explicit discussion of that. Inter on, in the nineties 

K Sf! 8 ^ 2a!1 43 * peaIc of intellectual intuition, which played 

Sat vJST ** K«rt reacted that altogether, 
zf 1 ® aa 118 v * lf y *“% la taat wh-.t Kant calls here thinking, as 

froa knowing, very crudely stated, we amt think, eay an intelligent author of the 
world, ^is intelligent author of the world would not ha^^^pSSty, rs^tivit- 
^ op^sed to the enistenee of the things he makes - an origSyStSSrt SlSt 

3 premis f 680 06 ***** as teXa**'- intellectual intuition wouldS 
po3£ic_G onlj for a creator proper, it i Platonic-Aristotelian notion Is no longer dis- 

*»• MBSthins to dc vita the pre-history of Kant with both Lockf^ad 
Leibniz. Taut would load us now tc: fa r. 


( 


SSSIASr^' thlnk;jiS *** know5jJS * is rcflect cd in the argument of the 


,J ea ; ^ *** question Wired Inst tins. Is the Critique of Pure 

14 18 ° bviou f 1; 0011 kcowled « e of a sensible kind. Bor is it like 
nathaa^es. JEtet is a very great c uest..on, and we will later come across such I 

to h'iva thc first argument now. let us lock towards the end of the naxt 
pawgwp-s, where Kant drawn the conchusior from his gm emT sketch. 


But when all progress in tte find 0 f the super-sensible 
only from a practical point of '.’lew 

From a practical "intent" would be s more literal translation. 


though 


spec^tive reason has thus at least made room ... by practical data of 

way I d5i 1 a2ivS« e S 3 t3So^ iS < “J * jMoeo ^> but by no means sufficient, 

J5K* reae f i » in its use in experience, leads to the consequence that 

c^ y ' I 113,4 1,8 “ y eaU ' ™lativ knowledge, knovledgTofthe conditions 
latiT^TS ^H . f 02 * i : f? s of evoats# wtieh question immediately will lead, or sooner 
later, to the question of the condition of these conditions, aaTSat goes on in iSSL 


We can never cone beyond the stage of the knowledge of the condition*. Bat the very 
notion, the vapr awareness of the relative, presupposes an awareness of the absolute. 

It- ie impossible to think the relative without measuring the fleet by something abso- 
i-ute. E&nt uses the tem "the tucaaditiond" • So we wst the n,>Ml, ^1 1rt f Tff l, 

we must think it, but we oaa sever know it. All our knowledge ia relative In the sense 
that it is knowledge of conditions within certain limits essentially painfe-cn g to further 
inquiries of these conditions In infinitum . But this awareness presupposes an awareness 
cf some unconditioned, or absolute. We can only think, we cannot know* But there is 
one vay, Kant says. In which we have some access to that «nfl that is 

the moral consciousness. Speculative reason has no prospect Whatever in the field, of 
the aupra.-sensible, but perhaps it finds, In its practical knowledge, data which perarLt 
it to determine the transcendent, rational c o nc e pt of the . j cannot 

say more than this now. Han has an awareness of i wo^ndl tlon ed , beyond the mere 
t hinking of the unconditioned, la the moral law, and, therefore, the only possible 
metaphysics can be one based on the moral law. Xs very crude and provisional terns, 

Kant believes be can prove that we cannot consistently be decant people, act morally, 
if vo do not believe in God. That la the only way in which we ean "know" of God. But 
Eact doesn’t call that knowledge but belief, but he says that this belief is a rational 
belief, because its sole basis is a rational law of action, the moral law. This is the 
general way in wh ic h Kant proceeds. How, we must read a few acre passages. We drop 
the next paragraph. 

But, it will be asked, what sort of a treasure . • . supplant reason in its 

pure (practical) employment. 

Hov, what Kant has in mind la this* if we do not limit reason, theoretical reason, 
to its use in the field of sensible experience, as a limited field, then there ie a 
danger that vs absolutize these principles which we use, must use. In understanding 
the world of experience. And that leads to the consequence, absolute tr* 

is csi essential implication cf this experiential, understanding, that there g am er s no 
place for freedom. So, by restricting the use of season to a definite field, to the 
flelC of experiential, knowledge, in the strict sense of the word, we leave roon r we 
gain room, for asserting freedom. That Is the positive use. And? 

So far, therefore, as our Crltiq.ua limits .. . . that the police are of 

no positive benefit. 

And so on. Kant here tries to defend himself against the very simple sad obvious ' 
kind of criticism - well, critique - ttot is a purely negative thing. But in this 
connection he gives us certain points. The defense of morality is possible only by 
virtue of such a critique. You remember, when I spoke of Rousseau last time, I* spoko 
cf the necessity, admitted by Rousseau, of a Socratic wisdom, which defen ds the conscience? 
This conscience is threatened by false theories. Thera is, therefore, a nq e d for the 
defense of the conscience, and that is Socratic wisdom, in Rousseau's of the 

term. This Socratic wisdom Is, In a way, the most important function of Kant’s critique• 
Theoretical metaphysics might seem to be morally necessary, namely, God and Immortality. 
The fundamental premises of morality, according to Kant himself, ere said to be estab¬ 
lished by theoretical metaphysics, but Kant says theoretical metaphysics has no Me*** 
status than the atheistic, deterministic, rude, science. What a materialist says, or 
an atheist, what a deterministic materialist says, has not a lower status what the 
speculative thelst and spiritualist says. So, by allowing any use of theoretical reason, 
oeyord that limited field of experience * X must also consider not only what happens to 
spiritualistic metaphysics, X must also speak of what is going to happen on the part 
of the materialistic, deterministic thinkers whose doctrine is incompatible with 
morality. Therefore, the critiq.ua of reason shows not merely that theoretical reason 
is lissited to experience, but also, and above all, that practical reason is necessarily 


Ik 


Independent of expe ri e n ce, or that practical reason Is essentially supra-experiential, 
supra-sensory. 

( What status does reason have if it in no way prepares the necessary, deterministic 

workings of the world of experiential knowledge?) 

The answer of Kant is given In the Isnedl&te sequel, hy the distinction between 
phenomena and things in themselves. The materialistic, deterministic, atheistic pro¬ 
cedure is absolutely necessary in the field of phenomenal knowledge, according to Kaiit. 
absolutely necessary, hut by realizing that the phenomenal world is not true reality 
yov see at the seme tlmo the limited status of materialism end so on. From Kent's 
point of view, for the first time both materialists and spiritualists appear to bo 
metaphysical because they transcend the legitimate sphere of theoretical knowledge. 

And all positivism, o' course in this respect, is distinguished from Kant. A beau¬ 
tiful document is Lenin 1 e Criticism of Mach . Mach was one of the founders or? a cr.rs 
recent type of posieivicsr end for him philosophy consisted in what he called analysis 
of sensations, no assertions that there are things* And that was as opposed to spirit¬ 
ualism as to ntt/jrielLiSE., and then Lenin, who, *****g hie many vices h wd also a certain 
robust common sens*, attacked him in a bock. Empirical Criticism end Dialectical 
Materialism, or whatever the exact title is, which is quite interesting to reed for 
a certain simple sense, for truth. 

That is *e*y long section new we must read that somehow but 1 believe we postphonc 
it until next time and look rather at sods other pert. We have to read, indeed, quix- 
a lev of tat following remarks. Perhaps, Z take some Shorter passages. This very 
lorg paragraph, at the end of it, Kant gives another char acterization of vita-; he is 
doing, whs:, he says, "If one takes into consideration the inestimable advantage which 
the Critique of Pure Beeson, brings, to finish for all times with all objections against 
morality and religion In a Socratlc manner, namely, through the clearest proof of the 
ignorance of the adversers 1 '. Confronted with the atheists, for example, Kent, will 
reiute team in a Soeratic manner - you don’t know what you assert. You claim to knov. 
The utascot you can claim is, in your capacity as dealing with thinkable experience, 
scientific or pro-scientific, you have to proceed on deterministic, materialistic 
premises, but that is for coming. What Kant tries is to show that, wh ile his first 
attack, the first aim of his attack, seems to be the traditional, spiritualistic ms-b..- 
physics, he emphasizes that he is as much opposed to the opposite view, to the atheistic, 
deterministic, materialistic view. It is interesting that the term, Socrates, occurs 
in this context. Kant's critique of reason is really Socratlc wisdom in the way in 
which Rousseau understood the word - defense of the conscience, but of course a defe:isc 
of the greatest possible sophistication. 

Nov, these other passages we disregard now. Nov, because I think one should no-; 
end such a meeting vita some detail, we ease back to some details next time. I vouia 
like to now state the broader questions which emerge. 

We have heard two since we have heard from Kant - whether we have understood ta?G, 
is an entirely different matter - first, the true basis of metaphysics is morality, 
not theoretical knowledge of any kind. For example, it is impossible, according to "luat ; 
to prove the existence of God by ascending from the visible universe, say either by 
the Aristotelian way or by looking at the order, the teleological order - Kent trice 
to show that this argument has no power whatever. The true basis of metaphysics, 1.?.. 
of the rational statements, if I may er.y so, shout God end the immortality of the 
soul, is morality. And the second point Is the Copernlcaa Revolution; reason is pro¬ 
jective, constitutive, not receptive cr passive. Two questions arise: first, cnir :j\ 
and through moiality does men become aware of the super-sensible. Only morality is net. 
and cannot be, in need of experience, but is purely rational. Why? Second, is tfcer.; 


t. connection between the supremacy of practical reason, that practical reason alone opens 
ap to us a vista into the thing in itself, is there a connection between the supremacy 
of practice! reason and the naw viav of theoretical reason? Is there an essential 
connection, in other words, between the assertion that the true basis of metaphysics 
us morality and the Copemioaa Revolution - reason is projecting, constituting? 

New, we turn perhaps now to the first question and begin with this question. And 
for this purpose we turn to a much later passage, at the of the dialectics, 

'ta section on the Ideas in Gonera!. One word must be eeld for our purpoaei now. Kent 
compelled to make a distinction between the understanding end reason. Ibis distinction 
:.s entirely different than the traditional distinction between understanding eat reason. 

Iji the traditional view the understanding is the hiefter of the two. The understanding, 

:at uf say, is the faculty of mental perception, and reaeon is the taculty of connecting, 
distinguishing, and so on, the objects of perception. In Eant, «»W M e»>^4 

is the faculty by virtue of which we can order, organize, the sense-data, What we do 
in ordinary life as veil as In science, le to use understanding for Interpreting sensation, 
'be use of the principle of causality is one of these. In other words, in all dMHwg * 
TTith the conditions only the understanding comes into play. But we are to 

*hlnh the unconditioned, or, if you please, the absolute - which does not primarily fra ren 
but absolute simply as the opposite of the conditioned. This is where reason eases 
:x. Season is, in a way, the higher faculty, but it is also the esgrtler faculty. So 
reason has for Eant, as he puts it, only a regulative, not a constitutive use. Under¬ 
standing is constitutive, constitutes the possible objects of experience. But the 
Arises of infinite prospect in studying the conditions of conditions, and so on, this 
prospect of infinity, without which science is impossible, but of which it cannot oaks 
ejay concrete use, given this implication, that is reason. 

will get a somewhat clearer idea from what we rood now, tae s-mre Kant 

t^llc the concept of reason, os distinguished from the concept of the understanding, 

:.desc, an old tern which he ro-interprets. Tfc begin here. 

Plato made use of the expression "idea" . . . that is coincident with It. 

So, in other words, Kant's simple point is this. Aristotle's categories - that 
corresponds to what Kent calls the concepts of the understanding. These concepts of 
ur^arcL's.z/'iEg, Kant says, are of such a nature that in experience there can be found 
o';v ;; , ; v.-ricequast with it. Caue&lity? We find specific causal relationships. 

■ - udities. as caoetitutivo? We find things with qualities. Or teke the other 

iiristotcl^.&Zk catego3d.es, Quality, Cause, of course vs find the other categories in 
senee-experience. K&nt interprets the difference between Aristotle and Plato in these 
terns wfcsre&s Aristotle tad In mind . . 

<change of taps) 

. the idea is more lofty than the Aristotelian categories. 

Pr.i- Fix.to idaas ore archetypes . * . the old Ideas, now very much obscured 

He, that is a terrible translation. "According to his opinion, they flow from 
the highest reason, end have become 1 ' - is theta no other ‘translation? Why 

iion't you read it, then. 

from that source ... in its original state 
Sandy, the human reason. 

but la constrained . . . very much obscured. 


’?• V*,- c" 

V< 

t aiitioiu. 
else. 


view o; 
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hrro cs. extremely eruie sunssry cf tie cost. strife,. the 
Kfc ikj't have tc- into that. But he’s driving at aoos thing 


I ah s- U , act engage here in any ... in opposition to his own intention. 

This is a very famous phrase, to understand &n Mrt-.tiny batter than ha understasis 
himself. Someone told ne the phrase is older than Kant, a reliable nan. I forgot who 
but it is not interesting. Kow Sant *n***>f it of course here, in tMw expression, in 
& very sober end. limited sense - it is possible to understand being, 

e -«2 a very preat hussar being, under certain conditions, better than he understood 
hi mself and Therefore what Sent i3 saying here is not ascent tc be an i ata rp re tatioa 
or Plato’s iwvAohlr’-j as Plato Deeat it, but Kant gives here the notion which Plato sug¬ 
gested to his*, ar.:i these notions which Plato suggested to Kent are freer Kant’s point 
of view sore defensible and truer than vfcat Plato explicitly said. 

Fisto very well realised that ... in order to be able to read them as ex¬ 
perience . 


You see spoliins ecf; reudiUv- ere used here in a strict metaphor. She mere es> 
pf riQDOvs ETi't be. spelled, must bo reduced to something like letters in order to be 
silo to be read £.2 a th^e. Too spelling and reeding goes beyond anything which merer 
sensation can possibly give. Sio understanding as Mat in g^ from the mare y*<n% struck 
by sosethirg, by a sense-datua - that is the function of understanding. 

Es kneir that our reason . . . nay keep us ffer removed from its complete achievement. 


liask you very much. Let us stop here for a moment. I see here Kant gives tin 
why ascrc-l knowledge ccnnot possibly be derived from experience. Experience 


us all tkir., Kent says, and Fl&tc agrees with that, only imperfect human beiags 



betw.u-n ’is’ and ‘ousht 5 , which today is used as the greatest engine for bolstering 



prx&iy. & priori . in no way based on experience. Therefore, whereas theoretical knowledge 
ernnot but be based on experience, moral knowledge cannot possibly be based on experience. 
2.at is the outcome of the problem. And if it is true, as Kent assuzaas as a matter of 
course, that purely rational knowledge has necessarily a hign*n» status eww knowledge 
widen ic net purely rational, coral knowledge s.lono gives an aeeess to the unconditioned. 


He sees cr eor to say in a vei-y reaerkable passage - by the way, those of you who 
ai 1 ® fhailic^. more or less, with the history of Platonic inte rpret ation in the nine¬ 
teenth century, must recognize how trsaendous the influence of these pages is on 
Platonic intsspret&tion. For example, that the basic experience of Plato is the moral 
experience was said Infinitely often but I read things of this sort. It is of course 
net without cone confiKnation frea Plato, that is another matter, but this precision 
i4ich Kant gives it is quits remarkable. Sow, let us read, however, the immediate sequel. 

The Republic of Plato has become proverbial . . . participates in the idea*. 


Bruaker was one of Idle first German historians of philosophy. 


ws should, however be better adviced . . . philosopher leaves os without help, 

3e doesn't say the greet philosopher, 'the excellent man', because that is sera 
than philosophy in a technical sense* 

where the ex ce ll ent man leaves • • . I dc not speak of the greatest happiness, 
for this will follow of itself 


You see? 


is at any rate a necessary idea. 


ideas in the making of the lavs. 


How let us atop for one moment. You see here Kant replaces the content of Plato's 
llgbiie by his notion of a rational social order, and it Is of course strikinglv 
difierenci from the Platonic one but it concerns only what I said to begin with, tee 
concern of the rights of man is a primary consideration of Bant. But Butt says, still, 
in spite of the fact that Plato's Republic is congdetely Indifferent to freedom as 
Esnv understands it, yet, the formal character of the Republic, its being an idee., as 
Kant calls it, an i dea , is the model of the true idea of the rational society. And 
cae must iaitabe Plato, cot in the content of the Republic , which Is impossible fre*a 
liSnt s point of view, but in the intra n sigence in which Plato kept it clean from any 
objection based on experience. Shat this is not in any way co r re ct boc auBf* Plato's 
M^r^lia is of course meant to be based on experience, I do not went to go into that 
nev - vs are trying to understand Kant, dad tint is a remarkable vindication of Plato 
egeinot the extreme pedestria n ! sc i of the empiricists of the eighteenth century contrasted 
WiwL i-xsjbea, Loose, and Euae, and therefore that had an enormous effect. Still, cote 
the changed context. Bis perfect consitution in which the freedom of each can co-exist 
with that of everyone else under laws, that is the right order. And it is not concerned, 
as Ehr.t emphasises, with happiness. A good society Is not as such directed to happiness, 
as *t would be accordi ng to the Declaration of Independence, unless you emphasize the 
distinction between pursuit of happiness and happiness, and say the pursuit of happiness 
as freedom, which one could say. And now the sequel and the end of the 

paragraph. 


✓ Nothing, indeed, can be more injurious . . . all good Intentions. 

I t hink that is intell i gible to you, living on in very such of present-day thought, 
especially in the liberal version. For example, the reference to ex pe rience, sav 
certain people, classes, races, or whatever it may be, should not have rlgLts. 
or privileges because it has bean shown that they would misuse them. And Xhnt stye" 
yes, but vs have to consider the fact that their inability to use them is due to a 
preceding injustice, namely, to the fact that they v are brought into a condition where 
they could not possibly become clti n g sis . In other words. It is really a revolutionary 
principle which Bent - I mean, cot revolutionary as novel, but in the in ~M-Ti It 
leans to a revolution necessarily. 

Qte mors leg isla tion and . . . whatsoever would be required 

Fisto, to the best of ay knowledge, never says that. 

this perfect state may never . . . say have to corns to a stand 

'have to com e * must be e m ph a si sed , because there may be a limit. 

and bow great a gulf . . . beyond any and every specified limit. 

In other words, that is another Implication Implied in Kant's reinterpretation of 


f the ideas, and to sons extent la perhaps implied in the Platonic idee itself. The 

*■ iasa 0311 n9V ® r kscooe realized. But time are very different degrees of realisation. 

core or less. Stare Is no assignable Unit to the epproxiaatian. In other yards. 

, infinite progress towards the Idee is essentially possible. This essential possibility 
i cf infini te progress cannot possibly be refuted, according to Kant, by ea appeal to 
experience, because the ground of the idea is beyond experience. This notion of the 
L possibility of infinite progress - take the example of infinite progress towards the 

f national society - does not of course mean that the historical process as such is in 

i ^°^ efl8lve J that 18 “ entirely different proposition. She essential possibility 

cf I nfini te progress is essential to the idea of the rational society. 

Bow, hare at this moment ve touch on our problem, of history, of progress. Docs 
not the possibility of inf i n i t e progress towards the rational society presuppose the 
i nfini te duration of human life on earth? If vc are to assert on the basis 

t theoretical knowledge that human life on earth is not of infinite duration, how 
vs brins two thing s together? Perhaps this is one reason why Kent did not elaboraiie 
a philosophy of history. Because an assertion regarding the historical process 
to make an assertion regarding the world fa which ve live. An assertion of this him 
is a composite of a practical, mora1 aase'tion. that the rational society ought to be 
cur goei., end a theoretical assertion reg arding the duration of human life on earth. 

T^rs lo a certain tension between these ivo assertions, and therefore wh en Kant speaks 
of what norelity compels us to hope for o:“ to believe he does zest mention anything' of 
this, but he mentions the immortality of 'She soul, because the assertion of a llffe 
after death oan in no way conflict with theoretical knowledge. We cannot prove nor 
can we refute ths assertion of life after death. One reason why Kent did not elaborate 
a philosophy of history, car spoke of a philosophy of history only in a kind of occassional 
rsference whereas the great those of his .-astaphysies, God and immortality, is this: 
that In the case of any assertion re@ard5.ig the historical p-ooess theoretics! knowledge, 
a i.e., not knowledge necessarily following from the dictates of the conscience, but is 
l necessarily evident. Whether that la sufficient we must see. 

( i naudi b le question) 

But that is the point where one doss something which Kant did not went to do. end 
t'UEvt. is a kind of drsB&. That Is to say, s swerti^s regarding the visible 

uni versa i&ich cannot be refuted - becsuf«: you don’t have the instruments, but which 
in their nttura are subject to conflxmatinn or refutation by sense-data, w fa w w s aeserfciom: 
regarding tha soul and God cannot possibly be affected by any possible process of 
science. 

( It seems to me that the assumption of unlimited possibility must to . . .) 

Yes, but Kant doesn't assert it for this reason. In other words, state it 

S 3 follows: Kant's moral philosophy, which culminates In the social philosophy ex¬ 
emplified by Bacon shout the rational society, is, in Kurt's own opinion, incomplete 
without populates of practical reason "Je must hope or believe in order to act awally. 
Kurt gives the example of Spinoza and says that Spinoza was a decent men end made some 
assertions about fun d a me ntal things . . (a few inaudible words) . . Vie cannot possibly 
act morally without having a moral horizon. There are two forms in could 

be stated; ioaoraality of the soul end eternal life after death, or progress in solence. 
Kant was of course f amiliar with both possibilities he spoke of both of -them, but 
i t is striking that in the systematic presentation of the postulates only the imortality 
Oj. tiie soul occurs, and not social progress In any way. And it is a difficult Question. 

. j 2: 1 ® sc© what the reasons are. I believe one reason Is that in the immortality of 
► t ~ ie a cttl “° kypothesia of scientific character affecting subjects on which is 

eoBgwtcnt to spesk enters. In the ease of progress, infinite progress on earth, of 
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course Kfcnt would say that. X believe that wholly apart from Khnt's parsoi&l belief - 
you know there are all kinds of books that have been written on this, that he was free 
a lower Biddle-class pietist finally, Aram which he got his religious simplicity, end 
from the lower middle-class la Prussia he got a oertaln subnlsslvwness, end obaeoulous- 
ness; end therefore he spoke all the time of duty - X aeon this nonsense of course must 
be d enie d but when you. think of the serious considerations here that Burt took . . 

(a few I n a u dible words) . . . Given this fundamental distinction, given this broad 
outline of the problem, the immortality of the soul has a systematic preferabilltv -o 
the infinite progress on earth. And that must be considered. Whether it is. sufficient 
le an entirely different question. Xt is Interesting that precisely beomtae the 
Immortality of the soul was dropped by Bent's successors, who, therefore, became phil¬ 
osophers of history. Whether they took care of the problem created by the possible 
finite duration of life on earth, that is a question which is g—***^~Hy regarded tociay 
ee unimportant, because who cares what will happen after seven billion centuries or 
whatever the most recent figures, but for a philosopher, the distinction between a 
thousand years cf «*rse and sfcven billions of years, and a billions of years, and 
true samictemlty sad eternity is crucial. Absolutely crucial. She attitude cf tht* 
practical man, businessman, statesman is admirable in its sphere but it is limited. 

Of course it makes a enormous practical difference whether we know that earth will 
bo destroyed during the lifetime of our children or whether it will be destroyed a 
thousand years frea now. Xt makes an enormous difference for our passions, our affectioi 
but from a philosophical point of view the bigness of the numbers is of no importance. 
And in Kant, whatever we nay beiievo about the iamortality of the soul, there Is implied 
a certain reservation regarding history, regarding humen experience. X will 
this next time, that when so-called existentialism, especially in its original character, 
was a return to Kant, in this sense. But X sea one thing with greet clarity, that re 
still have to take up a number of things regarding these points X mentioned. Avec une 
elarlte grands, as Descartes once said in a ncre important . . . 

(end of lecture) 


iS ant z-.zjj&r (9 April 1$58) Lectors IV 

Now. I remind you only of the general points we made, on the basis of a consideration 
of Huaa. The first point which Kant tries to establish is the supremacy of practical 
reason, morality, which means to dethrone speculative reason. There is no possibility 
of knowledge of supra-sensible things. On the other hand, that is to be traced primarily 
to Huma. Kant regarded it as indispensable to revise radical l y the traditional concept 
of reason. Knowledge of sensible things - this is Kant's answer - is based on a pro¬ 
jection by reason of the possible objects of sensible exp er i e nce. These are the two 
points which appear at the first acquaintance with Kant. Ho knowledge of supra-sensible 
things. Ho metaphysics in the traditional sense is possible. But knowledge of sensible 
things docs not have the character which it generally assumes. Knowledge of sensible 
things is based on the projection by reason of possible objects of experience. 

Now, we must see how these two assertions make possible the assertion of the 
supremacy of practical reason, of morality. Zt is the fourteenth p a ra g ra ph frejr the 
beginning in the Second Preface. Kant had spoken of the fact his work being the 
Critique of Fore Reason might be thought to be of a merely negative kind, end than he 
gees on to show that it has a positive usefulness. To deny to this work of the Critique 
a positive useful ness is - but go ahead and read:this is already too far. 

But, it will be asked, what sort of a treasure . . . limited to mere objects 

of experience. < 

Let us stop here for a moment. Is the thought of Kant dear, in a general way? 

'ftv&n vra tf ft r f perhaps go into special difficulties or Intricacies to which he has referred. 

All possible theoretical or speculative knowledge is limited to mere objects of experience. 
That is the result of the Critique. We do not hews to go into the question of how 

this is derived. But the result Eust be understood as such; otherwise we c anno t go 

forward. Is this point clear - all possible speculative knowledge is limited to mere 
objects of experience, which mesa?, to mere objects of sensible experience? Biers is 
no possible speculative knowledge of non-sensible experience. Bow let us continue 
to get the other part of Kant's thesis. Where we left off. 

But our further contention . . . appearance without anything that appears . . 

That- there 'could' be an appearance without that which appears. Let us stop 
here and read the note where Kant explains what he means by that. 

To know an object I must be able ... it may lie In those that are practical. 

So, the question arises: we know things, trees, so on. Kant says that the 
Critique of Fore Season proves that these are only appearances, or phenomen a. Kant 
contends that this is implied - that there are things-in-themselves, which, for the same 
reason, are inaccessible. We must take this to begin with as a merely dogmatical ex¬ 
pression. There is a very groat difficulty hare which was noticed by one of the earliest 
erities of Kant, that without the things-is-thamselves, as he put It, one cannot enter 
into Kant at all, end with it one cannot stay within it. But, whether there is not a 
necessity for Kant to assert that we must see later. But that is crucial - the contention 
that genuine knowledge of the phenomenal world implied for Kant necessarily, that the 
things-in- themselves are inaccessible to us. But he goes on to say we can think the 
things-in-tkssaeelves while we cannot know them. How, what does this distinction between 
thinking and knowing mean? I can think everything, Kant says, which is not self-contra¬ 
dictory. Perhaps a golden mountain Is not self-contradictory, or a c him era. Then it 
would be possible. But K&at adds logically impossible, meaning. It does not Involve 
a contradiction. But a logical possibility is not yet a real possibility, as Kant puts 
it. It does not prove that the thing In question is truly possible. For example, in 
the ease of the chimera, assuming that it is not self-contradictory, a beast which is 


graven in frost* a goat la between and a dragon at the end* we etill don't know teethes 
It is possible la tee nature of tilings. We would have to know much sure • fr-Han ^ 
about goats as well as about dragons to answer this qus-stion. 

Nob vhat about supra-sensible beings r God, the soul. We can think them. 2a that 
sense they are logically possible. The concept of God, or of the concept of the in¬ 
corporeal sad. iaaaterial soul, is not self-contradictory, Kant says. But what about 
the objective, the reel, possibility? Sr-t ig not guaranteed by the logical possibility. 
Weil, vs need soma data for that, and Bstni: says that these data do not have to be supplies 
by theoretical knowledge| they say be supplied by moral knowledge, by the conscience, 
you can say. The facts of the conscience., or given by the conscience, may show us 
"bat these notions of the emistsoee of Get and the insaortality of the arc not 
merely logically possible but practically - for the sake of morality - necessary. 

I’m now concaroad only with helping ;fou and myself towards a very provisions! 
understanding of Sknt’s intention. There lire many very difficult questions at every 
step. If there is a particularly obneadLovu stumbling-block to any of you in these points 
which I have mentioned now don’t hesitate to bring these questions up, and if 
difficulties esn be disposed of by a brief discussion that would be all to the good. 

l x Is it possible to know about things-in-themselves even that they are logically 

possible?} 

Younsaa, for ©sample, whether iax'rporeal beings Is not a contradiction la itself. 
E&nt obviously implied that the notion of an incorporeal being is sot contradictory 
in itself, Bsat he implied. 

( . . .(inaudible question). . .) 

Kant would simply say, tell me '.-That you understand. *B*g? soul as an incorporeal 
b-aiag, Sent contends, docs not eontv’fn uuy contradiction. How would it be self-sox^ 
tredietory? In a wsy Sant docs ev/^ae, la certain parts of the Critique of Pure Baasoa » 
teat tec denial of it is based on ua obLoiublzatiom of ’matter*. Let us therefore 
®iter into as analysis of matter , which Kent in a way doss in the Critique of Bare Season 
an& we would shew that matter s a j-essarily disintegrates as you hegt« ans-iy s^a. tn' 
other words, tee assertion that incorporeal beings is self-contradictory is basad on 
a dogxatie and unasaiysed concept of matter or body. But surely great difficulties arias 
hers as wall as regarding tec ? otioa of God as e being possessing 7 perfections. 

Kant V 3 .E saare of this eiffic c ity but he said, he contends, there is so possibility 
of a logical coatra&letloa b : 3 . 

( Why can’t you think a ( i mtradietcry thought? X mean at least entertain a con¬ 
tradictory thought?) 

Yes, sure, we do thru unfortunately all the time. But what does that mean? That- 
means with one band we gi'.-s ecaething end with the other we take it away, so teat resins 
Is zero. Eiat is, frees 7 oth Kant's aad Aristotle's point of view, ertremely simple. 

To contradict oneself tw ins to say nothing. You wipe out by the second action teat 
you have posited by th/ first. For Kant teat was no problem. A contradictory thought 
is an absurd thought. Strictly speaking teat is impossible. When you think teat 
tee cat is green and ths cat is not green teat contains soma reality, namely, teat 
there are such thing?# as eats cad there are such things as colors. Surely, that is a 
non-contradictory tec ! ,gfat. But the combination of the ascription of <~*m color 
th® denial of teat a / cription to tee same being melees you to say nothing. 

( Can non-c^pirl'ml concepts be more than purely negative? That is, Kant at some 


points speaks of a concept of a mere X with no content in it whatsoever. Wouldn't 
all content belong to empirical concepts?} 

aiere are these ideas of reason, of which Kant speaks in the dialectics, kc 
follows: all empirical knowledge, in the sense of scientific knowledge, is knowledge 
of cause and effect, let ns say very crudely, of conditions of conditioned thingr., and 
then of course of the conditions of these conditions, in Infinite regress. But we cannot 
understand that thought of c ond ition, according to Shat, without being aware of the 
unconditioned. We c ann ot be aware of relativity except to an opposing absolute. In 
a way this X of which Kant speaks has a certain definiteness by being decldely non- 
conditioaed, non-relative, end for Kant there is a necessity for man to think Go L, 
meaning one God, the unconditioned, cause of everything else. It is necessary, frcs 
Kant's point of view, for human reason, but to think God and to know that he le F are 
two entirely different things. The thought of God ««*?««« not score than to think that 
God is possible. And it re mains a mere logical possibility, and therefore empty, 
unless the data of the conscience compels us to assume that God is. Ho analysis of 
p henome na, Kant says, can ever compel us to assume that God is. There is no possibility 
of demonstrating the existence of God. But therais a practical necessity to assume 
the existence of God or to believe in the existence of God. So, in other words, what 
Kant calls the concepts of reason, or ideas, are not so completely easpty, they are, 
especially, not arbitrary. A unity of the whole. We cannot help thinking and demanding 
a unity of the whole, and this unity is not complete, but on the other h»«d this unity 
can never be found in experience, sad. it can neve? be known to be but we must think 
of it. The concrete form of this unity is the idea of God. And to know that Got exists 
is impossible. To think God is necessary. You put it this way. setm* would 

apply to the soul, the immortality of the soul, as well. We must think that but we 
cannot know it. That is implied in everything. The development of this part is given 
in Kant’s doctrine of the ideas, in the first peat of the dialectics. 

( The problem, that we must think these concepts of such attributes as unconditioned, 
unattended, non-temporal as purely negative. That is, do we get to the idee- of 
a supra- sensible thing except by taking an eapirical concept and one by one 
stripping it of its empirical attributes until we are left with something that 
is not empirical but purely negative?) 

Yes, but the question is whether that is a merely arbitrary thing, this stripping, 
whether there is an evident necessity of our reasoning which does not compel us to do 
so. and, indeed, they lead in a way to empty abstractions. You can put it this way. 
Meaning, we cannot know if those beings are. We can never know that, but the question 
is whether we are not compelled by moral practical reason to assume this. 

( How about specific attributes, such as God is just?) 

Yes, we must assume that. That is part of it, that we must assume that God is 
holy. etc. Ihat is developed by Kant in the Critique of Practical Reason . In other 
words, the God we must assuse on the basis of the conscience must be a wmw b.t God. That 
follows. 

( Is the theeretical possibility established by the Critique of Pure Reason that 
justice is not contradictory to one of the other attributes we do not know?) 

That ssans simply that God is mysterious. Sent cannot to have perfect knowledge 

of the- essence of God. That is absolutely impossible from his point of view. But 
the God which you must think and the extent to which you mast t hin k him is not eelf- 
contradietory. 

( Because we are compelled to think a just God we must assume a just God is net 


logically impossibles) 

Because your theoretical knowledge doss not tall you anything* 

( It neither dairies that It Is possible nor impossible?) 

Ho, what Esnt says is this; if there ware a theoretical knowledge of God then 
there could be a contradiction between the practical conception of God and the theoretical 
conception. But since there ie no theoretical conception of God there can be no con¬ 
tradiction. 

( Bui; as long ae we know we are ignorant of his attributes is it impossible for 
the conscience to think an attribute which might be in contradiction with one of 
the attributes . . .) 

Yes, sure, that is part of the difficulty, but let us leave it at that for the 
time being. And cow let us raad the beginning of the sequel where we can answer ons 
of our questions. The distinction between thing-in-itself and phenomenon ie abeoiutslv 
necessary. So speak of appearances masse to imply something which appears. You can 
say that In a esnee it is merely verbal. Why doas he call it a thing in the first plaes? 
But we will esq later that Kant does not make use of such silly quibbles. Now let 
us first get & somewhat greater clarity as to the status of the thing-in- itself from 
the nest sentence. 

How let us suppose that the distinction . . . things as things in themselves* 

Now let us step here. So they are the 'same* things. It is not so that if we 
have here eats, and dogs, and trees, end chairs, and then there is something, ac entirely 
different thing here. The same things, the seas things, are known to us only as objects 
of experience. They ere not known to us as they are as thingo-ia-themselves. That 
is hard to understand. One can explain Kant's distinction first of all in a merely 
historical, way, by referring to the tradition. Let us assume that all things have been 
created by God. God would know them in an entirely different way than we know them. 

Sic way in which God knows them is how they are as things-in-teeasslveg. We knew tfess 
only as created beings can know crested beings. That is certainly a crucial premise 
of Sant's thought, the possibility of creation, and a divine knowledge of the created 
things. But one can perhaps understead Sant's thought also from a way which ie core 
familiar to us today. What is the way in which average people of some so-called sophis¬ 
tication conceive of this matter? What is the status of our knowledge, say our scien¬ 
tific knowledge, according to what is assumed today? Vulgarly? Vaguely? Because we 
cannot help thinking about the same problem although not necessarily on the basis of 
the same premises ae Kant doe3 . . . 


. . . Our understanding is human understanding, on. all levels, from sense up to every¬ 
thing. All our knowledge ia relative to tan. And same people today even say it is 
relative to specific men, say modem man, or Chinese - but we don't have to go into 
that complication. Ail knowledge is relative to s&a. But why should this knowledge 
or perception relative to nan have a higher status than tee perception relative to dogs 
or cats? Doss this not create a problem, if all knowledge is relative to man? Does 
this not necessarily open the question of a kind of knowledge Which would not imply 
of relativity? 2 will develop this a bit better. According to tee view which prevail© 
today, within the sciences as far as I know, wan is a purely accidental being. There 
could be entirely different beings who also might be able to use verbal symbols but 
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would not be sen as could be shown by the feet that they would not be able to read as 

-beings. Bov shot is that? Z nan, vhat does knowledge naan under such condi t io n s? 

Of course you can say knowledge is nothing but a tool that this particular beast ca lled 
rm.j\ produces In order to survive. Something of this kind is sometimes suggested. 

But there is something unsatisfactory in that. Because somehow we also think of knowledge 
as objective and not merely suffering from this kind of relativity. Z do not know 
whether Z sake myself cl e a r or not. 

Well, let us look bade at the Platonlc-Arlstotellan view to see another possibility. 
For Aristotle especially,but it is also true of Plato although lees vivid, this problem 
doesn't arise because men is not accidental. Man is that being, only being, known 
to us which is open to everything. Nan is the microcosm and therefore man has it in 
Mniwif to be open to the macrocosm, to all strata, parts, or what have you, of the 
whole. So there is no relativity to man because relativity to man n a ans the relativity 
to the measure. Plato does not reject, as some people say, the position that man is 
the measure of all things. He rejects a certain simple version of that such as that 
the individual is the measure of all things, but men as men is the measure of all 
things. If you look up the passage in the Laws , you can see a cautious formulation 
of that view and it is not simply rejected. 

Bov, that is abandoned. Nan is just one species among any other species, Uhat 
is the status of knowledge? Kant draws this c onclusi o n. Man is not the microcosm. 

That is somehow Implied. Therefore, relativity of knowledge to men implies another kind 
of knowledge which is truly open end that asn, according to Kant, only be divine knowledge, 
not of dogs. Therefore, it seams that the Kantian assertion of the thing-in-itself is 
one, a very re s pec ta ble, alternative to the classi c al view of microcosm-macrocosm. 

That is, Z think, the way to look at it. Today of course this question is pushed bade 
by virtue of a certain attempt to get rid of anything which could be ea lled felae meta¬ 
physics, but an attempt which has never been successful except in . . (inaudible few 
words). . but it was empty and formal and therefore not altogether to be recommended. 

There is another criticism possibly of Kent which was made after Kant—Fichte, Schillin g 
and Hegel—of which Z shall speak later. 

( I'm having difficulty reconciling what you just said with the things we hear about 

in Aristotle, for instance, that the human thinge ere not the highest things.) 

Bo. things, surely, but that does not have to do with that. There Is 

a passage in the sixth book of the Ethics where Aristotle mekee the distinction, between 
white, and aay useful, useful. There Aristotle says if somet h i n g is white it is simply 
so but if you say useful you imply a relativity. Useful for human beings, for fishes, 
for trees, or vhat have you. The human tilings, vhat Aristotle means by human things 
are which are relative to nan in so fer as he is not a thinking being. For the 

time being that is tin most difficult of all questions which you read. But Z cannot 
go beyond that now. Be nay come to other aspects of it later. 

Z suggest now that we continue. You must not forget that our discussion Is quite 
naturally very vague up to this point. Be must cone to that concrete and serious 
question which is the starting point of this whole distinction and Kant will speak of 
that in the lanedlate sequence eo then let us read another p as s ag e . Bead the same 
sentence again, please. 

Bow let us suppose that the distinction ... by the mechanism of nature. 

Zs this clear so fer? If there is no distinction made between things as phenomena 
and things as things-in-themselves then we must aay that the p r inciple of caus alit y In 
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its strictest deterministic sense is unqualifiedly valid - unqualifiedly valid, 

Z could not, therefore, without palpable . . . could r.ot have done otherviee. 

Do you see that? It is necessary, Eant says, to say of ono being, the human soul, 
that it is free, because if it were not free morality would be impossible, On the 
other hand, it is also necessary to say that the soul is not free but every human thought 
or wish is fully det erm i ne d. That is necessary to say. Why is it necessary to say? 
Because such things as the Conservation of Energy could not be maintained of visible, 
physical phenomena, if this were not- fully determined, Zh« scientific understanding 
of the world, Sant maintains, require? strict necessity of every action, including 
of course mental action, occuring in o&> and the g& rre * world. And we would get all - all 
kinds of superstition would come in if tL.\t were not strictly nmintained. Qe the 
other head, it is impossible to deny the fixadok of the will without denying morality. 

Shat is the problem at which Eant really stsuxs - tfca necessity to na^rrhP<n the universal 
mseasniem of all events and at the earns time to assert the freedom of the will. Shat 
is the starting point. And Eant cays there is n. way out. Either you must question 
causality, and to question it say point naans of ev-rss to destroy the principle, and, 
on the other hand, morality. How, let us read fTosa vhsre we left off. 

But, if our critique is not in error . . . alt.% not knovabls in any such 

fashion. 

You see. in other words, X cannot say Z know the soul a being of a certain 
nature end therefore Z know that the soul is free, a free age^t, That is impossible. 
Therefore, the only way of knowing the freedom of man is to kno - it from a datum* fres 
a fact, accessible to us, and that is the moral lav, which implis.- that we are free. 

The moral lav tells us: Zhou shalt act in a certain way. That imp'ie* that we arc free 
to act or not to act. That Is the most superficial meaning of frosd^v. And therefore 
the fact of the moral law is issposslble without freedom. Freedom osse^S; be deduced from 
a theoretical knowledge of a spiritual substance called the soul. 

For X should then have to know ... of the principles which flew ths^. 

Sow, vs suet try to roach a point where we can translate for the purpose o' our 
understanding what Eant says Into notions which are familiar to you from your tra cing . 
Wkst would be an equivalent? Sow, let us assume - well, how does the problem, st&at. 
today? Things have changed, because the principle of causality is no longer the ssas. 
as it was in science, but there Is an equivalent. X don’t know if this will work bub 
X will try. According to the theory prevalent today scientific knowledge is possible* 
only of f&cis, and correlations of facta. Kith that you are acquainted in general 
ter£3. Zt is impossible to know values, that is to say, we can know values as facts, 
msaaiag that A values alpha - that you can know, but of course we do not know it as 
a v^lu£. This is shown by the sere fact that conflicts between values cannot be ratios^!! 
or scientifically decided. So we have a dosed aystsm of facts and correlations of 
facts end there is no possibility of knowing values. What we do? Xf we assizes 

that this is not the last word about values, if we assume that there is avareaese 
of values - X apologize for the term 'values’ - but if there is eons awaresasssef valuer 
but which cannot possibly have a piece within scientific inquiry must we not do sessr&iiy; 
about that? Must we net limit the sphere of science and say, 'all right, in science 
we cannot talk about values in a way applicable to values, but there most be something 
else*. That is only the first step. The second step is that you cannot say, 'all 
right, here we have the sphere of facts and here we have the sphere of values'. Stab 
won't do, because the same phenomena - not in East's use of the word - the sess things., 
are both facts and values. Sake a eiaspie case. A crook would not appear as a crook 


a but oa the other hand ha aasns 

“T f Bame _ tiurs. When we xook; at things outside of the classroom, ve say a crook 

Wh2t S2? e S® cIa8srooa say a men with ccsapl^os J?! don't know 

waat. ho*?, what is that? Hov can wa solve that problem? Except if we sav w® loni- pt 
the same phimomenon from two different points of view. This voSd reqlliS £ ’ttef it- 
Xf aut ^? rlt y of> science, that we show the essential limitations of science 
!? s *substantially very different in Kant's time but there <s 
Ksjxt ®« wfe obian science, understood in its strictly fcter- 

^r?and^eistic sense, as the inescapable of phenomena. That is, you eaanoti 

f ia ® rst f ad “y Phenomenon except in determinisitic and materialistic: terms 
Sf, 2 ^ oal yw to understand it. <&en what? There is something 
*he utmost Importance, and not only something in heaven, in an entirely different di¬ 
mension wnere there would be no possible conflict, but Concerned wiS thT 
phenomena, especially man. You look at statistics of cars, a scientific InvZtiSion 

**** incld2nce of this ana this kind of thing i s that and that, or vou look 
incidence of rain, or hail, or whatever it is, and yet you know that that is 

suppositions lookias at things. When you are confronted with the criminal 

SSstiS t™ *°Q?°V y S0£a2 ° as ^ or ^ yourself then you cannot look at it in 
statistical texEw. So, how can we account for the duality of point of view v, r 

saying the same phenomenon belongs to two radically different Sntaxts? HuibS^. 7 

tbar *?“* assumed that the moral judgment is of a much higher dignity 

than the staw-stical judgnsnt. You can probably understand that, although there are 

that if*™* - bUt you 080 "^^erstaad how someone would sake this contention 

a s ^ la «■»<*• it is a more relevant questi^^ ' 
®f? oo^oated wxtn criminal propositions to raise the question: Ought I to do 
i «*han uae question: What will become of next year's statistics? Yes? Because 
yon can say that- will take care of itself somehow.^ ^ Sinf^tlew 

Ssarefore, the extreme expression of that is the distinction 
— — viewing taings as they appear, as mere phenomena, end as they are in themselves. 

, .t<.rm thing-in itself* is of course a very crude expression because va usual iv 

tS ^ probably for reasons of caution. iff 

noBt S® 3 ®* 31 * the most vagus, term, 'thing* ana did not call it 'beinc-ia- 

a Sestion'o?^!^-!?^? 118 f**; S °* ther ® is •*» analogon to that in ourtlaes, 

L ? J Spence, but it is merely an analogon which 2 introduced 

to h^^p Bffis of you perhaps to understand what Kant is taifcW about. It is bv no 

6im>1 f r ff S f R that for Eant beatific knowledge is not fund- 
^ 2^,I*"® -ecieEtifie knowledge, as we somehow must assume today. 

£? g ® OJa8try 834 4uite a few other things. I eanaotS into 

tuaw now. But we must reach a point that is absolutely necessarTfor our ournofL 

thatuSdarskndirS/ 687 today xt is - And I am very anxious to achieve 

( ?^ P “'. 0nS "5 leultl “ s of Kant is that he accepts, in the last analvsi. 

Eomi teta as higher than the physical data, or taking niral datTsolSiflv 

xllssss iffasjs .' 

luite^^^fa'to Sf “Sfff yB « 18 f™*»iM* That is not 
this kind fkvaS *,vT+Sf I!* Fp arrive at psychoanalysis, or aomgfcM» g of 

Kant's analysis of ^LSty^^o^sSS^T this^eSly possible. 

uy nay oe questioned, but the question arises whether its 
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premise, that the moral p h en o mena are irreducible, is questioned. Because one could 
conceivably analyze morality in different terms. But the question is whether you can 
reduce morality to non-morality, or sub-morality. Eiat is the question. Sie scientific 
thinker would of course say that you have to do it, just as it was said in XanVe time. 

You have to give a deter mini stic account of morality which means, in effect, - is 
at least what Kant had in mind - that means the reduction of morality to non-morality. 

( Insofar as Kant wouldn't ascribe this duality to the limits of Hnm*m knowledge, 
but rather accepts is as the pre-req.ul6ita of human knowledge - if we could 
see that the duality of the noumsnal and the phenomenal worlds is not inherent 
in the world as such but rather due to the inability of man to go beyond appearances, 
we would be saying that tills duality is only transitional or temporary,} 

Yes, but that means in principle it is already done. We do not have now a re¬ 
duction of morality to non-morality but we will have it in fifty or two-hundred yearn. 
Exat f as far as the principle goes, is the same thing. That wouldn’t help. But, let 
us take the scientific fellows and see whether that works and can work. They say that 
values - Kant of course wouldn't speek of 'values’ - that distinction of good end 
baa, of just and unjust, which is what they mean by values, is merely emotive. That 
depends cr, the individual and the constitution of the individual, or what have you - 
that has no dignity, no cognitive dignity, whatever. You know that. Good. And then 
we give a merely factual account that class A Is inclined to value alpha and Sk i d Row 
people are inclined to have Beta, and you know this kind of thing. That is the view. 

Can we leave it at that? Is it possible? The question arises, regarding science itself, 
is science good? This answer of course cannot be answered by science. That is clear. 

I E3&n what would science do in order to sell science, to get foundation money. Is an 
entirely different story, but that they do as practical man or administrators but not 
as scientists. But the assertion that science is good, that enlightenment, or clarity, 
however you call it, ere good things, cannot be maintained by the scientist as scientist 
in this modern view. Eat means not only special theories or hypotheses of science, 
but science as & whole. Ese whole scientific approach, is optional. Yes? I steen it 
is not so that I, as a human, rational being, am obliged to respect science - not nec¬ 
essarily to become a scientist but to respect science - as the great actualization, the 
fora in which reason is actualized, so that I must despise a^rself if I became an oppo¬ 
nent. Ho. Eas values of the opponents are, from the point of view of science, as 
high as those of the scientist. That is a different personality type. Yes? That is all. 
You cannot say one is higher than the other. Science is optional. What **•■<**'- ir the 
fundEmastal feet, given this state of affairs? Hot science, nor any- scientificelly 
established feet or theory or hypothesis, has a fundamental option, the fundamental option, 
say, for simplicity's sake, science aad non-science. Bon-science can mean n possibi¬ 
lities, but that is of no interest to me now. All right. Eiat is the fundamental point. 

I would like to understand that option, because while I may cot be a scientific asm, 

I try to reach seme clarity. How do I proceed? If I try to understand this fursdamestal 
option, if I try to interpret that, scientifically, 2 contradict myself. Because 2 
make already an assumption which 2 know is optional. I havs to go deeper t* 1 *” science. 
Furthermore I know, on the basis of tills same feet, that the option cannot possibly 
be a rational choice, because no choice of any value can be rational. So, we are then 
confronted with this fact, that the f undamental hiTmam ph»>n-rtnw»^ 7 v !i is an option of a nen- 
rational character which cannot be properly analyzed in scientific terms. 

How let as call this option freedom, because there is no compulsion, not either 
by external circumstances or else by reason. It is a radically free act. So we find 
then, deeper than science, more fundamental than science, a fundamental freedom, which 
can find one possible fulf i ll m ent in science, other possible fulfillmoits in otixer pur¬ 
suits. Eiat is an adaption of what Kant mesas to the present situation. Freedom is 




■y-e most fuMsnsgntsl feet. An understanding of what science doss, an analysis of science 
an epistemology, or however you e&ll it, leads to something ncre fundamental 5 

science, snd that to w hi c h it loads is a radical, abyssal, freedom. 

This is what peoplo sometimes moan today by existentialism. i s 6 

sodified farm of Kant. It has this in cotsn on i beyon & the sphere of theoretical, specu¬ 
lative knowledge end acre f un d a me nt al, more true, is freedom. This freedom does no longer 
have a law as it does in Sant, it is no longer rational, but that is ano t h e r natter. 

But the formal structure of the thought is the seme end of course 4 mm ooerged 

out of a modification of Kant so that what Kant meant is immediately intelligible 
to us tax the basis of the present state of affairs. But, indeed, in Kant the specific 
formulation of the problem is entirely different because in Kant's t<»K» j y> ^ 
said that science must be value-free. 

David Bass, to whom they always refer as their father, or grandfather, *h-n» he 
denied that values can be rationally known, it was dear to that the values 
are accepted by all men, but people don't act on them. You could use the term w frTT *'* 
lav, in tbs sense of moral law, although in a complicated version. Suae was not a 

relativist. 

So, this probles was in feat entirely different and the problem was ho 

this question: a closed deterministic system, excluding moral freedom, is incompatible 
with the phenezsanon of morality. And the question which you raise is perfectly lsgi- 
tinat®. Is feat's analysis of the moral phenomenon correct? Surely, a very necessary 
question, but still one cannot dispose of it as a kind of old fogey. That I tried to 

Ciear. How, is there any other point? To repeat. Kant ***^ , *» very specific assump¬ 
tions that theoretical knowledge in its perfection as he sees it is not the 
of our day, but the science of the eighteenth century, late eighteenth century, and 
eaeswhat modified. That is perfectly true. Therefore quite a ftrw problems arise nov 
which did not arise for Kant. One can state the problem as follows, disregarding the 
niceties about nom-B a eli daa n geometry and the indeterminacy principle so on: For 
Sant there was no question whatever that scientific understanding, Hewtonian under¬ 
st anding , and the highest fora of which is certain equations, is simply the most perfect 
fora of our natural understanding. When I see x shooting y, x as the cause of the death 
of y, e do not proceed in a fundamaat&lly different way from what tbs scientist does 
when h® tries to find the cause of the phenomenon. It is only more perfect, be cause 1 
the scientist is not limited to this particular ease but he tries to establish laws 
of cause and effect. 


Iii tbs course of the nlnteesth century, especially in the last of ths 

ninteente century, as fttr as I know, people become aware of one possibility which can 
be stated more simply as follows: ths scientific understanding of the world, the 
understanding of ths world which we find in modem science, is not singly ths perfection 
of our natural understanding. It is a radical modification of it based on 
specific premises. Tram, this moment on the analysis of our natural understanding of 
ths world am the analysis of tbs scientific understanding of the world became two 
entirely different things sad it was then understood that thsy had to be scat t y* 
sue ths true problem for such a philosophy would have to be first to understand the 
natural understanding of the world snd then to see by virtue of wh«.t the 

scientific understanding of the world arises from the natural understanding of the world. 
And this change is connected, I believe, most of all with tee name of Eusserl, ths 
founder of tee school called Phenomenology, in Genany and Switzerland. That is of 
course one crucial difference. Immediately tee most important difference between tee 
state of tee modern day and teat of Shat. 

Bow, I would like to rend a few mors passages In tee Preface. I we should 





read the conclusion of this passage hex® because a vary famous forarule. occurs of which 
we must take cognizance. Continue wbox® we left off. 

But as it is since X do not need for morality anything except that freedcss 
is not self-contradictory asd therefore can at least be thought and X do 
not need to understand it a7y more. 

You see, that is the problem we lad before, the difference between thinVr-tr> e £&& 
knowing. Z can th i nk freedom, becauaa freedom is not contradictory; there is no 
contradiction between freedom and the mechanism, by virtue of the dis t i nction between 
appearance and thing- in-itself. But Z do not understand It. Bov does he say it in th© 
translation? 


Morality does not, lnds&., require that freedom . . . may each, therefore, 
make good Its position. 

Yes. You see, that is the my single sued superficial formulation but not misleading. 
Shnt tries to preserve physics but lie also tries to preserve morality. Be cannot do 
it esespt by asking the distinction between appearance and thing-in-itself. Yes? 

Zhis, however, is only p ssible insofar . . . very dogmatic, which wars 
against morality. 

Basely, the unbelief is dogrstic, not the morality. So. that Is the famous formula. 

Bov docs he cay it? 

( Z must therefore abolish sc Janes.) 

Bo, abolieh is of course irpossible. 

( Iteay.) 


32hat is also not - aafhsb m, the Germs word which later on played a great role 
in Bsat doesn't have of courts in Bust that meaning, you know, vfcare aufhsben me**** 
both to destroy and to raise. But, cm the other head, abolish and deny are not - 


Suspend?) 


Yes, that would sooshov be a bit better. Z cannot now find a better translation. 
Whst then docs Sant say? Vi Jiout a critique of purs reason, without the critique wh ich 
he has given, vs necessarily asausac that scientific knowledge of the world is adequate 
or full kaowledsfii. In this ii?lentifieally understood world there is not only no know¬ 
ledge- of God, freedom, and immortality of the soul but not even the possibility 
of it. East fe&ys that is fe/al to morality. And the argument is mux® precisely this: 
th© issaediats lisraafi of morality is freedom and Kant contends ws cannot that 

frssdsa without eesiMag at the ease time God and immortality. Into ***** question 
I do not thin!? it i® now nsicasary to enter. Science itself has its legitimate degastissa 
but legitimate only within i srfcala limits end these limits era established by Bant in 
this fora: Seises® is the jmst adequate fors of knowing the pfesBcsasaal world but the 
phsnsEsss&l world is nceeasr;.’ily distinguished £Toa, and inferior in rank to, the thing-in- 
iteelf, the world in which aoxality is at boss. ’ 


S*are aru ©ctresely inorfcaxtfc mattes in the praf&se to the first and second 
editions which wo mast tfklp, but Z would like to mention a few more points. In the 
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paragraph, vfiiieh is very important, because Kant makes bare a distinction, between 
tbe in-cerest of tbs schools, of acadegd ciaas, and tbs interest of men, and he tries 
to show that his denial of the possibility of theoretical metaphysics is a blov of course 
to the professors of awtaphysies. Kant says there is a higher interest, and that is 
the interest of nan, and this interest Is not banished by the Critique of Pure Bsssoa ., 
but rathe? helped. Bov, in this connection he uses a remarkable expression. Has 
possession is the possession of these beliefs in God, freedom, and immortality. 

Shis possession thus not only z\aoains undisturbed but it yet rather 
thereby in respect because the schools nov are taught not to to them¬ 

selves any h i g her insight in the matter vt jo h regards man's general care than 
that vklch the great, the most estimable for us, »w rem equally attain. 

That is a very Important remark. Tho translation does not come out. "The great 
multitude’' - mass is a tern steaming from physics. Z believe it has been applied to 
human masses only since the French, devolution - 'arising en masse*. People today speak 
of the masses and replace the expression 'the man* or'the multitude* by 'the mssee*. 

But Kant do3£n ! t speak of 'the masses' “'the gnat multitude which deserves our greatest 
hui^R respect* - that is the others!is of the criticism of speculative metaphysics. 

If, in the most important respect, the most simple man is equal to the most sophisticated 
philosopher, in tie most important respect loth ran claim belief, hence, there is no 
supremacy of knowledge concerning Gcd, freedom, and the isEortality of the soul, is not 
the status of the multitude of man is infinitely raised? ren« is that element of Rousseau, 
of which I spoke before, and which we should never forget whe n we eocyt to the more 
interesting questions. To my very great regret I must leave at these fev remarks 
regarding the preface to the second edition because vs cannot go into a really adequate 
study of Kant's criticism of metaphysics. I repeat therefore again the two points 
which Sant makes: the true basis of metaphysics is morality, and the - the Goperaiesn 
devolution of which we spoke of last time - reason is projecting, constituting *>*3 not 
receptive of fact. And this gives us two questions. First, only in and through morality 
loss msa become aware of the supra-fsnnsible. «3nly morality is not and cannot be in 
need of experience but is purely rational. Art! we have read in the section on the ideas 
where East refers to Plato why that is so. Experience cannot possibly give us a dear 
notion of virtue, of goodness, because no man la likely to be simply good and even if 
he were we would not know that he ic- ffimply goctl if we did not have an independent 
standard of judgment.. Experience is -finable to supply us with moral and political 
standards- Therefore the moral and political tracking must be strictly a priori . The 
second question which arises on the basis of tha two points which Z mentioned is: is 
there a connection between the supremacy of practical reason and the new view of thsore- 
tieal reason, the new view according to which raison is not receptive but projecting 
or constitutive? Bov let us turn to one passage which is most important in this respect 
and that is in the section on th<7 parsJngiarag of pure reason, in the Transcendental 
Dialectic . 

Th oug ht , taken by itself, is merely logical function and therefore the 
pure spontaneity of the combination of the mmvfftviri of a merely ... 

let us stop here fear on 't moment. In all knowledge there is given a manifold, as 
it is called in the translation - a variety of f ease-data, color sacs other data. 

How this manifold has to be united to become intelligible. is the action of the 

spontaneity of the combination or connection of phenomena. That is the thing-in-itself. 
2k& f be ginning of the next paragraph. 

Bie proposition *Z think' insofar as it amounts to the assertion 'Z eadst 
thinking* is no mere logical function but determines the subject which is then 
at the same time object with respect to existence. 
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Let ua stop here. Vie don't need more than that. I'm sorry. We need the last 
sentence of the pr ec ed ing paragraph. 

If, an the other hand, X can he conscious of myself simply as t h i nk i ng 

then since . . . although nothing in myself is thereby given to thought itself. 

How. X will try to explain vhat this Is shout. You remember perhaps the old story 
of Descartes, who believed he had disco ver ed an absolute certainty in "X think, hence 
X am" and since X am as a thinking being and merely as a thinking being but since th i n king 
can be the action only of an incorporeal being X knov that X am as an incorporeal being, 
as an incorporeal substance, and from this it "would seem to follow the immor tality 
of oyself as an incorporeal substance, although Descartes van shrewd e n ou g h never to 
try to prove the latter point. But others lacked Descartes 1 caution and therefore that 
was one of the famous proofs of the immortality of the soul. To which Kant says there 
is no question that the most fundamental phenomenon is the "I think". This however 
does not entitle me to say X knov myself as a thinking, and therefore, incorporeal, 
or insnstcrial substance. That is the aaaning of this old discussion. X aa not now 
interested in this aspect of Kant's eriticiso. of the proof of the immortality of the 
soul. Let ue turn to the paragraph after the next. 

Should it be granted that ws may in due course . . . determinable independent¬ 
ly of the- condition of empirical intuition. 

The only point which X ask you to keep in mind in the preced in g sentences is this: 
thinking &s such is characterized by spontaneity. Spontaneity as opposed to receptivity. 
The color-patches, we receive. Die combining of the color-patch and the sound to the 
thing and its qualities, that is an act of the spontaneity of reason. And this spon¬ 
taneity of toe reason is the same fundamentally as toe fact that our reason is projecting 
and constitutive and not receptive or passive. Sow Kant here refers to another phenomenon, 
nassly, to toe moral conscience. This spontaneity of reason is the reason why the human 
understanding prescribes nature its lavs. In other words, reason projects toe possible 
objects of experience. The actual objects must also have the some status. The possi¬ 
bility of universally valid lavs of nature depends on such a primary project of reason. 

Dais applies to theoretical reason. Bov what is the ease with practical reason? In 
practical reason ws are also legislating. We are legislating, however, in regard to 
our own being only, not in regard to dogs and cats. But we are l e gislating entirely 
a priori . There is no possibility, no necessity, of supplementing the dictates of 
our practical reason by experience. You don't have to say: let me make a distinction 
between some individuals whom X might and others whom X might not kill. This does 
not enter at all. What I'm driving at is this: the Ego, the X, as le gi sl ating with 
a view to possible experience, cannot determine without experience. Xt can only give 
the general outline. The Ego, as legislating in regard to Itself, cannot possibly 
be based on experience because it is fully determined in itself. This is toe outline 
of the answer to the question which X raised before, whether there is a c onn ec t ion 
between the supremacy of practical reason end toe novel view of theoretical reason. 

We can now state this as follows: Kant asserts, in toe first place against Hums, 
but in fact against toe whole tradition, toe spontaneity of reason. Bov, spontaneity 
is a term with a long pre-history and the classic passage occurs in Aristotle's Ethics , 
Book XXX, where Aristotle makes a distinction between spontaneity, which al 1 the 
animals have, end choice, which only man possesses. This distinction was somehow, 

X believe, in Kant's mind when he spoke of toe spontaneity of reason. The spontaneity 
of reason is lower than choice or freedom. The spontaneity of the understanding gives 
rise to toe phenomenal world as a determinate world. Xt is a kind of freedom. Our 
theoretical knowledge is based on a kind, or, if you want, on a shadow, of freedom. 



trus freedom is tbs frecaoEi of Eor&iity. Bat tbsre is a connection between ti.s 
assertion of th -3 eupreasey of practical reason* which implies the supremacy of freedom, 
end the new understanding of theoretical reason. Theoretical reason is itself an 
exercise of freedom in its spontaneity. . . 

(change of taps) 

. . . tut there are certain very tread things which, we oust understand even if we have 

no interest beyond that In Kant or in philosophy at all. Let us that ve have 

understood* on cert a i n premises; it was necessary for Kant to distinguish between the 

p henomen on and the thing-in-itself, aid the simple basis for this was: the 

necessity of a strict deterministic system end the impossibility of understanding morality 

on a deterministic plane. That must always be taken as the starting-point* as Kant says." 

Zt the world of modern physics or say the physics of Kant's time* is the world simply, 

there could not possibly be morality. Therefore* Kant is trying to show that the 

world as known theoretically is only the world as it appears as distinguished 

the world as it is in itself. But there is a great difficulty hero. She thing-in-itself 

Is uifenowabla, Kant says. But given this hov can it be said to be, if it is unknown? 

^hst is the simple difficulty which I referred to the first ties, doe ran say that 
the devsiopiBsat after Kant suffered froc this difficulty as wall ass from others. 

I 

3cw w$ -soma back to a question raised by Mr. __some weeks ago. What about the 

thing which Kent is doin g in the Critique of Pure Besson ? He discovers hare a structure 
of reason itself. This innermost structure of reason is not mere phenomenal nor is it 
Kant's thiag-in-itsalf. The basis of that is obscure. Would it not make mont^ to say 
this ias&raogt structure of reason, or to use a stronger, sore exact, expression, the 
transcendental subjectivity, the fuademeritsl act by which reason constitutes the 
cxpariencabla unit, that this is the thisg-in-itself? Let us drop God and iasaortslity, 
to put It vory bluntly, whiek Kent postiTj^tod. and let us see in this transcendental 
subjectivity the thing-ia-lta&Lf, and therefore, in a way, God. Of course that requires 
ctksr radical changes and as & result of this « har>g» we say we have the 
cyst®a. For Esgsi the thing-in-itself is knowable, known, perfect. The adequate under¬ 
standing of husssn reason is tdsg absolute knowledge, is the highest, metaphysics. It is 
e metaphysics which has nothing to do any more with incorporeal substances. It is based, 
according to his claim, at every point, on phenomena accessible to our experience. 

But it lays bare tho inner connection of all elements of our experience, that is 
the thisg-in-itealf. 

I will try to state this a bit more precisely. In Kent there ere two of 

postulates of practical reason, Sssorfcality of soul - X disregard sow the problem of 
God - but there also, as we shall see next time, a of postulate of infinite 
progress towards the perfect political order, also a moral postulate. That has something 
to do with the question of Kant's philosophy of history. Why did Kant make these two 
kinds of postulates, the iassortality of the soul and infinite progress towards the 
psarfect political order? Because he made a distinction between moral progress aTt ^- 
institutional pregrass. The progress towards the perfect political order is not in 
itsslf a moral progress. It is a morally desirable progress but sot a moral progress. 

Mia e&n live in a perfectly Just society, according to Bant, and can have the morality 
of devils. So the perfect political order is morally desirable but not in itself moral. 

It would be moral if all its members were moral, but that of course depends entirely 
cn the free act of the individuals. Therefore Bant is really compelled to 
a distinction which finds its expression in moral progress end iacortality of the soul, 
but I still have -fee possibility of changing end that is not cut off brutally by that. 

But on the other hand this institutional progress is also morally demanded but that is 
not the wants as the moral progress. In other words, institutional progress, as Ksnt 


6®ee it ; as morally desirable but not fulfil 1 ir<g the deaEade of morality, is, strietlv 
speekins.. lifeless; I mean, lacking moral life, necessities of all kinds, of a prud; - 
nature ws can say, will bring about, may bring about, a perfectly Just society. But 
there is no morality required for that. In itself it is a 1-ffoi gs * thing. 

Nos? this we esc say in a way was the starting point for Hegel. Hegel tried to 
prove that this progress towards the perfect social order is necessarily a mor al progress 
too. Seres, he had no use any more for the immortality of the soul. Boat’s dropped. 

But while this has nsny recoemendatioas advantages in the eyes of most modem 
thinkers it has one great disadvantage. Namely, there is a danger in & fun¬ 

damental harmony between institutional perfection and moral perfection. The simc-le 
word for this danger is philistinism, self-satisfaction that one lives in a particular 
society and acts according to its lavs and decrees of its members, and that can go 
together with being . . .(inaudible few words). . . At any rate, this difficulty, 
the Esgslian solution, and quite a few others, led to a revolt against Rfrggi after 
his time and led to a return to Sant. The most effective form of this return to Bust 
today is existentialism, and X would like to explain this briefly. 

^o return to Sent meant to re-assert in one way or the between 

the phasetasaou and the thing- in- itself but it was impossible to say that the thing-ir.- 
i-rnif y&s unknowable because that is really not a tenable position. Therefore, ©sist- 
entis-liss. asserts that the thing-in- itself is kaowsble in a ssasa. There is an awareness 
of it. But this awareness includes the realization that the thing-in-itself is essentially 
elusive ss& esnnot possibly be fully understood or intellectually controlled, re-fo 
thing- in-itself is what is called existence. That this is so is shown by -the stats^nt 
of th© greatest man cacnseted with existentialism, Heidegger. The simple formula of 
Esgsl for this thought is: the substeao© is the subject. I cannot go into that now, 
but subetanse is Spiaosa’s term and subject is Sant's. Se substance is not natter. 

Bsc eubsteaee is the subject. For Heidegger the substance is existence. Proa t-M? 
posnt of vi®w it would be vary interesting to have a look at Heidegger's l ri'fcq » T £yg t c i tj P T a 

but I believe that it would l@ad us too fsr would go beyond what we wt*» 
do new here. We have to now find a 3-ink-up to the subject of oar next meeting, nassly,, 
lint's writings on the philosophy of history, and that would be more easily Intelligible 
to all of us. 

l&at admitted the possibility and the necessity of a philosophy of history but 
this philosophy of history does not fora a part of his system. It is somehow margins!. 

The- question is what prevent©! Sant from making a philosophy of history en essential 
part of his doctrine, and also what compelled Mm to admit its possibility. And the 
reason for addressing these questions to Ifeat is our desire to understand soasw&at 
better whst is mssnt by this mysterious thing called history, because the investigation 
of Skat say throw ease light on it. 

How one point to which I referred in ay very brief suamiery is this. There was ca© 
g^eat competitor to ths philosophy of history or to tbo recognition of history as a 
central problem of philosophy. That was the immortality of the soul. I that is 

in one way easy to understand. If msn are chiefly or predominantly concerns! with 
salvation or perfection in tbs life after death the concern with perfection on earth 
is likely to be smaller. Perhaps that is only a pramise but there to be eoegj 

truth to it, that the eoasem with improvement of earthly institutions has beccsse grater 
an proportion as the belief in immortality has lost its forms? power over large bodies 
of msn . The interesting question is this. Whatever we may think about the immortality 
of tks soul, does this belief not eabody an awareness of difficulties regarding progress, 
difficulties which boeasa less in the nlnteeath end twentieth centuries. Bs&t is one 
subject ve have to consider but there will profcably^bthers. And it also has scasthing to 


VJket about this essential 


dc with. the Issue 2 Eautionetl txszcvs coucsiuiu.? Hegel 

elesvcige between iaisuitationa and Earality, c:? institutions end the spirit? Xs it nt 
& 2 i eternal problem which would even arise if ail institutions were the best we eould 
wish for? was feat not aware of this difficulty to a higher degree than Hegel? And 
Bezel's calf pupil, Mars? 


_Siis^ BSich about the questions w hich we should keep in m-ns tor next time. X 

promise those who have been shocked by the things we have reed today that nest tins, 
and for quite ease time, it will be easier going. 

(end of lecture) 


Kar.t Seminar (14 April 1953) Lecture 5 
(Student's paper ree-d) 

One difficulty which you raised struck ms particularly, namely, the problem created 
by the achieved perfection. Ze this & real problem for Sant? 

{ I don't think it is a zeal problem because what is the status of this end? Is 
is liable to be achieved or is there a fixed terminal point for progress?) 

Then what does Kant say about this? 

{ Zt appeared from several indications that there is not. For, although beings 
on other planets might expect to find their fulfillment in this life . . .) 

That is irrelevant. Very simply, the goal is infinite in the sense that it viil 
never be achieved. So, therefore, the trouble which could arise namely, the assumption 
of the achievement of the goal doesn't exist according to Kant. The conditions for 
it could sieve? be completely fulfilled. So this problem dies not arise in Sant. Zt 
docs ariea in Eegel. 

How, as to the second point which you raised you didn't folios it through,, end 
that was- the relation between what you called on one occasion morality versus enlightened 
self-interest, and vast one eould also call sore generally morality versus civilisation, 
say external civilisation - you did not follow that through* X mean, what is your 
over-all impression of what Kant teaches regarding these two things? 

( Hall, my over-all impression in this regard is that morality is not liable to bo 
the vehicle which would bring about the world-state. Eovevar, it secus rather 
unfortunate that it is not. If the enlightened self-interest of the rulers and 
of the ruled is the means for bringing it about then soesthiag is wrong with it 
because he jays that every supposed good which is not motivated by good intentions 
is a glittering pretense. So, it resales somewhat the second best way of reaching . 

Well., why not leave it at that and say more honestly that this is a very great 
problem throughout the epochs, whether the perfect social order, as you have called it, 
is essentially also the perfect moral order. You would agree with that. The last 
question I would like to ask is, what is the status of this teleology of nature which 
smkes possible Kent's philosophy of history? 


( Ei© teleology of nature is, Z believe, simply posited . . .) 

You used a term wfcieh East himself uses. What is the status? An observation 

or what? 

( Zt is a premise. ) 

Wail, Kant has a special name for that. At the end you call it a hypothesis. 
Ho- that's not good. 

( Zt is an apriori . . .) 

A priori , yes. But an hypothesis, as hypothesis, is not enough. Zt eould very 
wall develop out of a certain probability on the basis of what is previously known. 
What is the basis of that a priori assumption? Z asan, if it is a priori that 
of course it la in so way arbitrary. Zt is a necessary assumption, a rationally 
necessary assertion. 



' "basis for the assumption is that with that assumption regularities "<* 1 " he 

observed which seem to indicate . . .} 

But regularities are observed all the tine without any assumption of & teleology. 

You must not forget this th i ng , the so-called phenomenal world. That is characterized 
by absolute determinisfi, *&ieh m e ans mechanistic determinations - if mechanistic is 
tae opposite to teleology - only efficient causes, in the old analogy, but no final 
causes* Pinal causes can not be used in scientific explanations. Bat is dear. 

is understood by Kant. They have a certain function, but not an explanatory function 
keurietie function. An explanation is an explanation in terms of material and * 
efficient causes. Physical realities are of a deterministic, wMwhflin* ?+-.<<» kind. What 
is the character or the status of this a priori ? Bie a priori underlying the scientific 
esp^anation is, you can say, roughly, the principle of causality, in the sense of non- 
telec_ogieal causality. But here we get another a priori . It must be a rational principle. 
Otherwise it would not be a priori . What kind of rational principle? There is only 
one alternative, at least in Kant. What kind of a priori is that? It oily be 
a practical or moral a priori. Crudely expressed, it is our moral duty to look at 
history. We shall go into the details later. 

Now we have devoted four meetings, I believe, to Kant up to now and a variety of 
points oa view emerged. How, I wav struck by the fact that you did not make use of 
any ofthes, I mean broad concerns The first: why does Kaat become interested in 
the philosophy of history? To use the example of Plato, Plato's best polity. That is 
a very improper comparison, because that would be given by Kant's doctrine of the just 
society and of the just-society of nations, which he does in his philosophy of right. 

Tha* has nothing to do with philosophy of history. Plato can prove or demonstrate what 
the just society is without saying a word about history. Why must Kant, as distinguish®-! 
froa Plata, have a philosophy of history in addition to his nolitical rhi:) nnnwhv 
Number one. - 

( Because Kant seems to see a progress in enlightenment . . .) 

Well, all right, but then your solution is to say that in Kant's • *•-<"«» everybody 
believed in progress end Ka n t , being a son of his time, naturally ^ believed in 
pragress. But the trouble is that Kant did not believe quite a few thing? which his 
other contemporaries believed. Proof: the Critique of Pure Rasa So there would 
ha ve to be - va mast try to see Aether there was not a rational connection between 
feat's inneracst thought and the philosophy of history. 


The second general question X raised at the beginning: whereas Kant is obviously 
concern 2 d with the philosophy of history this philosophy of history plays a soarawhat 
ma^gina- roue. We have these tarc?e essays, to which can be added two other essays 
which ore not available in thie English translation. The Criticism of draw's 
g ai j. psqpn y of History , in which ws would find very little for our purposes, and the 
—SiBEgjg^ggggjing-Pf Human History, which is a re-writing of the first chapters o< 3 
Genesis fro* point of vie, of Kant, in thick there ue auitTe fee interertiS SlLo' 

Jj“? fitt very t9art . one c«n say, of hie system. So My does Kant 

not elaborate that? Wast prevents Mm from trying to do what Hegel did? After all, 

o? SS Qt ^tory. I notice Ranke writes a history 

to dSTvitb i? 1 W ld UP *° eight ® enth century but thie is a sketch and has nothing 


t e ^ s . scsaewil f t closer to the discussions we have had in the last few meetings, 

^ *“*> U**&k by speaking of the two crucial influemSs 

SLa**?’ ?ous3QS.u and Hume. How, Hume doesn’t come in immediately here. That's clear. 
What about Rousseau? Does Shat Rousseau? 




V, On ocasasios. On two oecs.ssions, saying, "Rousseau was not so vary wrong when 
ha preferred the conditions of savages, for it is to "be preferred providing one 
omits the last stage which our species"will have to reach". 'That is towards 
the- end of the seventh principle.) 

By the way, Kant doesn't call them principles, he calls them propositions, which 
is perhaps somewhat better. In other words, Kent was sot so generous in the us® of 
the word principle as we sure. In Gersaa, grandsatsc , principle. If you translate 
grand gat ze literally it mains a fundamental principle, and East did not mean - in a 
way tho most important part of the Critique of Pure Reason is called a Grusdsatzc , 
a fundamental principle. And sc Kant was a bit mors careful than we are today. So, 
that is the seventh where he speaks of Rousseau? 

( Yes, that's ri^it. He speaks of Rousseau twice is the seventh.) 

So. let us read these two passages. 

( The first, in the Modem Library edition, is on page 12fe.) 

Sic first vs can disregard. It is not very crucial. 

( The ether is the one I just read, which is about twenty lines from the end of the 
seventh proposition.) ’ 

Well, read it. 

Before the last step, namely the joining of the states, is taken, in other 
words, the half-way mark of zs&k&nd's development is reached, human nature 
is enduring te® worst hardships under the guise of external welfare, sad 
Rousseau is cot so very wrong when he preferred tea conditions of savages, 
for it is to be preferred, providing one omits this last stage which cur 
species will have to reach. 

Yes, up to this point. In other words, teat is one way of interpreting Rousseau 
and probably the sort influential. That was accepted by German idealism generally and 
is, X believe, today also tee favored way of interpreting Rousseau. 

The first two Biseourses criticise the world as it has been for a very, very long 
hies, and measure it and measure it by tee standard of the state of nature. An original 
happiness and goodness has been replaced by unhappiness and violence. And teat is 
terrible and there is no hope except to return to tee state of nature. Bo, said Shut. 
The Social Contract and Bails show us that there is a possibility of a good life end 
a good society, as a civil society end not the state of nature. 

So, until this democratic society of The Social Contract has bean established, 
mankind is in a worse state than the savages, but once teds has bssn achieved men has 
reached the highest form. Is other words, it is not so as & common notion of progress, 
say, teat hers are the savages and then there is constant progress. On the contrary, 
here (writing on blackboard) is the state of nature, and it is prior. This is the way 
in which Rousseau is frequently understood up to the present day. I read to you a 
passage from his Presumptive Beginnings of the Human Race of the History of Mankind : 

‘ in his writings on Hobbes snd on tee inequality of men ha shows quite correctly 
the inevitable antagonism of culture with tee nature of tee human race as a physical 
race, physical species, in which every individual reaches his destiny completely, but 



i." n?.s Enn-ls and in the Social Contract and. in other writings ho is drying again to solve 
the difficult problem of how culture would have to advance in order to develop properly 
the faculties cf mankind as a moral species in such a way that this would not contradict 
the human race as s natural species.* 5 


Wa&t he ne a rs is this: There was harmony in the state of nature, harmony on the 
basis of non-development of morality. In history as a whole there was this harmony 
between nun's nature and sen's culture. One could use the Hegelian term in a somewhat 
slightly different m ea ni ng and say that the culture is characterized by the 'unhappy 
conscience’. They have a happy conscience. The solution is the harmony between nature 
and culture. Or, a happiness of a higher order than the savage has. 

Perhaps, by starting from Rousseau - I do not know whether that will be sufficient 
from this rsBEsrk about Rousseau which we just read. That would presuppose some- knowledge 
about Rousseau’s second Discourse especially, and also the Social Contract t a knowledgo 
whieh you do not necessarily possess. However, the other point of view from which you 
could approach it is this: on the basis of some passages in the Prefaces to the Crit ique 
of Pure Reason and the Prolegomena I tried to give an overall picture of Kent's jhilcsciSy. 
You know, this conflict between the thing-in-itself and the phenomenal world corresponding 
to the distinction between freedom and determinism. 


Now, let us turn to the reading. Bae essay is called: Idea to a Universal Hist ory 
. in Cogmogelitan Intent . Bis cosmopolitan intent is the morel - intent' If"there is a ™ ” 
duty, a mere! duty, to be a citizen of the world, then this nay also imply the duty 
to look at history, from a cosmopolitan view, or, rather, in a cosmopolites, intent, 
sorely, not only to express your eoffiaopolitan views or intentions but also to contribute 
tnrough your history to the establishment of a world cosmxunlty. Yes? That is what he 
sc-sue . Tcis was written in 17S4, that is to say it was published three years after his 
publication of the Critique of Pure Reason. 


Kant 2 s 2 .de a note to the type of this essay or treatise which apparently is not 
translated: "A passage among the brief notes of the twelth issue gelehrtgc Zeitung 
of this year, which was undoubtedly takfiTi from my conversations with a scholar who passed 
through Koenigsberg, compels me to make this elucidation without which that note would 
not have any comprehensible meaning.” 


In other words, some fellow who visited feat in Ebenigsbarg and had a conversation 
with him told this journal and this journal printed the interview and Kant was shocked 
at the stupidity which was attributed to him and that induced him to write it. I mention 
this exclusively because it shows that it depends on an accident that Kant wrote this 
note. Burt only confirms what 2 said before, that parenthetical or extraneous paradox 
of Kant’s writings on the philosophy of history. 

Eow, then, does Kant begin to present the problem? How, history, in the ordinary 
sense of the term is the narrative of human action, and these actions, as human actions, 
are actualizations of the free will. But, since the free will is not a phenomenon 
proper, something observable, what vs have are only the actions, phenomena, of the free 
will. Eow the free will becomes observable in act. Qua phenomena, these actions are 
determined according to general, natural, laws. Biere is no freedom there. So much, 
so that Kant could say that a perfect natural science, a completed natural science, 
which is of course impossible, could predict the actions of individual X with e certainty 
with which astronomy now predicts an eclipse cf the sun or the moon. So these phenomena" 
are determined according to general, natural laws. Hence, one can detect a regular 
course of those phenomena. 




t, Z don't understand that. How could there be a deterministic science of actions?) 

Sant i mme diately explains that. Basely, when he says if you lock at the plain 
of the freedom of the hurran will, wholesale, you detect a regular coder. There is a 
question whether d e a th is a voluntary action so let us leave it at the suicide statistics 
and the marriage statistics. Here we see why they all act freely. They could as well 
not have married and not have committed suicide. There is a strange regularity here. 

Ells shows that in spite of the freedom of the will itself there exists a possibility 
of a regularity of the phenomena. Or shall I say appearance from now on to avoid em- 
biguity? While the will is free and therefore actions of the will are unpredictable 
as such, because at every moment everyone is free to act virtuously or viciously, by its 
very nature it is unpredictable, but in spite of that the appearance, how these acts 
of the free will appear to observation, this show a strange regularity. 

Kant compares these appearances, marriage and suicide statistics and so on, and 
there is a certain - well, there is not the certainty like in astronomical phenomena - 
well, like in meteorology, for example, as Kant points out, for the weather is not a 
hundred per cent predictable and yet a broad range is predictable. For example. we 
dca-t expect it to be tomorrow ten degrees helm? with any reason. It could be 80 or 
sc but beyond this range is extremely unlikely. And these statistics may be even a bit 
more precise than that. 

Kew, what happens if we look at suicide statistics? Because, as actions of individuslg 
the actions are free, but qua actions of an aggregate of individuals the actions follow 
natural laws. Now, if we try to get from here a philosophy of history we would assume 
that history is an account of actions of aggregates and therefore follows laws. Thi ns 
observation is cot entirely meaningless. You know that the so-called deterministic 
theories ef history regard the individuals as secondary. Both Hegel and Mane and quite 
a few others. The real things are the changes of bodies cf can, aggregates, so that 
when I&rxists discuss the question of if T*mir» tad not been permitted to travel through 
Gezr&ny and had an apoplexy or what not would the October Kebolution had taken place - 
they don't like feat question and Trotsky says, for example, that the October Bavolution 
would not have happened but an equivalent of that would have happened soo ne r or later. 

In other words, what individuals do is accidental. When the situation is ripe the 
individual will appear sooner or later, is bound to appear sooner cr later. 

Now, there ie one point. The deterministic view, the deterministic view in general, 
doer, act imply necessarily a philosophy of history. Obviously. '3?irk of Hobbes and 
Spinoza. History might very well be a fully determined - each act of recorded history 
might be fully deterained, end therefore would be no historical determination. Do you 
see what X mean by that? Well, how would Hobbes or Spinoza develop that? He would 
ssy of course every action is determined, every human action, but that doesn't mean 
that each period of humsn action - say, here is one action, and that is the cause of 
another actios, end so on - is in any way meaningful or regular. The. regularity consists 
in certain, say, psychological laws, or whatever it may be. There is regularity. All 
human types are driven by the seme passions and if the passions have a certain force 
and ea opportunity sufficiently great, one can predict what this fellow will do given 
the situation. But that there should be a pattern, a meaningful pattern, doesn't follow 
at all. In other words, determinism is perfectly coagatibl* with the fact that history 
is a mess and that there are accounts of crime and follies with vary few wise decent 
actions in between is perfectly eosrpatlble with determlnisa as such. So, it must be a 
particular determinism. 

But we see already an indication of what Kant is trying to do because Kant insists 
on the freedom by raying that the case of individuals and aggregates of individuals is 




ullSri} 1.3 not 


eufficj 


, . . . --- --&• Sfc© individuals axe free* therefore, no predict- 

ab^iivy. Ans. yet, in wholesale, there are such natural laws regarding free actions suer 
as hanz bus mentioned. There is, therefore, the possibility, somehow, that a natural 
purpose of which we are not sufficiently aware and for which men do not care works 
through these actions. Biere is no human plan. That is certain. There is no evidence 
o_ that in the series of actions of different individuals. But perhaps there could 
a plan of nature. Tbs argument is based on the premise, which Bant nmices here, of a " 
natural teleology as distinguished from natural laws, i.e., causal laws, Kov 2 would 
like to discuss this question first, this question which I stated as follows. Let 
me first answer that question. 


' I was wondering whether, according to Kant, what individual X will do is radicallv 
unpredictable, that is, if it occurs in the realm of phenomena doesn't it have 
to be mechanistic and deterministic the way all other ph*™****^. axe?) 

If ye have sufficient knowledge, yes. But we don’t have it. What every 
SC rjr C j XGni ' xu ? Gcre or ~ £SE complicated form tells you today. I mean, for exsEtole, 
ce ~ b£ia neighborhoods are conducive to juvenile delinquency but that doesn’t wy^>r that 
every ooy coming free a broken ham and living in a slum will become a delinquent or 
everj boj r brougivfc up in nen-brokon hoasss end living in a. non- slus **-!* & $ , will bs a 
good boy. Sc you can only say that the prospects, the percentages sure w»nch Mpher in 
tao first ease than in the last case but which individual falls in which you cannot say. 

{ . . inaudible question about the predictability of troops obeying a sergeant 

based on fear . .) & 


Kant would say that was an absolutely impossible imputation. There may be one or 
moi-e aaosg them who do it because they want to become good soldiers and to be able 

!f cous,try - is ^ absolutely silly - I don’t think Weber ev^r said 

tae-o. The SS men said that. S3 here means Social Scientists. Weber never said that. 
D-ecause the same actions can be produced morally and immorally or non-morally, end morally 
33sa ^ it; is bis duty to obey| non-morally would mean he only cedes tc superior power! 
Ane. even in that case there are people who - how do they call it today? A neurosis? 
lou know, they just can’t stand being bossed around and this is too !»i/»h to take. 

Ine-y get crazy, you know. They spit in the sergeant’s face. is very rare but it 

is pessiole. 2 reed another example in Trotsky, by the way, when he spoke about the 
tres-naou 3 _ famine ia war-time Eussis in 1917 , and used as an explanation for the complete 
t *- i - 2Sw -cp the unwillingness to fight, and he said that in the civil-war period 

Et ~ il Sweater famine and large bodies of troops who were completely demoralised 
scughu well on the basis of a smaller amount of food in 1918 . So, in ether 
words, the lower limits - there is obviously a physical limit beyond which you cannot 
go in being able to fight or walk around, but that is very hard to determine where it 

xxes du^ *ne usual problem is not the complete absence of food but the limits axe ex¬ 
tremely xaxg®. 


I « * inaudible question . . ) 

fee, but to repeat, Kant goes much beyond these people when ha says that it is 
cneoreuxcally possible to predict every action. Kov, whether modem theories of 

SJ*** J* predict than these common-seasical hard and ffest psychology 
pe p_e lame Machiave]—1 used is to me an open question. Let us assume we have 
2 ?“® progress in predicting actions beyond what was possible a few hundred years ago. 
xv wouxd still be imperfect, admittedly, always. And, as Kant pat it, only a completed 
scxence ccui-d predict every action of every individual. Bant not only admitted but 
empnasezsd that. From. Kant’s point of view as men should go cm and do their work and 
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dlctable. 


i.inpiy mean that our actions, qua observable actions, axe absolutely pre- 
^«nd Kant contends - and this ie one of the greatest difficulties in Kant - 
iu this does not do away with a fundamental freedom which as such never aroear. 
We cannot go into that question now. When we cans to the Funcasent-al Principles Of 
-femls then we must take it up. 


y.n^il 


inaudible remark . .) 


Yes, you can say that this is statistically not important,, but I have heard of 
people who wanted to do something improper or criminal and there was a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity and a very strong native and a practical certainty of never being detected a.n3 
thus complete determination and then they say: I can't do it. That happens. That this 
could happen of course is a strange thing. But that ie rant's beginning. Every mas 
can do thus. That has nothing to do with special gifts. That's what he by freedom. 

And^ if this is so how is it possible? How ie it possible to make predictions in feMngp 
of any moral concern. I mean I am not now speeding of what people are likely to eat. 

Even s m oking, you could rightly say, is a vice- That is a perfectly defensible position 
and there are people I know, to my great sorrow, who can't simply say no. I too can, 
but^ in another my I cannot. Let vis assume, given that thin is the ease, what is the 
implication of any prediction regarding cigarette consumption next year. There is a 
pro clem here. To show how tils would make senae, let us assuae that real proof ware 
forthcoming that this is cert iin to lead to a uost awful kind of cancer X think the day 
of cigarettes would be - unfc*tunately, the chances that this would happen on the basis 
of the moral, that it is a form of luxury - but we can’t go into that question. We will 
t£jie it up in another context. X don't believu Rant solved that problem. X would say 
right away. But we must keep to our immediate subject which is to understand Kant's 
thoughts regarding philosophy cf history. We must first go on and get some more nsterial. 
Nov r in the second proposition there are a few rierexks of some importance. 

( There seems to be something .rong with the translation of the first proposition, 
in the second last sentence :f the first paragraph of the introduction.) 

Let ms see. I will trams2at:-\. 

Individual human beings, and even whale nations, think little of it 
. . that, while they proceed, each .according to his bent . . . and 

while each pursues his ovm intenticc., according to hie opinion, 
and frequently one against the other, they proceed unwittingly along 
the intention of nature which is unknown to them as a guiding thread, 
and they work at the achievement, or promotion, of that end, - «Mrh 
promotion, even if it would be v.ome kc own to them, would be of little 
concern tc them. 

No, rarely is not good as a translation. ~lr denken wenig caran . purely would 
be better. We thick barely on it. Now, let uu go on to the second proposition. 

Man is a being who cannot reach his perfection during his lifetime. 

"f the human rase is to reach its hi..7 nest development of the faculties 
that can be done only in a sequence t.f generations-. (As Kant outs it), 
in a perhaps unsurveyable sequence c:r generations ..." 

(change- of tape) 

(student is reading) 



- . . because otherwise the natural faculties would have to be 

considered largely pointless and in vain. This would vitiate all practical 

principles as it would suggest that- nature, the wisdom of which 

serves as a principle in judging ail other natural arrangements, would have 

to be suspected of childish play when it comes to man. 

You see here the practical motivation. Practical always means moral. It is 
incompatible with a consistent morality not to assume that, not to assume that nature 
has an intention with man and that therefore, given the fact - and now comes the minor - 
man is not a being which can fulfill himself in his lifetime. 

Let us turn immediately to the note to the sixth proposition which is of crucial 
importance. 


The role of man is therefore very artificial. We do not know how things 
are arranged with the inhabitants of other planets and their natures, but 
if we execute this mandate of nature well we my properly flatter ourselves 
that we occupy a not inconsiderable position among our neighbors in the cosmos. 
Perhaps with the so neighbors each individual can achieve his destiny in 
his life. With us it is different. Only the species can hope to do so. 

You see. In other words, nature eoult very well have made us that each individual 
reaches his' perfection in his lifetime. But, as a mtter of fact, she did not. That 
ir an empirical fact that our lifetime is s; short. Therefore, this empirical fact 
is th® minor of this syllogism. Nature has .\n intention, but in the case of thru this 
intention cannot be fulfilled in the life of the individual. Hence, it was the intention 
iu the case of mn that perfection will be achieved through the sequence of the generation_• 
That is an important point. You see, this wfecle proposition - the teleological principle 
is a priori but now 7 here we have an empirical premise, which leads then to proposition 
one. Sow, what is the importance of that? 

Let us read the end of the fourth proposition first. 

The natural impulses, the sources of {.sociability, the continuous resistance 
from which so many people strain, which at the hsji g time drive man to a new 
exertion of his powers and thus to a development of his natural faculties 
suggests Idle arrangement o? a wiser ci'ator and not the hand of an evil spirit- 
who might have ruined this excellent enterprise or spoiled it out of envy* 

So, you see again the practical moral motivation. If there were no natural purpose 
then a theoretically possible creator would be a .’evil, but that there is a wise creator 
must be postulated on morel grounds. So, the whole teleology of nature rests on moral 
grounds. That we must never forget. Which disci edits it today in the eyes of most 
people but perhaps it is not so simple, and let in wait. 

I azi now concerned with drawing only one conclusion. The whole philosophy of 
history rests os proposition two of course that there is a sequence of generations, 
because if each individual would achieve his perfection in his lifetime there would 
be no need for a historical process. But that this .'.3 so depends on the empirical 
premise that nan’s life is a short one and not that cf martinns who live perhaps five- 
hendred years. It is possible that there are such people in other galaxies. How do 
we know? Kant certainly could not know. 

Now, what does this mean? It means that a philo; ophy of history resting on empirical 
presuppositions cannot be a truly rational doctrine, a priori doctrine. Hence, Kant 
did not elaborate a philosophy of history. I do not o’.y that is the whole reason but 



is a reason important enough. whereas the existence of God ^ tii® iimK-rhslitv 
of* toe soul are necessary postulates of practical moral reason, acccrdtog to 
Kant* the reasonableness of bistory cannot have the statue because it implies 
this crucial empirical premise. That is the first point we have to know. 


Eow, let us turn to the third proposition. Man is destined by nature to 
owe his happiness or perfection to his reason, i.e., not to his instincts no 
brutes, and that is empirically proved by the fact that w-r» doesn’t have this 
narvelous instinctive system which brutes have regarding food and in other natters. 
Man was meant by nature to owe his happiness to himself. He was meant to be a 
free agent end therefore to be a rational agent. Kant corrects therefore his 
statement. Man should owe not so much his happiness; it depends on «■*■ i ir- jr»~-g 
of accidents, but man can make himself worthy. On earth there can be only & 
very limited form of happiness, as he mentions here. 


Eaere is, however, one difference, which has frequently been repeated since 
against the idea of progress. The second sentence from the end of proposition 
three. 


It remains perpl ex in g that earlier generations seemed to do their 
laborious work for •toe oaks of later generations in order to provide 
a foundation from which the latter can advance toe building which nature 
has intended. Only later generations will have the gocd fortune to 
live in toe building, but however mysterious this conclusion ray be 
it is nevertheless necessary if one assumes that an specie-, 

is to have reason and is to arrive at ccsrolste development of its 
faculties as a class of reasonable beings and die while their species 
is immortal. 


^has follows from that? Of 0002 * 3 $, that the species is immortal is a saaewh 3 .t 
dubious assertion from East's point of* view because it would presuppose the 
infinite duration of this universe in to® future. Otherwise people could not 
properly be called isasortal: only in tin improper sense. So, in other words 
there resains a problem hare. We- have her® a theme in toe philosophy of history 
which condemns many many generations of men to unhappiness so that later generations 
may be happy. That remains perplexing. Is this fair? Is this ^ust? Ebw does 
Kent get out of this difficulty? Can it be solved? Kant says it is necessary 
gZvrgz these conditions, that mtn was supposed to work his way up from a priEi.ti.va 
state of nature to civilisation and culture, and that had to be” But why not 
create man like Adam and Eve, tost is to say, in a state of abundance and of 
toe perfect deveiorssent of their faculties and not compel man to work » 

cir5 of a kind of original slim©. Sow does Kant get out of that? He doesn't 
solve it here; fee only states it. 

C Eie possibility that nature might be more concerned with sen’s self-respect?) 

What about these poor fellows? 

( They are doing this work for later generations.) 

Easy did not even know that, they didn’t have this comfort that they knew it. 

We today could say, wall, although we suffer and have toe atomic bomb w© could 
still say that this is necessary so tost toe world state will finally arrive, 
so we have Dome comfort in toe cold war. But what about these poor people earlier? 



^ L ooe of the underlying dangers this perfection of men has to be- 

crsahed by mar himself and you have to require an ...) 

But you repeat only the statement of the problem. You haven't found the 
solution. 

( ... inaudible answer , . .) 

But, as Aristotle says, mankind c an not be happy or unhappy; only individuals. 

( iou don’t have the same kind of determinism within the individuals as you 
do with mankind and • . .} 

How does this help? I'm surprised at the lack of theological imagination 
if I nay call it that. ? 

( Ihe immortality of the soul?) 

a® inssortality of the soul is of course - I’m trying again and again to 
sea - and I think it is necessary to see - why Kant hesitated regarding philosophy 
Oj. history. Kant has - that is my hypothesis « a sufficient or fundamental 
defect regarding the philosophy of history. That is a purely historical thing, 
buw think cf one simple thing. as we shall see very soon, perhaps today, we have, 
in these eighteen pages, the first outline of what about sixty or seventy years 
later became the cassaunist manifesto. So, the problem is with us, the problem 
regarding expectations from history. 

Since asn’s life is too short for him to reach a perfection then society 
must reach perfection if there is going to be any at all, . . .) 

Yes, but what about the individual? You must not forget that the great 
critieipj of Hegel by Kierkegaard and other men was always this; What about 
the individual? I Esau, that the individual is used by the world spirit for 
extremely vise purposes is perhaps not a sufficient solution, especially for 
those individuals who ar® not so wise as to know it. 

( Why should this idea of the iBsaortality of the soul keep Kant from a 
philosophy of history?) 

Not keep, I mean that would^a wholly improper historicist explanation. 

No, the immortality of the soul seemed to him a rational solution to the probiers, 
of the disproportion between morality end happiness. There is nothing original 
about this idea; Kant only restated it. Now, knowing this, that there is a 
perfect solution, which cannot be known but which must be believed he of 
course lest freedom to see any possibility of happiness in a purely this-vorldiy 
sense. That is the problem of morality and happiness. He could admit to himself 
what others could not. That is not the only point but 2 think it is the most 
important. 

( Does Kant make God not subject to the moral law, because in this case God 
would be using men as means, at least temporarily?) 

Let us say. because it is not entirely wrong to say, that of course God 
is subject to the moral law. Kant's God is a moral God, a just God. But the 



EX2X3J. lav coes net forbid to use iagn as nesas. It only forbids to use 
only as s&ans. Because even those people who have so knowledge ■whatever of 
this progressive movement and if they had a good will and & serious effort 
to live well, in accorda nc e with that good will, can Justly hope for immortality. 

( Would you say that, according to Sant, these earlier generations which 

labor on behalf of the later ones deserve less than the later ones because 
they are not as human yet?) 

That's a hard question. We will came to a passage where he at least indicates 
this problem of X becoming a man, and let us take this up in that connection,, 
and don't forget. 

{ ... inaudible question . ...) 

I would simply say this, that from every Marxist's point of view, it is not 
orthodox Marxism. But they would say this: there is a cal's 

the realm of freedom, vhich comes at the end. Bow, the mis of freedom is that 
state in which every man can fully develop his faculties but he can do it only 
in end through living together or full cooperation as a wholly socialized being. 
Where is sacrifice in that? Sacrifice belongs only to toe realm of necessity. 

What is possible are some very daring actions, say in a super-duper sputnik 
going to the next galaxy, which requires courage X suppose and that cannot be 
expected from everyone and that is Just fine, but sacrifice in this sense,killing - 
there would be no killing, because such criminals cannot appear in a free society 
and if they do - well, the problem is simply to take cere of them, as !<■»>•?« puts 
it. Maybe, by that time they will have become reconciled to psychoanalysis and 
will send than to psychoanalysts, but I don't know. But this notion of sacrifice 
has no place there. That's very Russian, that you must sacrifice your soul. 

Let us forget about that. We will come to $&rx very soon but we must proceed 
in an orderly fashion. 

How, Kent goes on in toe fourth proposition to this sentence. Z rend. 

The m e ans for bringing about toe end, and the end is toe full development 
of the faculties of mm which can be achieved only at a very advanced 
stage and can never be fully achieved if there is to be . . .(inaudible 
several words). . . But toe means for bringing about the development 
of man's faculties Is the antagonism implied in nan's unsocial sociality. 


As Kant puts it: Men has a social tendency - nan has not a social nature 
of course. That is impossible - nan has a propensity to enter into society - 
notice that, line 6 or 7* The old Lockian formula: nan is not a social aw-forai - 
but on the other hand man has an inclination to - this is Marx' own term - to 
socialize himself. But an the other hand he also has a strong propensity to 
isolate himself, that is his anti-social or asocial inclination or propensity. 
And from this anti-social propensity there follows an antagonism; the war of 
everybody against everybody, if it is thought through. And that is an impossible 
condition, as we know from Hobbes and Locke. 

To what does this point? To what does this universal antagonism point? 

To peace. But Kant says more precisely: to a lawful order of society. That 
is the only solution of such an antagonism. How, this antagonism, this quarrel. 
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is crucial. She development can take place only by virtue of an antagonism. 

How, let ua compare that very simply, very shortly, with a simple progressive 
s cheme . What is the vehicle of progress, according to the simple progressive 
scheme? What does it bring about? 

( It’s just a simple line of causality, intellectual progress, ever higher.) 

Enlightenment. Enlightenment. Ever increasing knowledge, and ever increasing 
diffusion. Kant says no. Antagonism. &nny fch-tr>g which has nothing to do with 
reason. Again let us look forward. Bov did the fellows at the end of the 
development call it? 

( Class struggle.) 

Class struggle, sure. The class struggle is developed from what Kant calls 
here antagonism. And here Kant says in a criticism of a certain sentimental 
Rousseauan notion, in this proposition, which we should read. 

This resistance, which arouses all powers of man, compels him to 
overcame his propensity to laziness, and driven by ambition, desire 
to lord it over, or avarice, to make for himself a rank among his 
fellows, whom he can’t stand very well, but on the other hand, from 
wham he can't get away very well either. 

That is the social asociality. We are half-pathologically - and not in 
the sense of Freud but in Idle sense of Kant - by our passions bound to our 
fellow man. We need them for our passions and desires. 

For example, take prestige. A man who is concerned with prestige is 
concerned with his fellows. Be is in one way extremely social. & cannot 
get what he wants except in and through men. And, at the saw * time, he even 
calls everyone enemy because other men's prestige excludes his. That is the 
situation of man. 

. . . for culture actually consists in a socially active nan. All 
man’s talents are gradually unfolded, tastes are developed. Through 
continuous enlightenment the basis is laid for a frame of nrfnfi which, 
in the course of time, transforms the raw natural faculty of moral 
discrimination into definite practical principles. 

In other words, man is born as man with a raw natural faculty of moral 
discrimination, but that is not full morality. Full morality requires definite 
practical principles. 

Thus, a pathologically enforced coordination of society . . . 

Pathological means by the passions. 

. . . finally transforms it into a moral whole . . . 

Can transform it, can transform it. There is not a necessity that the 
moral whole will come about. There is a necessity for the social heaven caning 
about but not the moral. 



wrinou-;:. tease esce^texlly uaioveiy qualities of esocisbaiity wkici; 
sprang tarougb resisT-anae w hic h everyone must encounter in hi& preten¬ 
sions six talents would have remained gercs, If my iiv^a 

an ar cad i an shepherd’s existence with harmony, moderation, an., autualit y 
Esn f good-natured like ths she e p he i£ herding, would, not invest his 
existence with greater value than his animals have. . . 

Domestic cattle. 

fen would not fill the vacuum of creation as regards his end as 
a rational nature. 

Yes, up to this point. So, you see, that ie Kant’s criticism, in a way 
^ criticise, of Rousseau's idyllic notion of teat primitive good nature of the 
of the state of nature. But, Kant says, yes, hut gan there he any question 
«hal- this is inferior to the development of nan's faculties. 


feat never believed that the savages were kind. He had read so many etorie 
.* ; few words . . . hut, however* this nay he, he accepts for the time 

DC:.„n^ t-hac nction:-. Good nature, and uncivilized, and unintelligent, and then 
rt-'iijs end. consciously moral, autonomous, and all human faculties developed, 
•Xis--. ’s the Beginning and that's the end. How is man brought from urs-iacrsX 
beginning to the moral ends? Answer? 


3y the ^sociability, which forces him to develop his faculties.) 


lex sure, but X would like to have a clearer answer. 
War.) 


immoral! vj. i would say that. let us make the correction afterwards. 
at any rate, these people, the primitive people, are good-natured •»<>*> sheep. 

Thees people in between are not good-natured like sheep. Their qualities are 
noi.- lovable. Let us go to the end of this road and say that bss.1 is reouire-3 
for Bringing it about. There is a great problem here which is indicated by the 
fae~c- teat if I'm not mistaken the word passion never occurs. Bant specks only 
c± ibelinatlons and propensities, which as each are morally neutral. She passions 
especially the passions mentioned here, are simply morally baa. But he doubtless 
speaks of these passions but he seams to try to overcome the difficulty in an 
insufficient m an ne r by avoiding the word passions. That is of course of the 
ve^ greatest importance. 


Again, let us look at- Marx. That is a simple illustration and an important 
one because of the thought of today, fiov did it come about? Si© beginning, 
in-between, the end. ^Originally communism. Bien you have private property^ 
iii various fenr-s. And the historical process is the history of private property. 
you can say. And in ths end we have comunisa on the basis of the full deveiopmen 
of man's faculties. Private property, which is in Marx just as in Rousseau, 
inseparable from the unlovable quality, as Kant calls it, bom from the passions- 
ycu can say, is tee way for bringing about, from bringing man from original 
undeveloped simplicity to final developed perfection. But, to understand it 

ycu must also look backwards. Do you know* of a similar scheme in pre-modem 
thcushti “ 



Plato's R&gublie ?) 

Very good. State it. 

( The city of pigs, the feverish city, and the republic.) 

Yes. aat is absolutely ao, and I think Plato's Republic is really the 
ciaseie presentation of the problem. We have a city - well, such simple people 
who live like sheep, don’t do any harm to anyone, not even to a brute, they are 
strict vegetarians, and no government and no laws appearj it is wonderfully 
happy. Socrates never calls it the city of pigs, someone else does, an inter¬ 
locutor who doesn't like it. And why does he not like it? 

( No luxuries.) 

No luxuries. In other words, he ha* no moral objection. What does he 
speck of? Cookies, and special pastries are absent. But that of course is not 
-iato’s argument but what Plato wants to indicate is this: if tails fellow had 
lived among these he would have broken out at the first opportunity. So, in 
othsr words, it is an irrational dissatisfiotion. but in this irrational dissatie- 
ftee^ion there lies a divination of the isad\^uacy of simple prinitivity. To 
that extent the divorce is necessary. But vV&t happens then? alien you get 
the city of luxury, and tee feverish city, led what happens teen? 

( It is purified.) 

A purification must take place. In oteei words - who does the purification? 
Well, say & certain wise man, because- the purification is not effective in the 
republic, teat is only in speech. But if we could put it into practical terms, 
men of superior wisdom and virtue would have to come in to establish tee perfect 
society. One question we have to raise here is this: how does Kant need wise 
s»a of superior wisdom and virtue to establish the perfect societv? What was 
your answer? 

( To achieve tee perfect society yes, because of the problems we haven't 
raised yet.) 

Namely? 

( Shat this must be a society of laws »asd tee laws must be adadristered 
and tee person who is the master, as he calls it, is above tee lave. * 

He must be a perfectly just . . .) 

All right, but - by the way that you have understood these questions 
properly I have very greet doubts, and I think the emphasis in Kant lies not 
on the intervention of an autonomous reason which could deliver us to the passions 
but somehow 7 tee passions by their own way. 

For the time being 2 would like only to read to you a passage from Kant's 
ilntnropologie » which I don't know if it is translated into English. I will 
read it from tee translation. 

Of tee many inclinations one nay grant teat Providence has willed 
but teat they should become passions Providence has not willed, and 




to present Providence from this point of viev may "be forgiven to a 
poet - namely, to Pope, who said reason is only a magnet. If reason 
is only a magnet the passions are the winds, meaning for a ship - 
hut the philosopher must not permit this principle that Providence 
has willed the passions, that Providence has willed these passions 
so that the end may be achieved, not even to praise the passions 
as a provisional establishment of Providence 'in order to bring about 
good ends. 


Nov, he mentions among these passions, among others, with emphasis, ambition, 
the desire to lord it over other men, and avarice. You see, Kant had great 
difficulty to admit that the teleology of nature, or Providence, would deliberate! 
use the passions, vices, towards achieving a good end. 

Nov let us look after Kent. What about Hegel? Because in Marx it is not 
different from Hegel. Passions are of course the thing which moves the history 
of the world. You see, that is another important consideration, why Kant was 
somewhat reluctant to go with full sails into a philosophy of history. Such 
a vindication of Providence would be saddled with a great problem that a moral 
principle. Providence, would justify immorality. Kant, the great moralist, had 
here seme qu alms which neither Hegel nor Marx ever felt. We will come back 
to this question later. 

Perhaps I can find another passage which illustrates that. But I must 
confess that is by no means clear in Kant. Kant hesitates. I read to you from 
bis Presumptive Beginnings of the History of Men , in a section called note. 

Before Reason awoke there was not yet commands or prohibitions and 
hence no transgression, but when it began its business, and however 
feeble reason is, it came into conflict with bestiality and the whole 
force of bestiality. There had to emerge evils and, what is worse, 
given a more cultivated reason, there had to emerge vices. 

So, in other words, the vices were necessary given the development of reason, 
but not yet a sufficient developmen t of reason, and the non-rational, animg.i 
or bestial element in men. Caere are other passages. In other words, what 
I want to say is this: Kant is hesitant - one cannot say more - Kant is hesitant 
to say that the passions, these passions which he mentioned, ambition, avarice, 
and so on, are to be blessed for having brought ™.r> from a state of stupid sim¬ 
plicity towards a state of perfection. Hegel and Marx were, in this respect , 
more, as the Germans say, not pedantic. 

I Wasn't Marx also very far from blessing private property?) 

Yes. but read the Conrrunist Manifesto and what it says about capitalist 
society and what it did. The monuments which it erected, what are the pyramids 
of Egypt compared to that. And what are the expeditions of capitalist society 
compared with the crusades. Of course capitalism destroyed all human relations 
and replaced them by the cash nexus but that too is necessary because without 
the tremendous development of the means of production and the simultaneous 
degradation of the proletariat there would never be the end of class society. 
Never. That is a famous story which some people regard as a basic contradiction 
in Marx that on the one hand he praises and on the other hand he curses capitalist 
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soc-euy. That is not a contradiction because the points of view are different. 

f x 1 don't undersnana why it is necessary to say that the passions play the 
role as chief means for effecting the transition.) 

All right, that "would be highly welcome. How would you do it? 

( I don't know. I just don't understand why, for instance, if someone 

said that the b egin n in g was a good-natured, unintelligent state «.r>a that- 
the end was the conscious moral state, why did the in-between state have 
to be one in which evil, or passion, or however you want to it , 
played a predominant role for effecting Idle change.) 

Yes, you have a very great authority in your side, you know that. Aristotle. 
Aristotle's point is that most states have a very dubious foundation. M o n is 
by nature a social animal, and it is possible, by virtue of this, that a rational 
principle could lead and would lead to the establishment of a good society. 

But the question is more subtle than that. But the question cannot be decided 
on this basis and say that Aristotle makes more sense. ffHe question cranes up 
in a mere difficult way and is this: fo;r example, for example, when you raise 
the question of the basis of moral principles in politics, you have . . in¬ 
audible several sentences . . . Let us leave it at this for now, that Kant makes 
here a premise which had a great success after Mm and which resembles, but only 
resembles, a premise of Plato. It is not identical. At least it is controversial 
between Mr. _____ and me. 

Let us go on and turn to the fifth proposition. Nature compels men to 
achieve a civil society, which universally (i.e., within it of course) admin¬ 
isters right. The full development of man requires the greatest freedom. 

This freedom leads necessarily to an antagonism of its members - in somewhat 
older language, if everyone is the judge of the for his self-preservation 

there is bound to be conflict, and if uot everyone is not the judge of the 
means of self-preservation then he is not free. To be free means, on the 
lowest level, to be the judge of the meins of your own self-preservation. And 
that means imme diately conflict, because as many heads as many opinions. 

Yet, a limitation of that freedom, so that it can co-exist with the freedom of 
everyone else, that is the key proposition of Kant's legal or political philosophy 
That is true freedom which can co-exist with the freedom of everyone else. 

For this purpose external laws, by which 1’snt means laws externally promulgated 
and externally enforced are required. Now, how does this look? Perhaps we 
read the fifth proposition. 

The greatest problem for mankind, the solution of which nature forces 
him to seek, is the achievement of a civil society which administers 
law generally. 

You see, civil society means in Kent still what it means in Locke, that 
we call now sometimes the state. It does not yet have the meaning which the 
term got in Hegel, where it meant the bourgeois society, the market society. 

I mention this in passing. 

Nature can achieve its other intentions regarding mariMryi only through 
the solution and fulfillment of this task, where a simply just civic 



constitution is the highest task nature has set mankind. This is 
because only under such a constitution can there be achieved the supreme 
objective of nature, namely, the development of all the faculties 
of nan by his own efforts. 

Don't forget this chain of ends. The end is the development of all faculties. 
For this end there is needed freedom of each. 

It is also nature's intent that man should secure all these ends 
by himself only in society, not only possesses the greatest freedom, 
and hence a very gentle antagonism of its members . . . 

No, I didn't see where - nature also wants that man should procure that. 

. . secure all these ends by himself. 

By himself. So, in other words, freedom becomes then, while primarily 
subordinate, becomes then equally high. The perfection of man must be achieved 
by each man himself. That’s where freedom cones in as such, because one could 
very well say, from a paternalistic point of view, that some people might be 
able to achieve the perfection of which they are capable by paternalistic 
guidance. Not in here. 

The society must also possess the most precise dete rm i na tion and 
enforcement within the limit of its sphere so that it can co-exist 
with the freedom of other societies. 

Other societies? No, the point is this. Wien he says, on page 121, 
line 4 from bottom, "it is also natures intent that man should secure all these 
ends by himself", then period. And now Kant draws - it is in German really a 
conditional, sentence, and now the apodosis begins, "since this is ell the case, 
society, in which freedom under external law is the highest possible degree 
combined with irresistible power to be found, i.e., a perfectly just civil 
constitution must be the highest task of nature for the human race". "3ince - 
I am not responsible for Kant's complicated and awkward style - since nature 
can achieve its other intentions regarding our species only by means of the 
solution and completion of that one" - namely, the perfect civil society. Nov 
go on. 

What forces man, who so greatly inclines towards unrestricted freedom, 
to enter into this state of constraint? It takes the greatest went . . 

No, did he sey "that which compels man to enter into that state is want"? 

It takes the greatest want of all tc bring men to a point where they 
cannot live alongside each other in wild freedom but within such an 
enclosure as the civic association provides. These very same . . . 

In other words, what is the greatest want, or need as Kant rather says? 

What is that? Not means in German more than that j it means only trouble, great 
trouble. Now, what is the greatest trouble in which men can be? The trouble 
which they inflict one upon the other. 

These very same inclinations afterwards have a very good effect. 


■l b is ! -.k s toe tree lx. the forest >. which, sines it seeks to take sir 
Mid the sun away from the others, compel eac h other to seek both, 
and thus they achieve a "beautiful straight growth. "Whereas these 
that develop their branches as they please in freedom apart 
from each other grow crooked and twisted. All culture and art which 
adorn mankind, toe most beautiful social products, are the fruits 
of asoc labili ty, which is self-compelled to' discipline itself, and 
thus through a derived art to fulfill completely toe germs of its 
nature. 

How, here everything depends on the re a lization of the inclinations, which 
inclinations make men miserable prior to the establishment of legal order, and 
which inclinations contribute so mch to his perfection after the establishment 
of civil order, legal order. Which are these inclinations? That is hard to answer 
but I see one clear consequence of these Inclinations and they may helo us to 
define the character of these inclinations. Competition. If toe trees are 
isolated, then, ha says, they won’t grow properly, but if the trees have to 
compete for air and sun then too/ are compelled to grow properly. Competition 
is of crucial importance. Frcr-dom for the sake of competition, for the sake 
o± vhs development of man's faculties. How does this relate to Adam Smith, 
you suppose? Is toe develop? ant of the faculties pert cf his schecs,? 

( Nc, very little.) 

Yes, that is then on': point which - I know you are interested in the 
question of Adam Snito zjA Jferx — that is one great change. The development of 
toe faculties, the full development of toe faculties, as toe end, that he did * 
not learn from Salto. Jhat he learned from the German idealistic school. Well, 
you kno=-- toat accordin ' to famous statements of Engels the German working class, 
as he called it, by wr/.ch he meant toe narxist part of the workers, were toe 
true heirs to German idealistic philosophy, and there is much truth in that. 

Nov let us go or. to the sixth proposition. That perfect civil society, 
toxs task of establi/hing toe perfect civil society, is solved later than any 
otoer task. It is riover fully solvable. Only an approximation of that perfect 
society is imposed lpon us by nature. And in this same, section he remarks, and 
that was the piece 5e resistance, the actualization of the perfect social order 
requires a good will, i.e., a coincidence of civic and moral goodness. Yes, but 
that is a very, wry difficult question, whether such a coincidence is met. 

I mention here only one point. In the seventh proposition, at toe end of the 
first- paragraphj '• ell* read it. 

It is ;his which must compel states to the resolution to seek quiet 
and sf ourlty through a lawful constitution, however hard it may be for 
them, and to do that which the wild man is so very reluctant to be 
forced to, namely, to give up his freedom. 

No, I ir/ant here. Read this. 

A_1 wars therefore ere so many attempts not in the intention of men 
hut in the intention of .nature to bring about new relations among toe 
states and to form new bodies by toe break-up cf the old states to 
the point where they cannot again maintain themselves alongside cf 



each other and must therefore suffer revolutions until finally, partly 
through the "best possible make of specific constitution internally 
and partly through the coosnor agreement and legislation externally 
there is created a state which like the civic commonwealth can naintair* 
itself automatically. 

Like an automaton. Like an automaton. Nov, if that is a mechanism, an 
automaton, that cannot be itself a moral society. It can only be - how ghaii 
I say - a framework for morality. That is a very great problem in Kant. I 
mentioned this before. We shall pursue this further next time, whether the 
progress, w h ich we must assume, is necessarily a progress towards morality, 
or only towards an order of society which morality demands. Those are entirely 
different propositions. We have not solved it. We have barely stated it. 

We stop here, and I would like to mention only one point which is of some 
importance, and which we will tJrin> over more carefully next time because we 
have not discussed at all today the connection of Kant’s philosophy of history 
to his overall scheme. The crucial point is the distinction between phenomenal 
and the world as thing, thing-in-itself. Let us consider man, qua a phenomenal 
being, man is fully determined by antecedent causes, qua a noumenal being, qua 
a t hing -in-itself, man is free. Now, we observe the progress toward the just 
society by observing the phenomena. In the phenomenal world we observe, we 
must assume - I leave this open for the time being - a necessary progress towards 
a just society. . . 

(Change in tape) 

. . . is somehow helped by ca n’s freely willing it. There is a kind of necessity 
on the basis of the passions and interests which itself tends towards that. 

But somehow man’s freely willing it, that men not driven by passions, say a 
man like President Wilson, out of a moral conviction, use these opportunities 
offered by the passions, that can come in. There is seme tendency in the 
actual series of events towards the just society which is demanded by morality. 
There is then sane agreement between necessity, the sphere of necessity, and 
freedom. In this agreement we may recognize the indication of a natural teleology. 
It would be too strange that the play of human passions and interests would 
point, and to some extent even lead, to a morally desirable direction. Further¬ 
more that there is such an agreement, such a natural convergence, that there is 
such a convergence, is a defensible proposition. Nothing we know, Kant says, 
refutes it. We may therefore think it. But, in addition, we are obliged to 
believe in it, because such a belief is morally necessary. And of course the 
natural teleology is never more than a presupposition, never more. 

Nov, I had one more point that I wanted to mention, so that you keep it in 
mind, because you must reread that. You see, that is very, very, important. 

I had a clear statement somewhere which I can’t find regarding the deeper 
connection. I’m sorry I can’t find it now. I had a somewhat clearer statement 
of this point. Perhaps I can reconstruct it. What I wanted to say is this. 

The status of Kant’s philosophy of history depends absolutely on the distinction 
of phenomenal world and the thing-in-itself, absolutely. Perhaps, there would 
be one way of approaching Kant’s thinking entirely from the outside to say, 
look at what men are doing and what drives them. The crudest and most terrible 
things are the most effective ones. Say Nasi Germany, its past struggles, or 
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revolutions , or wars led to something which. has been called a homogenecu s an 
universal society, universal meaning embracing all men, homogeneous meaning 
there are no legal distinctions on any basis other than merit. It is a perfect 
just society. So, let us assume that this is so, and if ve make this statement 
that is very strange, how the amoral life of man should bring about a morally 
desirable result. What Kant contends is that you can’t even diagnose without 
making this clear-cut distinction between determinism end freedom. Further¬ 
more, you c an n o t understand if you do not make an assumption, never proved, 
which you are morally obliged to make, of a natural teleology. In the case 
of marxism it is an absolute riddle why the class struggle should lead to the 
perfect society. Well, the common form of tee criticism of this is that Marx 
res'oe on ar. optimistic assumption. It makes sense under some teleologies! 
poirrc of view but without it what is the- basis? 

I think we will leave it at that and next time we will devote to fur the:?* 
discussion of these questions. 


32nd of lecture. 



Sc• 1st me see where ve stand regarding the papers. No paper today. Then 

the next, paper would he Mr. _ paper on Theory and Practice , what do ve dc- after 

that? Wg come 'to Perpetual Pease wiich is taken care of by Mr. _and Miss_ 

And ther, we turn to the Fundamental Principles of Morals where we have three 
papers And then,, I fear, ve will be through with the whole course by then, 
but- if ve have some time left I think we should have at least one meeting in 
which we take up a certain very difficult question of Kant's theoretical philosophy 


Nov, before ve turn to a coherent discussion we must finish our survey 
o' Kent’s Idea of a Universal History in Cosmopolitan Intent , vfe stopped at 
tie last time at the fifth proposition. Is this correct! Yes. Can someone 
bring us up to date, not the interpretation but the mere assertions which Kant 
has made up to this point? I mean we could do that by reading aloud the italicised 
propositions. All right? 


We approach history' on the basis of an a priori assumption, namely, an 
assumption that there is an end of nature, an end vhieh nature pursues with men. 

And then ve see, then we are compelled to say that nature intends the development 
of all faculties of each being. Did you notice, by the way, that in the first 
proposition, for example, but also later on, Kant speaks of a creature? Bid 
you notice thru? Gnat’s-quite interesting. Because in the moment you speak 
of an intention of nature as Kant- means it you mean of course a divine intention. 
And, then, the beings are creatures. You see, you must disregard the vulgar use 
of the term creature, which is used now by many people who are not aware of the 
feet that they imply that the being in question has been created. You know, 
a*queer creature'. You hear such expressions. Kant of course means it very 
seriously. So, all natural faculties of e creature are meant to develop fully 
and purposefully. Now, in the case of nan this is impossible, as far as the 
individual is concerned, and therefore nature can achieve its ends in -the case 
of man only in the series of generations, in a historical process. Now, 
nature wanted men to develop, not in the way in which s dog or a cat or a rat 
develops, but that he should owe his development fully to his ova rational activity 
and therefore she treated men so, seemingly, badly, that she didn’t give him 
animal skins, you know, and all the other inconveniences which humans have, so 
we are compelled to make our clothes ourselves. Nature wanted men to owe his 
development to h imself ■ But what is the means which nature uses? And the answer 
of Kant is; the antagonism, essentially belonging to man; nsn’s social anti- 
sociality or antisocial sociality. Hie antagonism is the means which nature 
uses in order to compel men to develop his faculties. Here we have the origin 
of the class struggle in the Marxist doctrine ana of similar things. 


Nov. but what does nature aim at? What is the end vhieh nature tries to 
achieve by virtue of this antagonism vhieh brings about both domestic and foreign 
war end all kinds of hardships? Answer: to bring about the establishment of 
a .just society. And Kant defines here what a just society means in this very 
proposition. Elis is the point which I thick we have reached. You see what 
Kant has done by these steps already is this: in a way which is problematic 
from Kant’s own point of view, to vindicate God. This terrible mess of beastliness 
and stupidity, history, appears to be the arrangement of a wise providence. 

If men were not permitted to be so nasty to each other they could not possibly 
owe their betterment to their own achievement. Man would have stayed in a kind 
of banana situation, by which I mean lying under a tree, a banana tree, and wait 
until the bananas fail into your mouth, and no development of faculties would - 



is ovter wrcte, I don't ikon> of a Miriam republic - that is another kind of 
phenomenon. 

I<ow ±ez us turn he the sixth proposition to finish our riding. Hov^. 
vhaf does B_ant say about this? Let ub first read the proposition, the sixth 
proposition. 

The problems the most difficult are, at the aamg» time, the ones wh-Te»v~. 
mankind solves last ... 

And .in what does the difficulty consist? Yhy is it the most difficult, 
and therefore also that "which is solved only the latest? In other words, it is 
a mush greater problem than to get proper clothing? that mankind solved at the 
very early days. Why is it- so difficult? Let us see. 

-- The difficulty which inheres in the idea of this task clearly reveals 

the following: man is an animal, who, if he lives among others of 
hie kind, needs a master ... 


So. The 
of colloquial 
means, not- in 


translation e-Tv'm als is perhaps inevitable, given the present- state 
German and English, but I must point out one thing, that animal 
colloquial English but originally, a living being, end man is of 


course a rational animal, and there in this way it is still used. 


But I thirl; 


:-m colloquial English animal today means only brutes. Boat's my impression. 
Kow £ the German word used by Kant. thier t means clearly brute, corresponding 
not- to soon in Greek - tut- to thsrion . So, I would translate: wbti is a brute; 
because- otherwise Kant would say lebewesen, which is the German word roughly 
corresponding to animal. So the German is harsher than the E?n gT■?sfr translation 


For man certainly misuses his freedom with regard to others of his 
kind and even though as a rational, bejng he desires a law which would 
provide the freedom of all his egoistic animal inclinations drive 
him to the exclusion of his self where- he can. Kan therefore needs 
a masher who can break man's will, compel hn-rr, -^o obey a general will, 
under which every man could be free. But where is he to get this 
master? Nowhere else but in mankind. But then this master is in 
turn an an i mal who needs a master. Therefore, one cannot see how mar.., 
try as he will, cer secure a master, charged with maintaining justice, 
who would himself be just. This is true, "whether one seeks to discover 
such a master .in a single person or in a group of collective persons, 
for each of these would always abuse its freedom who has no one over 
him to wield his power according to the laws. 

in other words, Kant says that by abolishing the monarch you will still 
have a sovereign legislative assembly. Yes? And who will keep them in check? 
Perhaps if they can commit ordinary crimes that is easy, but if they do things 
which are not so easily classified as ordinary crimes then a congressional in¬ 
vestigation of members of congress is a difficult problem. Yes? Bie old 
question, Quis custodfat- custodies , who will watch the watchers? 

Yet, the highest master is supposed to be just in himself apd yet a 
msn. Toe task involved is therefore most difficult: indeed, a complete 
solution is impossible. One cannot fashion something absolutely 


straight in wood which is as crooked as that of which mar: is ss.de, 
Nature has imposed upon us idle task of approximating this idea , . 

Only "by approximation. So, in other words, the perfectly just society 
cannot be achieved. The progress can only consist in an infinite approximation 
to it . 


That this task should be the lastest that maw achieves follows from 
yet another consideration. The right conceptions regarding the nature 
of possible constitutions, great experience in many activities, and 
a good will, which is prepared to accept such a constitution, are 
all required. Obviously, it would be very difficult, and if it happens 
it would be very late, and after many unsuccessful attempts, that 
three such things would come together. 

-Yes. you see, Kant here Bakes morality, a good will, the condition for the 

establishment of a tolerably just order, a statement which contradicts other 
statements of Kant's, X mention only one other remark on this subject, and 
test is the passage to which I referred last time in the seventh proposition, 
and near the middle. But before he speaks of the epicurean concourse of efficient 
.canoes, he speaks of a state, a condition, this just society which can preserve 
itself like an autasstan. Sow. that cannot be a moral society as society. 

That is a mechanism. Yes? 

( Are we to understand that the egoistic, asocial, aspects of mp~r, are 

in the sense of biological, in the sense of continuous with the rest cf 
nature, rather than specifically human?) 

So. The;' are specifically human for Kant, surely. You know that the notion 
of evolution was of course already in the air in Kant's time. Now he would say 
if there is such a transition as long as the transition has not been completed 
that was nov yet man- You could call then. - kov are they called? Eomonoids? 

I don't know what the biologists use - but, at any rate, they would not be 
human beings. They would be man-like but not man. Their reason would be 
undeveloped at the beginning, unexercised. 

( But why, when he speaks of this egoism or acociality he always associates 
it with animal instinct?) 

Yes, that is nothing particular in itself, nothing new. That's what Aristoti 
also meant. Kan is an animal which possesses reason. As an s.n-iTng .1 he has 
important elements in common with the animals in general. He must eat food, 
he must digest, and so on, and so on. Yes? Now, man is in this situation 
that whereas the animals can live properly because they are limited by instinct 
man is not limited by instinct. He has therefore a very large range and if he 
has not developed his reason properly he will make all kinds of foolish choices. 
Number one. But the high point of rationality, according to Kant, consists in 
his morality, which means, among other things, the morally right treatment of 
the merely animal in man. Take a simple example, regarding food, or smoking 
for that matter: we are free to control it, morally free, and if ve don't use 
this freedom properly then we are bad to that extent $ ve may not be terribly bad 
but still bad. Yes? I don't know how far this answers your question. 

( Quite a bit of the way but not entirely.) 


But what is than the missing point? 


( Well, I still have the feeling that ha is ©sing out of his way to associate* 
for instance, vainglory, ambition, and avarice, with the first primeval .4 

Yes, they are specifically human. 

( They are specifically human?) 

Yes, sure, in spite of tfc .2 fact that sometimes we see a marvelous stallion, 
someone would say he it. showirg off hut that is a metaphorical way of speaking. 

One would have to know much imre of stallions than probably anyone knows today 
what is going on in the stallion who does these things. 

( But these things are not specifically hunsn in the sense that reason defines 
them a3 specifically hvrsan.) 

No, they are based on e. misuse of reason, but a misuse , end of reason. Good. 
Take avarice which ha/ a reasonable beginning. We mast store things for a rainy 
day. I masn even in the litez.il sense of rainy day. Yes? Now, but this can 
emancipate itself from its rational end and can become storing for storing's 
sake. and then it io avarice, \nd so on. But what a hamster does is not avarice. 

It is necessary fc: a hamster to live. You know the hamsters are such another 
story. Yes? 

( X wonder t' this civic comm • ^wealth, as an automatic institution, contradicts 
the neceu-ity for morality i?_ s. just society because a constitution or any 
institution is a phenomenon essentially, isn't it? And therefore wouldn't 
it be j-*rt of the determinate . . .) 

Yes, this whole process which Kant describes here is a necessary process, 
a nscesv-ry process, but the problem consists in this - I will discuss this 
cohere-/ily later - that there is a strict: y determined process which yet has a 
moral weaning. without being morel. Yes? Without being morel. That in a way 
is t-Vo gist of Kent's philosophy of history. But we will postphone it. We 
mur-i* come back to that surely. 

Now let us turn to the seventh proposition. Read the seventh proposition. 

The problem of the establishment of a perfect civic constitution 
depends on the problem of the lawful external relationships of the 
states and cannot be solved without the latter. 

In other words, one cannot leave it as Plato cv Aristotle did at the perfectly 
just society. We must also have a perfectly just global order, if I may say so. 

The relation between three different states must its.-If be in accordance with 
right. A league of nations. This sentence seems to ;iay that without a league 
of nations you cannot even have a republic. You see, v .he problem of the proper 
order within a state caanot be resolved without the solution of. this international 
problem. So, the demand for a just intra-state order it inseparable, according 
to Kant, from the demand for a just inter-state order. 3ut still if you look 
a little bit later - this passage regarding the automate i which we read last 
time towards the end of the class, do you have it? In tue seventh proposition. 
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where he sa ys that all are so many atte ;hs to bring- about new reDitions 
of states aid through destruoVTon or at leari cutting into pieces of ail to 
produce new - bodies which again o^not press’ re thease? res «r>d which therefore 
mist suffer .new similar revolutions w>til f nally - io you have that passage? 

Uht-U. final l y , partly through who best possible arrangemmt of the 
civ;.c constitution internal 1 y, \r. parti - ' through the ccmaon agreement 
in legislation externally, tharo is creased a state vh?ch, like a 
civio commonwealth, can maintain itself Automatically. 

- Yes, you Bee, here by this eoordinat on Kent seems to say there is not 

necessary a relation of precedence of the Just oreer within ar.C the Ju 3 t order 
without. That is only for a somewhat pro;#r understanding of Bsgel. 

There is another passage which I car rt not; .*ind. Oh, yea, before that 
passage which you Jucu read, when epee:; of t?is antagonisr^j mm are driven 
by the wars, and .30 cn, and so on, to ntij^pts, Aden to begin with are imperfect, 
but eventually afV-er many devastations A fihLure/, and even complete inner exhaustion 
of their forces, to that which reason co n fcavt told them rithout so sad 
experience - do you have that? How, whav loes S iiis mean? There is a true a 
pi*iori doctrine of morality w h ic h include.! vhe true a priori doctrine regarding 
Just societies and the Just international L'.xjer. Reason could have told ^ort at 
all times. In principle the truly Just orde is knwabie at ell times, but r^en 
don't listen to that, and therefore since tht r don't listen to reason they cu^i 
De forced into it tee hard way. But there is cf cour.* a very great question 
here implied: was lmovledge of the Just order possible, ^rior to a certain stage 
of the historical process? The importance of .hat quest ^ is seen imaediately 
if you think of the Marxist doctrine where tL* 5rue solved n the classless 
society baaed on public ownership of the meaof productions could not have 
been seen, according to Marx, in any signifi'er,t way, prior tc ^oughly l8i?0. 

Khnt's answer to this question is not as unaibiguous as it appears from this 
passage. It is a problem for Kant and you lae when he says also • well, man 
be gin s as these banana people, you know, alfcer all, and for them m -orobiem 
exists, and t hen they are driven out of thil condition by overpopul&Y.on which 
is Rousseau's reason, and they are of courg. 1 absolutely dumb and stuped, having 
no experience, and it takes a very, very lccg time - in Rousseau's opin’ on 
about his tine - until the true principles of the Just public order sure uncovered. 
IMs problem which is of course essential to the problem of history, for 4e 
following reasons: because if history, ga; political history, or gtnrfinr * 8L*ta 
of t hing s, and how the mass of men become t ?adnal 1 y conditioned to reason, thvt's 
one t h i n g, an important problem buu a secondary probler.. She mu ch more import,tit 
problem is of course the knowledge ol the principles. Is the knowledge of the 
principles Itself historically located 0 *. distinguished from the actualization 
of these prmcipies in institutions? Novj in Esnt we do not find sun unambiguous 
answer to this question in general, whethev these things - say, Kant's philosophy, 
would have been possible at any earlier daw. We don't have a c lpav* answer in 
Kant to that question. One thing only Kant "says clearly «nd that of course is 
neutral to this question, that many trials c»d errors are needed until the 
truth is found. Well, Aristotle himself, in the beginning- of the Metaphysics , 
shows you that, and when men first begin to tiink, without having any experience 
in thin king they are bound to take very gross solutions as sufficient, and it 
takes some time. I must leave it now at merely mentioning this question. 

There is another point which I think "i/e should mention. In this seventh 



proposition, after the automaton p as sag e. Kant raises the question of perhaps 
there will be a new relapse into complete barbarism, a complete relapse into 
barbar3.su, so that the progress we can observe within a narrow span is an. inter¬ 
lude of no broad importance. Kant’s answer to that is this: this amounts' to 
the question whether it is reasonable that there should be teleology of nature 
in parts and yet c h a n ce in the whole. In other words, the assumption of a 
relapse into barbarism is unreasonable. I mention thi s now only as a fact. 

On the other h a n d, you see a little bit later - there is o ne • fch-tng of crucial 
importance. There ca nno t be a complete achievement of the perfectly just state 
nationally and internationally. When he speaks of the law of equilibrium - 
you must keep you finger there. Do you have the passage which I just read where 
he speaks of this situation? The use of av* powers of the commonwealth for 
armament, the devastation which war achieves, but still more by the necessity 
to be constantly ready for war - do you have that? 

And the want which every state even in the midst of peace must feel, 
all these are means by which nature instigates attempts which at first 
are inadequate but which after many devastating reversals and a very 
general exhaustion of the state's resources may accomplish what reason 
could have sugge sted to than. . . 

So, no, much later. A little bit more than one page from the end. Did 
anyone find it while I reri it? 

By the employment of all the resources of the commonwealth for arms 
against one another, by the devastation which war is causing, but 
even more by the necessity of being constantly prepared for war, 
the full development of man’s natural faculties is being inhibited 
by the evils which spring from these conditions which compel our 
species to discover a counter balance, the intrinsically healthy 
resistance of nary states agaiast each other, resulting from their 
freedom and the interests of a united power which would give support 
to this balance. In other words, these conditions compel our species 
to introduce a cosmo-politicai slate of public security, which is not 
without all danger s for we must see to it . . . 

There is a subjunctive in German, which shouldn't be without e leader. 
That's a bit too strong. Buu Kant means really of which it is good that it is 
not without danger, as appears from the immediate sequel, ’lest the powers of 
mankind become dormant.' You see, here is the teleological reason why the final 
goal should not be achieved but should only be the goal of aspiration, because 

if it were achieved - we had this problem last tine. Hr. _, you brought it up 

in your paper - what happens if the goal is achieved? Kant says dormancy and 
that wouldn’t do. You see? Hhich makes sense, because the assumption of an 
end, Hegel ’.s assumption, which has come, leads to a very great difficulty, an 
end of history if it has com.:. And therefore it is much wiser to say history 
is unfinishable, as Kant says. But it has certain-inconveniences, especially 
if you look at the question of war, because an infinite progress towards per¬ 
petual peace means perpetual war. Therefore, that was Hegel’s criticism of Kant, 

which I think is well-taken, and I think that people like Hr. _today, who 

refers himself to Kant, mean of course a peace now, a perpetual peace now, which 
is in this respect more sensible, but whether they are aware of the problem, 
of dormancy end the other complications one would have to read their books to 
argue that question. 



A. .TV 


here, in this context the question - there is a passage hers - " 
it nor - in which Kent says the .league of nations is inevitable 


jai’v iilU 

I's sorry I didz *t underline it, and so can't find it now - is inevitable, 
mat of course would be - yes, this is another side of the difficulty. But. 
how can one solve the problem of Kant, by the way? The league of nations must 
not be an automaton, an end of all dangers, because then people beccese dormant. 
And that is really very easy to prove empirically. I remember after the first 
world war, where I was brought up in Germany, there was a terrific exhaustion 


at tee end of tee first war, and no one, except a few officers and non-commissi 
officers, even wanted to hear of war, and then about 1925 they began to show 
war films, and there was a young generation, you know, and they were very 
popular;first they didn't show war films but showed films of military training, 
and very funny scenes, you know, where, how do you call this, the rough guy cf 
a non-commissioned officer, you know, this kind of thing, very, very amusing, 
and you could say 'well, how nice really in the army ’ , end so on, and then 
they gradually accustomed the people to become interested in real war, shooting 
and showed films of tee first world war and so on and so on. But that was. 



you must admit, a terribly short period, from 1918 to 1923. Imagine a period 
of a hundred years of complete security against war, against economic depression, 
against tyrannical government, end what have you, how people would constantly, 
by mere reading, because they have so much time, of the great books of the pest, 
end they would see constant examples of heroes, which would show tee absence 
of security. How is this bound to affect them? And the proposal of William 
James to find among such people of war a very good formula of the problem but 
not necessarily in itself the solution. There is really a difficulty. 


2 thick that tee Soviets tend to substitute, by a constant war, tee stage 
where the heroes are those who act, who go into competition. . .} 


Yes, sure, that's Freud, but that's net fundamentally William James I'think. 
And physicians, and bricklayers, and this kind of thing. Sure, you can also - 
cut the strange thing is that all these peaceful forms of heroism lack an X 
which the heroism shown in war exhibits. X mean that would require a lot cf 
analysis why teat is so, but there is a problem of which X believe Hr. Wesson 
is well aware, if I lave followed tee point in his book, about broken - you know, 
now showing it3clf in juvenile delinquency and this kind of thing, where very 
great leisure, very great abundance, and ir. addition an extremely mild execution 
of the penal law, which of course would be a consequence of this form of security, 
naturally is there. But of course one could imagine perhaps this would be a 
refuge; tee great days of Lincoln and therefore the great insecurity in every 
city plus the need for calm, teat might be worth considering. 


Now, let us continue - we can’t possibly study everything - to the eighth 
proposition. Read tee proposition. 


The history of mankind could be viewed on tee whole as tee realization 
of tee hidden glen of nature ... 


You see, could . One can, more literally translated. I emphasise the can . 
There is no necessity for teat, either theoretical or moral but one can . . . 

. that tee realization cf the hidden plan of nature in order to bring 
about internally, for this purpose also externally, a perfect cons¬ 
titution, this is tee only state in which nature can develop an 



the faculties of mankind* 


. . Cail i dsv fr op arL facralti£s of nenkind completely’. Here you see he 
suDordiuates the league of rations to the internal just order. I mention this 

xn p a ss iag. The development of man's faculties requires then the antagonists 

control by lav of those antagonisms. What doe* 
toe control by !av of those antagonisms mean? Does this mean a complete extir¬ 
pation of the antagonisms? ^ 

( ... inaudible answer . . .) 

a ,-c tat nare singly, peaceful competition means antagonism, but a limited 
antagonism. That is, -hen, the solution to it. How, Kant draws a conclusion 
■T.??- sentyce Immediately following, -one sees philosophy too can have its 

C ? )• You know wnat chiliasa. means? Ho? Mr. _, that’s your speciality. 

( I didn’t hear the word.) 

Chi li a sm , or however you pronounce it. 

Expectation of the thousand years „ J 

the millaiiun.. Thank you. So, philosophy, too, can have its expect- 
glorious future. So Kant is, in other words, is aware 
ox -hex.. what nas been said many time,; in-between, that the modern not-* on o^ 
progress is a ’secularized version’ cr biblical beliefs. Whether that is’ieallv 

T5? 5 " you thiak . of t* 1 ® origins of these things and of such people like Condorcet 
aad so on, you may doubt. But at any rate, from a certain moment on, Kant, and 
jaser on Hegel, believed in such thirds. But what does secularization mean? 

J33SO is saia by Kant in the immediate sequel. Will you read that? 

We can see that philosophy has its expectation of the millenium. 

2his millenium would be one in the realization of which philosophical 
ideas themselves . . .inaudible few words ... Therefore, this 
expectation is hardly utopix n. . . 

^ ' vf 11 * that is reall “' badl y translated. a s term that Kant uses is 

' E° v f enthusiastic had £ very special meaning. Today the word 
enucusx&aa is frequently used in a sense of praise, but it had a very negative 
meaning xn the eighteenth century. What did enthusiasm mean? That goes bqck 
-c tne Christian tradition, especially II remember Calvin’s attacks on the en- 
thusxasts, those who follow only the irne? light and disregard all objective 
auunority ox toe church, of the scriptu-e, and so on. Then it was enlarged 
D ? . ^tionalists, such men like Locke among others, and meant simply a ran 
wno nas allotypes of pipe-dreams, one could say of religiously adorned pipe- 
creams. -Mm something of this sort is meant by Kant here, namely, something 
Xr^ lut;el y transcending human reason and wholly irrational. But what is the specific 
dii erence between the philosophical chllia sm ana the religious one? In the case 
or t_ie pnilosophic expectation the philosophic idea can itself promote the actual¬ 
ization although only from afar. In th<j religious notion, Ksnt wants to say, 
the^actualization is brought about by divine intervention, and not by ran, but 
in philosophic expectation the philosophic idea itself may have a very important 
cwBriwition towards actualization, although by remote control, because philosophers 
don t have political power and so on and so on. The passage is also important 


because x« indicates teat sjert from greed an! avarice at--;* so or- there is 
ohe possaoxlity of an influence of reason on the process. Sale of course is not 
osniei. wnat Kant means by this remark about philosophy which has a slight 
anti-bibl lea l tinge - let us read the note to the njTrfch proposition. 


Only a learned public, wh i ch , is continued front the beginning unin~ 
teri^sted to our own time, can be considered . . inaudible few words . 
ana the history of nations which live beyond that fringe war- only be 
starteo. with the time that they entered it. For the Jewish oeople 
that happened in the tine of the Pseleaies, through the Greek trans¬ 
lation of the '.Bible, without which one would give little credence 
to their isolated retorts. 


Isolated reports means of course not that the Bible contains only isolated 
reports but that they are isolated from certification by a learned public, end 
the learned public existed where, in Dint's opinion? 

( In Greece.) 


' . 12 Greece. In other words, if Biu;*yd:.des had told the story of Hoses and 
David then there would be no question, but since there was no Thucydides that's 
another matter. Yes? So. in ether wordrj, the credibility of the Bible begins 
cn --y fro 2 i the time of the Ptoleuies, vhx'v. is "the first century B. C., and 
eveiyth^ng before that, :JT not supported 'ey external evidence like diggings, 
as they^do it now, is untrustworthy. That's, an exinr. of modern h-f ghAr criticism 
of the Bible, not only of Kant. T Jnsuppor ;e;t statements of the Bible have no 
claim to credibility unless they ere supported by external evidence. Well, of 
course today thau is no longer put so bluiV Iv but one cannot understand the 
history Oi niffeer criviicisu if css us ncu avaro of that. Whether Jossohrs, 
wno was a^ter ali certified, to s.'me extent, could be regarded as a somewhat 
recpectaoie witness is a question, from this point of view. Yes? 


But one can trees back jards frov this event, once it is adequately 
ascertained., and thus xnth al_ ; peoples. . The first pages of Thucydides, 
says Hume, is the real begpnr-'i _g of history. 

^ * Is. the only beg inning of all true .iistory*, which is a somewhat different 
Su&.i/S&snt. ivEnt fully accepts Eue ’s vor. .. So, you see, here you have the 
difference between the religious nilleniv v based on Biblical promises and the 
philosophical mill e n i um based on verdicts vf human reason. 


Kov, in this eighth proposition Kant : i asks of - up to now he has not gone 
into any empirical proof of the assertion. It is one thing to say a priori if 
there is s me&ningfuu history it would have to corns about by such «rirj!wwf 
or so on, but whether these antagonisms, and the changes and revolutions they 
effect are progressive is in no way proved. Yes? Kent has said up to now only 
a progressive movement could be brought abov t only by the hunmn antagonisms, 
bu.w the human antagonisms are no I- necessarily' conducive to growth. Kow here 
"kbis propo sit ion Kant has som-.v remarks abc>\t — what does it say, the next 
sentence? 'It only depends whether the esperionee can discover anything of such 
a way of the intention of nature . Can you go on from here? 

I would say some small , .part to this rev olution seems to require so 
ro t c h time that in the small instance which man hap so far transversed 



one can judge only uncertainly the shape of the revolution's force. 

Yes. Kant doesn't say revolution, or at least he does say revolution hut 
in the old sense. & says kreislauf. What is that in English; Circular 
movement. Circular movement, just as in the example of the circular movements, 
or the quasi-circular movements of the heavenly bodies. How, we don't have the 
evidence required for predicting the future of marflcinfi as we can predict the 
movement of a planet or something. 

Let us Skip a few lines, where he turns to human nature. 

Our human nature has this aspect that it cannot be indifferent to 
even the most remote epoch at which our species may arise. Only 
that epoch nay be . . . 

Yes, you see, while the theoretical certainty regarding progress is ex¬ 
tremely small, such certainty is of a very great moral import. It cannot be 
indifferent to us. If the heavenly bodies would move with greater irregularity 
sc that astronomical predictions would have the status of meteorological prediction 
that would not in itself be a serious thing for us, but the future of mankind 
is a matter to which nc man can be .indifferent, provided this development can 
be expected, can be expected with, certainty. Yes? Next sentence. 


Furthermore . . . 

Ho, not 'furthermore', 'especially'. Or something like this, vornaemlleh . 

Especially, :i; is less feasible in our particular case since it seems 
we do hasten by our own rational efforts to that time when this state 
might occur v:ich would be so enjoyable for our descendants. 

So, in other words, regarding the circular movements, the future movements 
of Saturnus or what not we can't do anything about it, but as regards the future 
of mankind we not only ire much concerned with it morally but within limits ve 
can do something about It. If ve know there is a trend in a favorable direction 
we can put our weight behind it. Yes? 

For that reas >n, even feeble traces that approach to this state 
become very important. 

You see, feeble traces. That's the only empirical evidence which Kant has. 
Some feeble traces of i development in the direction of the just national and 
international order. Yes? 


The states five now on such artifleal terms towards each other that 
not one of them can relax its efforts at internaljlevelopmsnt without 
losing in ccuparison to the others . . , 


T 


In other words, even Soi'iet Russia must promote the study of mathematics 
and physics. Yes? I mean, they have not returned to primitive .savagery because 
there may be some danger in mathematical and physical studies tc their government. 
That's impossible. Wh ither this justifies - but Kant had apparently a broader 
notion, as we shall sen from the sequel. Yes? 

Thus, if not progress at least the maintenance of this end of nature, 
namely, euitv re . . . 
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Of nature . 


... nature, namely, the culture that is safeguarded by the ambitions 
of those states to seme extent. Furthermore, a civic freedom cannot 
now be interfered with without the state feeling the disadvantage 
of such interference in all trade, primarily foreign commerce. . . 

Commerce, not foreign. 

and, as a result, there is a decline of the power of the state in its 
foreign relations. 

In other words, the most crooked end misanthropic Machiavellian must perrr; 
freedom of trade: otherwise he is going to loss the next war. Yes? 

Therefore, this freedom is gradually being extended. . . 

Ho, not therefore; but this freedom is gradually extended. But. Hot 
'therefore-'. It is a new consideration. In other words, you cannot leave it 
by freedom of trade. Yes? 

If one obstructs the citizen in seeking his welfare in any way he 
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Can coexist, yes? 


One also hampers the vitality of all business and the strength of the 
whole state. For this reason, the restrictions on personal activity 
are being increasingly lif ts:! and thus general freedom granted and 
thus enlightenment ... 

General freedom of religio n is granted. You sea. Kant was absolutely 
aware of what was going on in Europe. Fee famous story of the victory, of the 
commercial victory of the Dutch by virtue of their religious tolerance is one 
of the major arguments in all these discussions in the seventeenth and eighteen'* 
centuries. So, in other words, you want to have a strong state; every statesman 
and especially the Machiavellian statesmen, wants one. All right, and then the;" 
have to grant freedom of commerce. But this freedom of commerce is impossible * 
without a high degree of freedom of religion and even without a general freedom. 
That he must grant without ceasing a bit to be that nasty, misanthropic. Mach¬ 
iavellian. Yes? I emphasize this, this strictly Machiavellian character of 
the argument. Only some premises are changed. Machiavellian freedom of trade 
was not so important and freedom of religion still less. These were new pre¬ 
mises. The new premises coming on top of Maehiavelli were that the total power 
of the state is increased by commerce, by coimnerce. That settles the issue 
against Sparta in favor of Athens, Idle old controversy. But then we see further¬ 
more that complete religious tolerance is the condition for freedom of trade. . 

(change of tape) 

. . these insects, you know. Pardon? 

( Cicadas.) 



Yes= spleen, you could say. Without- delusion and spleen. With sense de¬ 
lusions sna spleens. In other words, you can very veil have thg go things, 
especially in California.^ that doesn’t do any harm, because the over-all thins? 
is erOightenment, yes? Shat's a great good. 

which must ever drrtw mankind away from the egoistic, expensive ten¬ 
dencies of its rulers and thus they understand it . . . 

You see, only they have to be shrewd and must see that it doesn't pay to 
expand. Colonies my be a millstone around a state's neck, as someone put it, 
and therefore there is no love for the happiness and freedom of the natives, 
but it is simply too expensive and doesn't pay. So? 

2 hie enU^termsent, end along with it the participation of the heart, 
are things which the enl i ghtened nan cannot fail to feel for the good 
which he fully understands must by and by reach the . . 
word . . . and hf.ve the influence upon the principles of government. 

You see, here he comas - I mean, then we also have people who are not 
Ifechiavellians, who are c-ssnt sen, Kid they see that the government abolishes 
a certain kind of harsh action, let us say, against religious minorities and 
this kind of thing. This enlightened man, we say that is good, although it 
corns from the Machiavellian motive, but is in itself beneficial. And now 
gradually this decency will spread and make, nay, Kant says, must, reach, sooner 
or later, even a king. And so then, you see, we will have this solution, that 
we have this just ruler.* of whom he had spoken before. Do you see the ambiguity 
of Kant? On the one hrnd it is impossible, there is no guarantee in the process 
towards the truly mon .1 order, and, on the other hand, there is such a guarantee. 
Sals ambiguity goes through the whole hook. 

Sow hare we sea ue have a causal - that is a trend which Kant observed, 
that was 1784, five 3 cars prior to the French revolution, and about say eight 
years prior to the greatest series of wars which Europe had ever had, the 
revolutionary and Hajoleonie wars. Yes. But the emphasis has to he on the 
strictly non-moral ct rracter, the strictly Machiavellian character of the move¬ 
ment. A Machiavellian movement in a morally desirable direction, that is the 
clue to wisdom.- A causal, deterministic trend, but that to which this trend 
points we know by oar practical reason to be the just thing . Without morality 
the state d£ssnde& by morality is brought about . Now then we have here a con¬ 
vergence of determinism, of necessity, and of morality. Shat is a pact supported 
by experience. Sow, fhat conclusion must a sensible mn draw from that? It 
can't be an accident. There must then be a Marten harmony between - if wa <*-a.n 
■that the is - the is Kid the ought , a hidden harmeny. And the traditional rwana 
for that is Providence, but Kant does not usually call it Providence, he speaks 
of the purpose of nature. Behind the phenomenal nature which ws observe, 
which the exact sciences analyze, there is the noumenal background of nature 
which has a spiritual, moral character, but that can only be divined. We do 
not know that. Whnt we know is this and this (pointing to the two converging 
members on the blackboard), but we know it. The convergence of the two, the 
relation, is a mystery. Eant does not go beyond that. 

2 he difficulty however is this, a great difficulty which I mention already 
now, that Kant is very ambiguous as to whether this process has in itself a 
moral life and effect. That it brings about better and juster institutions 
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Bant asserts very definitely, but that can be accompanied by the full preser¬ 
vation of H ac h i av e m a ni sn in the hearts of all. I repeat the statement which 
we will discuss later on when we come to the Perpetual Peace : the just society 
does not require a nation of angels. The just society can be established in 
a nation of devils, provided these devils have sense. Sense w*»w.r>g here only 
that they are shrewd. That is still here in the background. How let us turn 
to the next paragraph, the ninth proposition. Read the proposition. 

A philoso ph ical attempt to write a general world history according 
to a pish of nature which aims at a perfect civic association of 
mankind must be considered possible end even helpful to this intention 
of nature. 


Yes, in other words, this philosophy of history is itself a contribution 
to this aid, just as Marx says: an analysis of bourgeois society is a contri¬ 
bution to its overturn. It is necessary. And, therefore - to come back to Sant - 
not only are we under moral obligation to hope for this end we are in a way- 
enabled to wrok towards that aid, without revolutions, by writing such str. essay 
for example, if we can do that. But that is made clear again in this section 
that the teleology is presupposed, it is in no way proven. What is proven 
is merely a trend of society towards a juster society. That is the experiential 
fact. And then we- know a priori what the just society is. But that there is 
something explaining this convergence that is a mere a priori assumption, which 
means in other words a ra vrany conviction reiprding something which 

is in itself absolutely mysterious. 

How, in this passage you can see, a brief history - "if one begins with 
Greek history": do you have that? 

If one starts with Greek history as the one throu^i which all older 
and contemporary history has been preserved, or at least certified, 
we may trace the influence of Greek history on the formation on the 
body politic of the Roman people who devoured the Greek state. 

Again, if one traces down to our time the influence of Rome upon the 
barbarians who destroyed the empire, one then adds periodically 
the history of this state with other peoples as it has come to us 
through these enlightened nations, than . . . 

Yes,but he says, "if one adds them episodically", and the word 'episodically* 
is underlined. In other words, when you come in the history of Venice at a 
certain point and Marco Polo, you mention that he went to China and there were 
sons trade routes and this kind of thing. But that is only episodically, that 
is not the nerve of the history. Go on. 

then one will discover a regular progression of improvements in 
constitutional governments in our part of the world ... 

Yes, in our continent would be more proper. 

in our continent which would probably give laws to all other states 
eventually ... 

To all other states, yes. To all others, namely, to all other continents. 

You see Kant 1 s amazingly European orientation. Yes. That is of course - 



qualifies a bib the experiential development of the experiential thing. You 
see that is assume! that this were true that there was such a trend noticeable. 
say. from the Peace of Westphalia up to 1784, If that were true. What about 
the rest of mankind? That makes sense only if you have a reasonable certainty 
that Europe will eventually give the lav to all other continents, "because 
otherwise they will go on - nature will achieve its end only in Europe, not 
in China and other places. That of course we must not by no underest irate. 

I mention only a passage from, the Anthropology. Kant’s Anthropology , 
where Kant refers to the fact that this perfect state must "be expected with 
moral certainty, a certainty which is sufficient to make it a duty to work 
towards that just society. That is the real reason for the philosophy of history. 
We cannot - I mean that this is a just society that we know a priori , by a 
priori knowledge. But that doesn’t mean that we are under a moral obligation 
to work towards its preparation. This moral obligation arises only from the 
fact that there is a reasonable prospect of the establishment of the just society. 
That we get through these experiential considerations. But Kant nekes here 
a vary important condition. This will take place if natural revolutions - that 
means here natural catastrophes - do not cut off the process, suddenly. That 
is not excluded by Kant, and that has of course a very great consequence. 

Whether natural catastrophes will take place we cannot know, given the imper¬ 
fection of our knowledge of the system of the solar and stellar spheres. Now, 
since we cannot know that therefore, and it is really possible that it could 
happen, therefore, the hope for the establishment of an ever-increasing approx¬ 
imation to the just society cannot have the status of the hope for immortality 
after life. Regarding imaortality science (theoretical knowledge) cannot say 
anything now or ever. So we are free to believe. Regarding natural catastrophes 
natural science may be able to say something, that is not impossible. Therefore 
the moral obligation to believe in progress is ^mailer than the moral obligation 
to believe in the immortality of the soul. 2 will also come back to this later on. 

How let us read only one very important passage. In the first paragraph 
in the ninth proposition: "Such a vindication of nature, or rather of providence, 
is a motive not xmimporteat to choose a specific point of view for looking 
at the world." Bo you have that? 

For what good is it to create the majesty and wisdom of creation in 
the realm of nature, which is without reason, and to recommend con¬ 
templating that part of the great arena of supreme wisdom which above 
all contains that purpose, namely, the history of mankind, remains 
as a constant objection because the spectacle compels us to turn 
away our eyes in disgust and as we despair of ever encountering therein 
a complete rational end causes us to expect such perfection only in 
another world. 

That is a crucially important passage. There is an alternative to the 
philosophy of history, and that because Kant makes this assumption which I 
trust all among you who are mentally healthy will immediately grant that it is 
immoral to despair. New, if that is so, we must have grounds of hope. There 
are two grounds of hope which Kant regarded as most important. One is life 
after death. The other is ever-increasing perfection of human life on earth. 

The latter means philosophy of history. If philosophy of history fails the 
other still remains, but for some reason Kant wants both, but with this difference: 
that only the imaortality of the soul is an integral part of Kant’s moral 



wsscuing^ rot uas philosophy of history. An& that is a clear statement., 1 
believe, of the problem. 


So tais much about the text, or in connection with the text. Before vs 
enter into a coherent discussion of the problem, I would like to find out vnethor 
you hare any question which could be discussed now. Yes” 

( Begarding the ancient parallel in the Benublic, I wonder why . . . repaird?-'- 
of question inaudible . . .) 


‘Ihe answer to this could easily be given- Learn German, and read Kent's 
Presumptive Beginning of Hunan History . Kant gives there an interpretation 
of the history of mankind up to the flood, rewriting the Bible, »n<3 very rad¬ 
ically, Ob mention only the mo3t striking point, the fail was'the greatest 
boon, through the fall nan asserted successfully his equality, his equality 
in the raw with eny rational being, God or angel, and other things of "this kind. 
That goes much beyond Hilton’s famous end of Paradise Lost . How does he say 
iv7 He world was before them? I mean, Adam and Eve expelled from Paradise 
were not. particularly . . inaudible word . . . , but what Kant does goes far 
bayono that, I may hare to refer to thi3 writing later, but- let us now turn 
to„ . . yes? 

C I'd like to ask a question about the relation between this process of 
historical development and freedom. If this hi store cal development in 
some sense is a phenomenal process which is necessary then what about 
the requirement of nature or morality that man develop Mmsai-p as a being?) 

But he develops himself in that my ... 

5 

( But he doesn't necessarily.) 


In other words, you. mean to say there is no perfectly free development 
here because developsaent *» he is constantly confronted with the choice: develop 
or perish, yes. Vhich you say is not a good choice. I mean there is not a 
state of perfect freedom. 

( Well, it doesn’t seen to be a state of freedom at all if you conceive 
of the process as necessary in p ot k ? sense.) 

Here is not- - I can only say - that is one of the questions we hare to take 
up. For the time being I would only say this, this is a wholly determined 
process. Hat is wholly determined process, in which however - the difficulty 
which you have is this: it is the intention of nature that develop his 
faculties. His he would not do if there were no incentives to such development. 
Yes? And therefore nature has arranged it that man gets these incentives. 

But, nature gives him the challenges, to which he responds, end that is his 
development. Hess responses are necessary, according to this scheme. But 
qua responses they have also a certain character of spontaneity. Yes? I 
mean, it is men who develop these things although he is compelled, you say. 

2rue freedom, moral freedom proper, is not to be found in this process as such. 

How let me try to answer the question: why does Kant embark on a philosophy 
of history? And for those of you who are very fanatically political scientists 
I insure this remark as an apology. A political scientist who wants to understand 
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the present scene must have an understanding of Marxism.. I "believe every member 
of the American Political Science Association would subscribe to this proposition. 
How, if this is granted, one must add immediately that the more thorough the 
un der sta ndin g of Marxism is, the better. Otherwise we wouldn’t be scientists. 

But this requires us to go beyond Marx, end not merely to the British economist::., 
as most political scientists would instediakely grant, but as matters stand, 
one has to go back to German idealism, to Kant, tc Bagel, incidentally also 
to Fichte, of whoa I do not want to speak now. That is really necessary. And 
therefore we are doing our duty by studying Kant, especially that aspect of 
Kant which is immed i a tely related to Marx, namely, his philosophy of history. 

You have no objections? 

Then, I would like to - here is my question: why does Kant embark on a 
philosophy of history? And I would like you to help me and find out whether 
my argument doesn't have flaws, because I have to learn also from, 

you. Eow, only one provisional question. Why did the turn to history take place 
prxor tc ivun pruor to Kant? Ann tijsne X would bring myself to this? remark. 

The principle: we understand only what we make, v© understand only what we make. 
Therefore to understand a thing means to understand its genesis. To understand 
reason means to understand the genesis of reason, and therefore all iHr^g of 
changes also which reason underwent, the history of reason. That Kant entitled 
the last section of Ms Critique of Pure Reason - History of Season, History of 
Pure Season, is an indirect proof of this state of affairs, although I believe 
Kant did not have this thought in mind. Man as we know him is civilised man. 

He has become what he is through a necessary process. The point where Kant fully 
agrees with Bcusasau. So, in this fundamental principle of modern thought which* 
was stated most sir^ly by Hobbes we have I think the primary and essential • 
condition of this turn to history prior to Kant, this specifically modem turning 
to history prior to Kant. Eat we must in a way forget about that although it 
works only in Kart because when Kant says the understanding prescribes it laws 
to nature as a solution to the problem of physical science he states in a 
more sophisticated way what Hobbe3 in Ms crude way had said to understand 
means to make, prescribing. And the remark about the Coperoicaa turn, you knew?. 
2n the second preface to the Critique of Pure Reason . 

How let us then turn tc Kant and see how the argument is strictly within 
Kant. 35xe point from which we must start is the difference between phenomena 
and tLings-in-themselves. That may be a wholly untenable and absurd premise 
but it is the premise of Kant. Bow this premise is not identical but equivalent 
to the distinction between necessity and freedom. The -world is ruled 

by strict mechanical necessity and things-in-theasalves would be free. 

How, here a difficulty arises which I state to you in Kant's terms. The 
passage is taken from the preface, the introduction to the Critique of Judgment . 

Although there is an unsurveyable gulf between the sphere of the 
conquest of nature, as the sensible, and the sphere of the conquest 
of freedom, as the supra-sensible, so there is no transition from 
nature to freedom. And so these world, as it were, are different 
■worlds, the phenome na l aid the nourenal worlds, of wMch the pheuone-usl 
world cannot have any influence on the second, the world of freedom. 

Yet, the world of the thing-in-itself, the noumenal world, ought tc 
have an influence on the phenomenal world. 
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The ought is underlined by Kent. That is the moral ought. Our duty 
consists in acting morally in the phenomenal world on phenomena. 

The concept of freedom ought to make real within Idle sensible world 
that purpose which is imposed by the moral law; hence it must be possible 
to conceive of nature also in such a way that the legality of its 
form ... 

Meaning, say, the regularity that belongs to nature. 

must at least agree with the possibility of the moral to be 
effected within. 

Nov, I will try to restate that last sentence a bit more clearly. Freedom 
ought to have effect within nature. That is not a wish| that is identical with 
an understanding of morality. We ought to make morally, and to act morally 
of course means to make changes within the phenomenal world. Take a simple 
case, an everyday case: we are under a moral obligation to exscute a criminal, 
to effect a change within the phenomenal world. You can also take acre common 
e x amples from your experience| that doesn’t alter it at all. It must therefore 
be possible to conceive of nature in such a way that it agrees with the possi¬ 
bility of realising moral goals within nature. If nature would make this ab¬ 
solutely impossible morality would be impossible . There must be a ground of 
unity of the supra-sensible which underlies nature with morality, although this 
unity is not kncwabie either theoretically or piractieally. There can be not 
more than intimations of this mysterious or secret harmony between nature end 
freedom. This harmony is the subject of Efent's Critique of Judgment , and Kent 
finds two types of phenomena which show that there is seme hidden connection 
between say the mechanism of nature and morality. The first is the beautiful 
and the sublime, what they call now our esthetic experience. That is, as Kent 
tries to show, something which is not possible - which is a link between scientific 
knowledge and morality. And the second phenomenon is the teleology of organisms. 
The well-known fact that you cannot possibly understand or analyze an animl if 
you do not know the function of this or that part in which you are interested. 
Function implies purpose. And Kant understands that of course - Kant says that 
a teleological explanation is impossible, is-theoretically unsatisfactory. T3ie 
explanation must be via physical or chemical terms, as we would say. But we 
cannot solve the problem except in teleological terms. In other words, that 
this particular acid having this and this chemical composition is required 
for digestion, you use this acid and you see how it affects chewed food, and 
then you see how it does chew food and then you see it has a beneficent effect 
cn the body. The real explanation is the physical and chemical explanation. 

But, when we are confronted with organisms we cannot help thinking teleology 
here and that means, in Kant’s language, we cannot dispense in studying organisms 
with reference to a supreme wisdom which has arranged things that way. Hell 
you know the famous facts - is it the butterfly - I forgot what it is - which 
depends absolutely on the seed of one particular flower - no, it is not the 
butterfly - which produces only for one moment in the whole year, and this part¬ 
icular insect - that these insects live exactly so that at this single hour when 
this, flower - I forgot the exact details but you must have heard it. It is 
really absolutely fantastic. If someone speaks of supreme wisdom he cannot be 
said to make a meaningless assertion. It n»y not be a demonstrable assertion. 
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Eov Kant-goes beyond thic. It is very important where her goes beyond. 


in the body or tea Oritlcue of Judgment. not in the Appendix to the 
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Crr'ciq ue of Judgment « E- raises there the question concerning another v~ : ^ 
teleology, not intrinsic teleology, the usefulness, say, of such and such a 
stoaach, or such and such sa animal, but the question vhat are plants for, 
vhsu are brutes for, and others. You can also take individual brutes. 2n other 
words, not an end within the species, an end of the species. Kant rang that 
the teleology in the extrinsic relations of organisms. This is identical to 
the question of a f i n al end of nature in producing organisms. And Kant says 
the only final end there can possibly be is a being which is an in itself, 
because otherwise you always become circular. You say the goats are for us 
but vs are also for the lice and you don't get a clear picture if there is not 
somewhere an end in itself and this end can only be as a mrvraT being. 


Now this is confirmed by a passage we read in the ninth proposition where 
he says "What.is the use of admiring the beauty and the wisdom in the stib- 
himsu nature if there is no wisdom to be found in the history of the human race". 
Kant does not use the word ’history' there, in the Critique of Judgment . but it_ 
is nov- far-fetched to say that the teleology of history is the necessary 
culmim'c-ioii of the teleology of nature-. But I must emphasise that this is not 
states. Dy Kant with this emphasis with which I state it now, except in this 
particular passage, but not in the Critioue of Judgment , and it is done in this' 
Appendix. It is not an integral part of his whole teaching. 


Now what follows from this regarding the status of philosophy of history? 
Philosophy, of history being the teleological contemplation of history from a 
moral poinu of view. She status of philosophy of history cannot be different 
from teat of natural teleology proper. It would be, in Kant 1 s language, a 
regulative ides, in the service of theoretical mechanical explanation. In the 
case of animals, we look at it as a being who instincts towards a purpose- in 
order to instruct the proDies which then the biochemist or biophysicist will 
solve, Kant says the assertion of a teleology is theoretically inpossible. 

The teleology cannot be more than a regulative idea, and yet Kant regards it 
as very important that we have to think teleologically when we are confronted 
with or^nisms. Bo the same would seem to apply to the philosophy of history, 
but ve see that this is the wrong approach. The theoretical study of history 
is not in nesa of such a regulative idea. You ran explain a war perfectly in 
terms of the conscious motives of the actors and of the phenomenal circumstances. 
There is no need to assume, for understanding this war, to assume an underlying 
purpose of which the actors were wholly unaware. And if you say, say the Civil 
War, these conscious motives of Lincoln on the one hand and of Calhoun on the 
other, and something came out which neither Calhoun nor L-inrain dreamt of, you 
can very rightly say that these were necessary accidental consequences which do 
not in themselves have to be meaningful. Kant also never says that. 

Nov in this passage in the ninth proposition of the Idea . Kant refers to 
Idle ouhsr world. The postulate of the immortality of the soul is the protection 
against the despair stemming from a non-teleological study of history. In 
other words, we study the history as practically all historians study it without 
an assumption of a teleology and then if we are sensible people we get des¬ 
pondent about the follies and crimes of the human race, but we have nrmp comfort, 
we.have some power to which we can withdraw and that is that. Yet, I draw from 
this the following conclusion: if the philosophy of history is to have a 
rationale that rationale cannot be the need of a philosophy of history for the 



exrciasatden of history, but this rationale 
reason. a postulate of "morality. That I t: 
firs-t step towards en understanding of Khn 


unst be alec a postulate cf praot: 
e.rik is absolutely necessary as th 


_ there is anything not clear please don’t hesitate to ask ms because 

x 2 ^sally would like to make that clear. Mr. ___ you have seme difficulty" 

( ... ina u di b le question . . .) 


If the philosophy of history is a culmination of the. teleology of nature, 
the teleology of nature has, in Kent’s doctrine, the status of a regulative 
principle, a principle guiding our instructing of providence, but has no esc- 
pianatory function whatever. In the study of organisms vs need to nv teleo¬ 
logically In order to explain; eventually explain in physical or chemical teems. 
If vre try to explain historical phenomena we do not need such a regulative idea, 
xhe motives of the actors, the circumstances, yes? All the ©re 

a smficient explanation.' Therefore, the philosophy of history cannot have 
the same rationale as the biological teleology. If the philosophy of history- 
is to have any rationale it can only be a postulate of practical or mcrsl reason. 
Is this clear? Good. 


How can this be understood? We are obliged to act ncrally. Shat 
in effect, to mention the sain point, to recognise in deed the rights of ran, 
in every nan. But if this is so ve must have a moral concern with the estab¬ 
lishment of a political order which is characterized by Idle recognition of the 
rights of man to the extent to which such recognition is legally possible. 

Is thrs clear? We must work towards such a Just or&erj otherwise we are crooks, 
from Ksnn‘6 point of view. But, on the other hand, and I will prove this 
premise when vs come to another writing of Hants's, ve must not in 

revolutionary activity. Because revoluticrai y activity mesas conspiracy and 
conspiracy is not possible without lying end lying is absolutely forbidden. 

So ve are reduced to this situation: - yon laugh about it, but it is not so 
easy to say - I mean the wise laughs cease easily to many of us but there is 
a problem there. We are morally obliged to hope for the establishment of the 
Just political order. Stereos no contradiction here. In other words, onlv a 
vicious ran would not hope for that. Yes? Just as in ordinary life - what is 
a malicious man? A man who wishes evil for other people s who enjoys it if they 
suffer. A good ran is happy if other people are. 

Kcv then ve must see whether this hope for the establishment of a Just 
political order is fantastic or whether it has some basis in fact. Because if 
it is fantastic we are not allowed to hope as sensible people. So ve must 
try to look at history philosophically. We must approach history with an 
a priori premise of a possible teleology of nature, that nature is perhaps 
directed towards the establishment of the Just social order. This is I fr.MrV 
the crucial rationale of Kant's philosophy of history. 


__ Nov at ‘Uiis point I mak e a stop. Scmsbiines comparisons are very helpful. 
It gives us a kind of indirect test whether it is sound. Now is tills not & 
sensible statement, I mean worthy of a serious thinker, as Kant was? Look at 
yourself. Can you respect a man who is malevolent towards the hm/m race? you 
can explain it . You can say this poor man should be behind iron bars or he 
should be taken care of in another way, but you might pity him and all these 




soros of t h i ng s, but you cannot really - your heart doesn't open when. you see 
suca a man, You can say he has such great merits as a symbolic logician that 
I forget about this nonsense he says about human beings. Sure, that is generous 
of you, bun still it is something vh'tnh xieeds an excuse, ■which, is nco in itself 
good. From this point of view, where is there a flaw in Kant's argiroant^ 

You see Kant is very sensible. Kant does not say we are morally obliged to hope 
for that, for the establi shme n t of the just political order, if we do not have 
any experiential basis for that. I mean, we are not morally obliged to hope 
for s omethin g absolutely fantastic and Kant tries his best - well, it is not 
so very long and perhaps not so very good - to show this trend. That, is already 
a criticism of Kant but X ass now trying to understand what leads trim to make 
these remarks and we may then see whether his remarks are sound. And to repeat: 
if this would break down, nothing ftmdRm^ryha .1 would change for Kant because the 
hope w hi c h he needs as a morally acting wan he has, the immortality of the soul, 
and therefore he has a refuge from which he cannot be driven. 

X would like to put the question in this form: why did this other great 
and serious man - philosopher, Plato, not say that? Plato also would say, I 
believe, that we are obliged to act morally and this has necessarily political 
implications but the political implications cannot be of such a nature that 
ve are morally obliged or even entitled to tear down an imperfect edifice in 
order to establish a perfect edifice, but that we hope «■ the term used 
by Plato, and by Aristotle, for the best regime is prmgthitig for wh-f w**n 
would wish or pray. One could almost say that they are equivalent to hope. 

So, in other words, that a decent man would hope for the possibility of a good 
life of man is the same in Plato. Where does the difference come in? 

( Wou l d n 't Plato feel that theoretically you achieve kno wledge 

of what the just society would be like even though it would be extremely 
difficult and perhaps not perfect might agree wit}' . . .) 

Ere content would be entirely different in Plato than in Kent. 

( But I mean he would think that there is a theoretical foundation whereas 
for Bant there is absolutely no theoretical basis. It is based completely 
on the moral law, the need for such a thing.) 

I see your point. 

( He postulates the necessity for believing that it must be . . .) 

!Ehat is a crucial difference. Plato's perfect society is construed out of 
a reflection on the soul of sea, on the nature of man. According to Kant that 
is impossible. T hat is a crucial difference. 

I just wondered whether we have to go so high in order to understand the 
difference. X mean this. X wonder quite literally, X do not know. Perhaps 
we can find a more immediate reason where the difference would come in. I 
would state this - I think X really state only in different terms the same thing. 
Ine link is the following consideration: for Plato speculative metaphysics is 
possible, for Kant it is impossible. Hence, for Plato the speculative life 
can be the highest pursuit. Yes? For Kant it cannot be. The moral concern 
becomes the concern of can, not the speculative concern. Therefore, a much 



great- 22 - weight is given to the question of the establishment cf the- just order 
than this question has in Plato. One could also perhaps starv- from the angle 
that in Plato, as veil as in Aristotle, the actualization of the best crier . 
necessarily depends on chance, and there is no place in the Kantian deterministic 


order for such a thing as chance. In other words, I only want to raise this 
question. 


Row Mr. _. 

( I was wondering why you couldn't hav-e the sane sort of rationale for the 
teleology of history that you have for the ismortality of the soul? Does 
Kant have any basis in fact for the iimnortality of the soul?) 

Yes- but nothing can possibly contradict that. It is absolutely impossible, 
according to Kant, for theoretical knowledge to say anything about the soul 
as soul* 


So, now, let use continue that. All facts, including the facts which show 
a progress towards the just order, are parts of the reals of necessity, A 
trcr-i - I cannot avoid using this word 'trend* when speaking of vast Kant soys, 
although Kent never uses it - a trend towards the just society would have the 
character of a natural necessity, yes? Katur&l necessity. Yet, at the aane 
time, it would be a moral trend. A bit sore precisely, a trend towards the 
morally required. There would be a convergence of necessity end freedom. Kent 
says that. Yet, the mechanical system must in no point be interrupted. Rhat 
would happen to the principle cf the conservation of energy, and so on, if it 
could? The convergence towards the moral goal must not be the work of morality. 
That would mean outside interference, interruption of the system. Hsnce. it 
must be the work of amoral or immoral actions. 5 The- passions of greed, ambition, 
and the desire to lord it over other men, or rations, they are the nerve of 
history. Here is a difficulty which vs may perhaps discuss but which I mention . 
hers now, as Kant emphasizes in a passage to which I drew your attention, near 
the beginning of the eighth proposition: the progress is helped by men who 
freely will it. The moral nan who sees that without any illegality he can give 
a push in the right- direction - think of perhaps a simple servant, a morally 
alert man, a footman of this Machiavellian king, finds himself on some hunting 
expedition or what not, alone with that single man, end the king, bored, has 
a chat with him, and then this simple nan, out of the simplicity and moral depth 
of his hearty tells him something which the king accepts on Ifeckiavelliaa grounds, 
but here ths action stems from moral grounds. So the moral thing doss enter 
the picture. That creates a difficulty. 


But what I would insist on now is only this: that I believe there is a 
connection between Kant's radical distinction between ths phenomenal sad the 
world of freedom why the historical process is, in Kant’s doctrine, not essent¬ 
ially an intellectual process but a process due to the passions. In other 
words, Kant is much, more alert to the moral ambiguity c-f inte.llectual progress. 
Intellectual progress is morally ambiguous, you can easily see if someone makes 
a discovery in order to produce things which are harmful to human beings is an 
intellectual progress, ana so on. Take any other essarple. Intellectual progress 
is, from Kant’s point of view, essentially morally ambiguous. By the greater 
clarity achieved by Kent in this respect he is able to state this more clearly 
than his predecessors that the historical process in itself is moved by amorality. 


'*• ;u 2 Bo.T£_Li tj'j , and yet in a mentally desirable direction. 

3!he study of history shows that the morally desirable trend of histcrv 
exists.^ That is empirical fact. Hence ; our hope is not irrational. It is 
reasonaole to believe in Providence guiding men, “without their knowing it,, 
towards a ^ust order of society. We can say, it is reasonable to believe in 
an invisible hand. That brings me to the question: what is the difference 
between Kant and Adam. S mi th — wher e also an. invisible brings it about 
where men not guided by moral motives produce a social order which is mor&ilv 
desirable? These men motivated by a- or immoral motives do flrwivyhh-twg conducive 
to the ccmaon good, the coe/son good admittedly a morally demanded end. I 
kno” uhst Mr. Cropsey alono in this room is able to answer that question but 
I will go out on a limb end try my answer on the basis of my great ignorance 
of Ssith. I would say from what I learned from Mr. Cropsey's analysis, that 
Ad^a Snith' s invisible h a n d does not bring about the state of society demanded 
by morality. Kant wants a ccnvergence of the plane of passions not with ins¬ 
titutions demanded by a low grade morality but with institutions by 

unadulterated, pure, morality. Is this a fair statement? 

( Yes•} 

I 

You see now the great achievement of German idealism. I use achievement 
here in the ’value-free’ sense, meaning that it is a feat. Whether it is a~ 
f^t for good or evil requires a iirther analysis. What happened prior to German 
ideal! sei, you know in the development from. Mschiavelli to Rousseau roughly, 
and Adam &aith, who was a typically modern thinker, was a deliberate lowering 
of the moral standard. Virtue was no longer meant to be real virtue but slave 
of the passions. ^An easy-going - I cen’t know that they ever heard of these men - 
they really wanted to have men, but tuey thought they could have m^n best by 
telling them, ’take it easy’, end'lower your goals’, enlightened seif—interest 
in a rather crude common- sense - that vtll do much better any moral heroism - 
which will create only troubles for yomcelf and everyone else. At any rate, 
a lowering of the standard, a deliberate lowering of the standard. This was* 
opposed by German idealism, beginning frou Kant and culminating in Eegel. So. 
it is no longer - the German idealists believed - and I proved it to you in & 
way by reading through the passage on Plato's Republic in the Criticue of Pure 
Ras-ros. - reany try to restore the hig;\ moral standards of Plato and Aristotle 
ihsre is no question of that. Bus they did \his by combining these new standards 
with the alleged insists gained in this development between Machiavelli and 
Adan. £sath. They are all incorporated in some way. You rap also say they 
already interpret morality itself, however lofty, in a peculiarly modern sense. 

That is much too general of course. 

But to coma back to the more precise point. Whereas Adam StaLth says for 
certain very important purposes, but not the morally highest purposes of ecu, 
such a society where everyone thinks only of himself and only" the whole, as 
it were, which is un thinkin g, a thing you knew’ - private vice, public benefit 
was a harsh formula coined by B&adeville but it is something of this sort. 

There is something very uninspiring and dismal in this thing, but if you look 
at the ssksmso of the German idealists that is lofty. The play of the passions, 
avarice, and the desire for dominion "and what have you, they are nasty things 
but they bring it about that a goal which the perfectly unadulterated highest 
morality desands will be realised. Si other words, thoy take the scheme which 
was developed on the way from Machiavelli to Adam Saitl/and believe it can be 



integrated into a . . . 

(change of taps) 

. . . which goes together with an undeniable moral dedication. I read occas- 
sionally in some Englis hman »s book about the bolsheviks where he spoke of their 
very hi©i integrity. He m e ant that. It war not in any vey self-seeking or petty 
or so. It was really a high dedication compatible with these peculiar means. 

How I have of course almost lost the serious part of my discussion in 
some th in g approac hin g the trivial. Let us recover as soon as we can the proper 
level of the discussion. 


( I have a problem with the morality of human agents for Kent. If human 
agents in all their externals are part of the phenomenal world how can 
they in any of their actions be moral? Or free? Since every aspect of 
the phenomenal world is determined and unfree, the opposite of it?) 


!fen belongs tc the two worlds. Share is something - Kant I believe has 
never solved this problem. You know there is a great obscurity there. But one 


this thing is stated by Collingvood in his Idea of History in the paragraph on 


human being as a mere spectator or observer tbgn you. must proceed in the rag« 


of ssn in exactly the earns way as in the case of a mineral or a plant. Full 
determination. Yes? Morality - but if you are acting you ca nn ot look at yourself 
as a spectator. As an acting man you know you! have to do your duty or else to 
despise yourself. Yes? Beat is one way - in other words, two points of view 
take the place., as it were, of the two worlds. Th&t was one way in which people - 
tried to do that. One must consider for an understanding of that, and we will 


reaa some pertinent teats in the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals 


is this; from Kent ’s point of view morality, your own ought, is not observable. 

A can be throughly virtuous in the external sense. Yes? How can you be 
sure he Is not motivated by the desire for prestige, mare self-interest. Yes? 

And even if you say these are extreme cases, yes, but, try to make the man con¬ 
cerned also with consistency and not losing face. You know this problem. So, 
in other words, it is impossible to know whether there ever was a human being 
who vac really moral, in the strict sense, because legality, as Kant ran « it, 
compliance with the moral law in actions, that can be frequently observed, but 
that can be very deceptive as to the soul of that action. " This fashionable 
interpretation of Esat has this basis in Kant, that morality as such cannot 
be observed. We can never see, we can never know, Just as in the other case 
you know sometimes a nan who is in the greatest abomination from the point of 
view of legality can be a more honest iwa-n ultimately than a perfect gentleman. 
Well, the old Biblical criticism of - that is pert of this story. Yes? 

( When you spoke before of the duty to hope for a perfect moral state, I’m 
not sure what that implies. For instance, in the case of a tyranny you 
have to hope for it publicly or do your intentions just have to remain pure? 5 

Now, isi us start from the beginning. I mean a moral man or a just man 
can be just, it seems, in any society however unjust, because he would simply 
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disobey unjust commands of the government. Yes? And that could very veil Keen 
death, torture, and so on, and so on, but that has happened an!? will happen. 

But there is a certain not-necessary disproportion. It would be better"If m 
would live In a Just society. I mean, while he may transgress and disobey 
manifestly unjust c omm a nds of the tyrant, by merely being a matter c? their 
society and doing peacefully his private Job he somehow also contributes to 
the preservation of the tyranny. You know the objection which was raised to 
some Germans who could have left Hitler and were absolutely anti-Hitler, still 
involuntarily were staying in Gerasay, were used an argument was not so*fc-ad. 

Shat makes sense. Yes? But, at any rate, the thing which a reasonable mm 
wants would be a Just society where the lews which he has to obey are such 
that he can obey them. I mean that makes no difference. Where does the problem 
cone in? Is it a question of - you spoke of the case of a nan who lives In an 
unjust society. 

( He has a duty, for instance, to hope for the overthrow of Hitler. Does.- 

he have to go about seating this hope or acting on it in say way or is 

a mere hope enough for him?) 

Yes, that is a very meet question. I believe Kant would probably say 
he cannot criticise it openly. If he is commanded to do something immoral racist 
passively. He cannot do more than that. Otherwise that would already be an 
incitement to some others. Kant was in this respect extremely old-fashioned. 

Mr. — _„ 

( ... inaudible question . . .) s 

Well, is it not - I moan, I have never engaged in conspiracies and I 
pers ona l ly dha 't know a single conspirator in my experience of the men I met, 
but my . . . inaudible several words. . . a conspiracy is not possible without 
lying. These conspirators meet somewhere, say at eight o'clock in the evening 
at a certain house on 55th street. Bien someone invites him, ‘I must see you 
very urgently'. 'I can’t break my engagement’. ’But it can’t be as urgent as 
you say it is’. He cannot possibly tell. In one way or the other he will lie. 

The mere fact - well, what about the servants, if there are such servants pres sat. 
Thsy cannot possibly be told about what was going on and they must be kept out 
of the house. The man will not say, 'You see tonight we have a making of 
conspirators and therefore you must be out’, but he will say, ’Why don’t you gc 
to the movies and there is a particularly fine movie there’, which is an in¬ 
direct way of lying. And of what I heard of conspiracies and what I read I 
have the impression they wouldn’t have the slightest difficulty regarding ail 
kinds of disgeauiousaess. By -axe way, or take the simpler case, tyrannicide, 

Ycu don’t lie. Just take a gun - well the fast that you keep it covered until 
you -use it is not strictly speaking a lie, yes? Eiat is also a convenience. 

Then you take it out and shoot. From Kant's point of view that wqs.np that you, 
without any authority, kill a man, murder. That the coamamity would be happy 
that you did it does not dispose of the fact that you did not lave a formal" 
authorization from your coimtnity. Well, Father Buckley knows these discussions 
from the theological discussions. Kant here simply takes up here e very severe 
line taken by theologians of former times. Hot by all but by soma theologians. 

It is a part of the argument of Kant because once you do away that - I see your 
point - you are thinking of Marxists for example. The hoping business is replaced 
by doing some thing , by agitation, conspiracy, and so on. Yes? But even the 
Marxists need of course also - .1 mean I cannot now develop that point, how one 



S22 thiS - £rei ^ 3nt 111 or5ar *> «*iw a* the Marxist formula. 

p ^- wS ' “ Gra** ynu, save to be dropped, about the moral icipossibili'^- 
ofconsp-2'acy ana merely hope. That has to be dropped completely. But 
speaking now o± Kent, as a preparation for Maxx. 

, How V 1 to 23631110:1 006 poist because the time is already advs*“«- 

2LS e ilt£e £S 0 I at i?f a J S loso I s « r ot Beccuk the»' " 

\rf article.! all leac. to this. She passage in hie so-called svsteaat'-* 

^ 2 ? J 3 v??:? 1 . t< ??r h f s °‘. **■* is paragraph 85 in the Critiaue of Judcr^-h.''" 

But the word history doesn't occur there a single time. f»v>n^g ,r 1 -j ^sTv i^”* 

^ nd ,^ ri ^ section to -which paragraph 85 belongs is the^ApoendL: 

to the Crltious Qi Jud^t^. So it is fair to say that the philosophv of fcisto^- 
is in Sant marginax. Jay is it only marginal-? The reason is this: the racl-=i' 

^ freedom, to \&ioh there corresponds on the mor»I 
plane the difference be,ween legality and mobility. Legality can be brou^t 
aoou^ by amors! motives, by all kinds of compulsions. Morality can never'be 
brougau about by compulsion. Eow, Sant's thesis can be therefore simply stated 
histories! process as such can lead' only to legality, to the 
est&Dlishmenu of a Just o‘ier without moral livening, automatons. t-m e &c~-~no- 5 - 
^rsor. -ram the morally rreferrable character cf the just society. Shink'of 
2“ * ^xe thing as tei abolition of torture. God knows what kckedtd 
stapia Suu nasty motives ions people have had who objected to the torture. 

JSli; °S^V 3 d£ ^ ied - ? ^ t 2 ** vo±ab cf of Pra-stical reason, or moral 
re&^n.Jha. tnere is an issuraity in the institution of the torture. TSsst vou 
are an -as ^esro^a^aon to itmdemn innocent men merely because they are particularly 
STS?? to -avwa^ijaipain. I mean, you don't want to fLHufSlo t£' 7 
s^an^. pai«. You want, to >u2d out who ecssmitted the crime, and the torture i3 

not m3 V rs-fh ft. no^aec^, fc ^4. _. . 9 _ vw * 



a , , -«• » - v —'— 1 1 ■ *» ****** mm li iTj i avi T pi-; ^ r t »sa Ct •» 

morally ngpirei but not themselves moral! The historically^ 
3 f a *“ ?® lep^rcy, en automaton., to a soul-lees mechanism, driven by 
. 5 te mea livtog to to my ve^- «u be Ec^Sy to- 
fft'l s f“v 380 ■“f'* 12 ’•“Just societies. Institutional progress gives 

us unw greatest mor=u relevaivce, from Kant's point of view, and its moral ra~ 
-evsnee is tue ground for hii philosopher of history, as distinguished from the 
°jjf T solution, vii the immortality of the soul. You are orally 

^lxpa to have an interest :n the future generations on this earth, an obligati.— 

Si^^«°LS , ' rere f 10 the Ss^-rtality of the soul. But the radical 

itZ fQTe ?? s Inscitufciciax progress end moral progress is a reason for 

>£ e -? reDX ®f a °- tC Bt * w,u ® of thi philosophy of history. Kent's full heart cannot 
be unara, because, as I say, :t may lead to a pleasant Orwellian nightmare. 


J“5 7 J° *' 121 a Pieasaa* hut it can be as soul-less 

^ apparently - we can smeU. this from here - was 
***> to prc n " that thls separation of moral progress from 
jnstitutional process is not possible in the way in which Eaat did it. Ao& 
general guess is tnis: conscientious men exist in all societies. It is 
conscientiously- possible, in given state of affairs - that is Hegel’s imnileatt 
to commit, acus of cannibalism These fellows in Mexico, the Aztecs, the .“ 

^ others, we ha.o no right to doubt that there were people wy r-g 
tr^em t&o simply tnought they evs doing th ei r duty in what they did. Well, they 
haa a wrong ^txon of their dur-. But their conscientiousness cannot - that 
you have no ri^rt to deny. Th»; may happen every^sere that a very conscientious • 
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Kant’s awareness of the radical difference between institutional progress 
moral progress, and that later on became the objection to on the part 

of such people as Kierkegaard and Kietzsche in different ways t'.vat the assumption 
of the coincidence of institutional and moral progress wwwb sc j£ thing which 
one could call p h il li stinism. Ehere is something whi^h remains outside of all 
institutional progress and on which the value of alone ult Jlately deoenin^ 

And these people, to that extent, these people continue what Krnt b&ri ir mind.- 
to that extent. 

How, we must stop. 

(end of lecture.) 


$ 
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£—s rsapecIsV Eo~r-. In *fchs first pi£i£» ths supres&cy of raoralir-v* Z~ -ii-c-.* 


morality is primarily -aha recognition a:/ the rights of man in deed. Sued 
re-cognition requires obedience to lev. But in imperfect- societies there is e 
tension between the duty to obey the lavrs end the content of the lavs, for 
. example. in a way ail human society. 

Fxxxz this there arises the moral demand for the dissappearsnce of this 
tension between the duty to obey the lavrs end the non-moral or immoral content- 
of the laws. Tkif disappearance cannot be brought about- by the conscious 
sctior of man. According to Kant's argument, because it would require a re¬ 
volution., conspiracies, lying. There is no moral way to bring about the dis¬ 
appearance of this tension. Yet this disappearance must be believe! to corns 
about naturally, i.e., not miraculously, hence, this can be don® only in a 
continuous process, because nature doesn't make jumps. One could rsise this 
sues‘‘ 

u£.-J 

Bo-'? sot precisely Kant teach: thou ceast for thou ougatst? Is this intell¬ 
igible? You can, you have the power, because you are undo" a moral obligatlcn. 
And if we are under a moral obligation to work for the establishment of a just 
society we must face the possibility of that. 

ICaat obviates that by asserting the moral duty to obey the established 
government or never to lie. Therefore, since our duty to work towards the 
fegtabli sbaan t of the perfectly just society conflicts with the primary moral 
dit.-y not to lie it must be questioned. One could of course achieve the 
result by asserting the poverlessnesc of reason over against the passions. 

In the classical philosophy, Plato end Aristotle, the problem was solved by 
reference to chance. The realization of the perfect order depends on- chance, 
low, chance is replaced in modem thought, 17th century and so on, by regularit 
or lawfulness;. Ard in this particular case regularity or lawfulness of the 
progressive process. The progressive process .is the quasi-mcral paraiipo to 


tne hr : storied accidents, and these irregularities end choice occurrences 
are integrated into the progressive process. I thought I should add these points 
to the points I sade last time, and now vs may perhaps come back to these things 
in our discussion. And now 2 ask Mr. __ to read his paper. 

(Student now reads paper.) 

You left the question of judgment - you saw rightly that this is a crucial 
question—you left it somewhat vague. But it is difficult to settle tha t on 
the basis of these read in gs but I will take it up very soon. I would like to 
mention only one point. You mentioned what amounted to the right to the pursuit 
of happiness. I don't believe you used that expression but you meant that, 
didn't you? 


2 think I mentioned that the sort of order that would result would in 
effect make this possible. I didn't say that it is a right. I'm not 



sure of that point, but I thick that it would create cm er 
rhich this sort of thing would be possible and encouraged. 


Yes* but one can't help thinking* nevertheless, in reading this, of the 
right to the pursuit of happiness as being in Kant’s mind. And one thinks immed- 
lately of the Declaration of Independence. And Sant was naturally aware of 
these things. But it is perhaps not unimportant to mention this very strange 
fact that the notion of the right to the pursuit of happiness as the basic 
right of nan is of German origin. Chat is not generally known I believe, 
so I would like to mention that. I have read a book by a Frenchman called 
Gin&rd(? ) on the Declaration of Independence I believe it was and in which he 
mskes this extremely profound and sagacious remark, comparing the French 
declaration of the rights of man with the Declaration of Independence, the 
French did not mention the right to the pursuit of happiness. And that was 
obvious, because the French are an old people, you know, who are too experienced 
to believe in happiness, whereas the Americans, as young people, naturally 
believe in happiness. In other words, the frontier versus Versailles, or some- 
thing of this kind. 


As a natter of fact one can lastly show that this goes back to a German 
natural lav teacher who was quite well-known to Germans, Christian Wolff. 

He was of the enlightenment in the schools in Germany. In Wolff's Natural Lew , 
which must have appeared in the 17^0’s, there is an explicit statement to that 
effect that all natural rights can be reduced to the right to the pursuit of 
happiness and this can be made the basis of the whole doctrine. And to illus¬ 
trate this a bit I give two examples that occur to me, of this natural right 
doctrine of Wolff's. There is a natural right to adorn one's body by artifical 
means. In other words, a natural right to cosmetics. On the other hand, there 
is a natural light prohibition against avengikg the glory of God against bias- 
Phasers. That is the spirit of European . . inaudible word ... in a nutshell. 
And that is - you know there is a kind of super-Americanism which tries to 
discover the roots of the Declaration of Independence in very specific frontier 
experiences in this Appalachians or wherever it was, but one has to know a bit 
about the European pre-history. I thought it would be proper to mention it in 
this connection. 


Now I will turn to our subject, and see if we can sake a transition. We 
are, in this seminar, primarily concerned with Kant's philosophy of history. 

Now Sant's philosophy of history, as we have seen, presupposes a clear notion 
of the perfectly just civil society. The progress is a progress towards the 
perfectly just civil society. It also presupposes a clear notion of the law 
of nations, car perpetual peace. Sow these doctrines are developed thematically 
in Kant's Metaphysics of Morals, of which we will discuss a part next time. 

But Kant develops these notions also in his essay. On the Common Saying: 'This 
may be true in theory but it is useless or worse than useless for practice 1 . 

I have to translate this so complicatedly because the Genian, ...inaudible word, 
namely, either it is useless or it is woree then useless, good-for-nothing, 

. . . inaudible word . . If that saying were sound Kant's own theory, namely, 
the theory of the perfectly just society, might be useless or worse than useless. 
Therefore, he has to show that this saying is wrong. Now, Kant here first 
states the problem in the following terms. I have to repeat chiefly what 

Mr. _(student who has just read paper) said but perhaps I can add one of the 

other points. Now by theory Kant understands here first a system of practical 



roles, if those rules are thought as principles, and hence in a certain geser*^. 
and if they abstract from a variety of conditions. For example, general, 
mechanics as abstracting f rom friction. Practice is not every manipulation 
but that effeetion of a purpose which is thought as compliance with some genera^, 
rule. In other words, if you are bitten by a mosquito ana kill it that is not 
practice proper. Shat is an action. But if you would do this in compliance 
with some general rule, that is to say, after he had given some thought to 
the problem of the killing of mosquitos and developed a theory, anc wiw- a 
to that, then it would be practice proper. Even a perfect theory woulc require 
a mediation in order to become practicable, and this is the act of judgment. 

In what does the act of judgment consist? In subsuming this case here under 
a general rule. For example, let us assume we have a theory of mosquite killing, 
to recognize this thing which happens to you now, being bitten by a mosquito, 

Ar»a to subsume it under a rule, would be an act of jud gm e nt . A man lack i ng in 
judgment could have a perfect theory of mosquito killing but would, in gi ven 
cases, be incapable to say whether he was bitten by a mosquito or by a flea 
for example, which might require a different theory. Ho better example khan 
this occurs to me at the moment but I hope you get the idea. A j ud g ment is 
not supplied and cannot be supplied by the theory. 

But - now we come to the crucial point - th e re ca nno t be rules for judgmea*. 
For, let us assume - qua rules they woulc. be general arid we would need a new 
act of judgment for subsuming the case voder the rule of judgment, a sd khis 
would go on ad infinitum . It would be a vicious In fin ite regress. From this ^ 
it follows there can be theoreticians who can never come to action because tney 
lack judgment. Judgment is therefore a ratural gift not subject to say rules. 
So, in the very best case we need ju dgrw sit. But it also happens that the 
theory itself is not perfect, that it ir incomplete, and therefore useless for 
practice. That of course is dear} a wrong theory or a very imperfect theory 
is a very poor guide for practice* I tliink one could find some examples in 
present day political science, some of 'jhese models. 

Nov, if we look at a practitioner, an intelligent practitioner, he supplies 
the defect of the theory and therewith tacitly completes the theory. That is to 
say, his good practice, as distinguished from the imperfect theory, is based 
on an implicit awareness, and being a mare practitioner he may not be able to 
spell out that theory, and his awareness on the whole may be superior to that 
of the who has only an imperfect tlisory. This of course Kant also admits. 

Ko one can pretend to be the practitioner of an art and yet despise theory, 
without admitting in the act that he is: an ignoramus in his own art. 

Nov, these ignoramuses are a nuissnce, but there are other people who are 
worse than them, ftnd they are the pseudo—sophisticates who despise schools 
and their theories in the name of the world. It is very interesting that this 
species does no longer play such a role in our modern world, so great has the 
prestige of science, including social science, arisen. Well, one time, when 
I was confronted by certain excesses of social science, I thought that sooner 
or later the business man who gives the money, must rebel, but in the meantime 
I have been told that it is an absolutely hopeless hope, because the neeaof 
the business nan, and God knows how right that it is, in social science, is so 
deeoly ingrained they will hope against hope. Bub, in former times, ana x 
suppose you all know from experience such people also, who despise the theories 
of the schools in the name of knowledge of the world, they say the teaching 



of tie schools consists of 
that the schools also have 
cut knowledge. 


empty ideas and philosophic dreams. One Eu?b admit 
charg ed, They don’t give you any more any empty 


.. . ^ d f es den J r tbat there may he empty ideas, which are indeed 

t hinka ble but which cannot be given. They are thinkable because they are not 
se_f-contradictory, but which c anno t be given because there is no corresponding 
experience to them, and therefore such things are useless in practice. An 
example of shat Sant means here - he is not speaking here of morals - for exaarole, 
non-Euciioean geometry, prior to its application in physics ana theory of rel&l 
tivity end 30 on, one could say that this is a mere speculation of mthematicians 
which has no bearing on practice whatever, but today of course the view has 
prevailed that there is no speculation of mathematicians, and I *jh*nv this is 
universally recognized, even among the business men, which cannot issue in 
practice sad therefore basic research in mathematics must be encouraged. But 

you see. ve are here in an older period and ve have, to make an effort to under¬ 
stand that. 


Bax., the point which Kant makes, a theory - yes, this is all right regarding 
ys&x ta Tss,y call theoretical theories, theories in the theoretical fields, 
out a theory whien is based on the concept of duty, a moral theory cannot posslbiv 
oe useless cr misleading for practice. So, in other words, if someone figures 
something out in mechanics or something like that that may very well be an emotv 
dreaa - well, the problem of the perpetuus, mobile would be such an example: * " 
tust is, if someone would figure out that something of this Hrf mi^it be pos¬ 
sible unaer conditions which could never be given however, that would be an 
e^ty speculation. But, as regards moral theories the problem does not exist 
a* all. lor a given course of action will never be our duty if that course 
°~ action were not possible in experience. If we know that something is our 
duty ve know by this very fact that it is feasible. Well, Kant makes this 
qualification that if this course of action is necessarily possible in exper¬ 
ience, either completely or in indefinitely close approximation. For example, 
the perfectly Just society is possible in experience, not now, but it is possible 
in an. infinitely close approximation. Ho theory based on moral principles 
can be confirmed or refuted by experience. Experience would always ex¬ 
perience up-to-new, and it is vulgar and narrow, Kant asserts, to Judge of 
future possibilities from experience up-to-now. I think that is again a point 
wnere jhe adversaries Kant attacks have ceased to exist. Today, every proposal, 
every possible social or technological future is regarded as possible. People 
would^ say that ve do not know how we will finally come to Mars and perhaps 
estaui^su. big empires on B^rs, sixty years from now, or a hundred years f r om 
now, or whatever it is, and regarding any social experiment. Eds has now 
disappeared, and this is.very interesting. The significance of exDerience 
up-to-nowy which was a bulwark for Same and a pillar for human orientation and 
judgment, has ceased to have the importance which it has had in pest times. 

But to come back to the main point, a moral theory - Kant doesn't by 
a moral theory a theory excogitated by a professor of moral science. He 
the true moral theory that can never be confirmed or refuted by experience. 

ISiis jiiipj_j.es of course that ve have a purely a priori knowledge of the inoral 
law 'fcith ell its political implications# Its rational character guarantees its 
feasibility. There is no need for J u d g m e nt in the way in which it exists in 
theoretical matters. Let uc take a very sisple example* Let us assume that 
** as proposition: thou shslt not steal, is a moral law. How we are confronted 
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with that in a given ease. What do you have to do? Stealing is wrong. It 
is substantially so extremely stole that you cannot thinv of judging. Well; 
stealing is immoral. I’m about to steal. Well, a child can do that. If you 
still call t h i s judg men t it Is nothing which requires any natural gift, any 
particular natural gift. Yes? 

( Would Kant consider that jud g m en t might cease in in a case like this in 
the difficulty of identifying a particular act of stealing? Certain bus¬ 
iness practices might very well be undecided whether or not it is stealing . . 

Kant tends to deny that, because he would say the fellow who moves so 
close to stealing that he would require a very great expert to assure you 
that he is not stealing* is already a dishonest man. Yes? How, let us see - 
I will give later on an example which Kant gives in on© of these texts. 


How I would like to make an historical observation. The date of publication. 

as Hr._ (student who read paper) mentioned, is 1793. You know what 1793 ' 

meant, the enomsous excesses of the Jacobins were over. Does anyone of you know 
the exact date of Robespierre? I think early in 1793 but I couldn’t say for 
sure. At any rate, the French Revolution, the great effort to establish the 
rights of man in all their purity, had led to, what Kant regarded as a terrible 
disappointment, and prior to that, long before that, whan Kant was still in 
a state of complete enthusiasm for the French Revolution, someone wrote a book 
called. Reflections on the Revolution in France . 1790. How we find here a re¬ 
mark on this subject" of theory and practice. I{believe, without giving a 
shred of evidence, end therefore I shou’dn’t really call it belief, I regard 
it as possible that this was the epoch-making action against the French Revolution, 
and which had an enormous influence all over Europe, especially in Germany, 
that the real opponent whan. Kant had in mind was Burke, whom he never mentions. 

I cannot prove that. One could perhaps, if there were an indexed edition 
of Suit’s letters, which I dc not know. One might be able to see whether he 
had read that. 

( Towards the end of the essay on constitutional law he seems to be stating 

Burke’s position almost exactly as something that is undesirable.) 

Yes, but of course you must not forget - on a lower level, say on the 
level of a clever bureaucrat, this argument could also be made, you know. 

How I read to you a few lines from Burke’s Revolution in France . 

These metaphysic rights, (the rights of man), entering into common 
life like rays of light which pierce through a dense medium are by 
the laws of nature refracted from their straight line. 

In other words, whenever you try to establish the rights of nan you must 
somehow dilute them. 


The nature of man is intricate, the objects of society of the greatest 
possible complexity, and therefore no simple disposition or direction 
of power can be suitable either to nan’s nature cr to the quality 
of hie fiat. Hhen I hear the simplicity of contrivance aimed at" 
and boosted of in any new political constitutions I am at no loss 
to decide that the artificers are totally ignorant of their -trade 
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or totally ne gligent of their duty. She pretended rights of these 
theories ere all extremes, and in proportion as they are metaphysical! v 
true they are mnrany and politically false. v 

That's an extremely strong statement. Here, theory is said to be not 
only useless but worse than viseless. "Si proportion as they are metanhysicaliv 
true they are morally end politically false”. And 2 thinTr because Burke had 
stressed these views in such an extreme way, more than any ordinary 
edminstrator or bureaucrat would, I think the natural enemy is Burke, without 
being able to say whether he was in feet the enemy Kant had in mind. 

Of course one could give a milder interpretation of Burke but, to bring 
it a bit closer to Kant's point, one could say that Burke meant that the thecrv 
of right in question is not a true theory, but he meant also that the fundamental 
error underlying that particular theory was the belief in the nossibilitv of 
a prior theory regarding political things. And these theories”developed"by 
men like Condcreet and Rousseau were of course not technically a priori in 
Kant’s sense, because they were all based on an empirical principle, such 
as happiness or self-preservation, but on a looser sense of the word they 
could wall be described as a priori theories because they were not based on 
any political experience but only on some fundamental facts of nature 

known by experience, say, self-preservation. Burke rejects all these v-t^a 
of theories - politics is an empirical science, Which means, in more practical 
terms, all sorts of political arrangements, for example, a hereditary nobility, 
my be legitimate under certain conditions. Wlereas the theories, like those* 
of the French Revolution, and of Kant, make such statements that the hereditary 
nobility is illegitamate under all conditions, without looking at the conditions. 

I take another passage, from lfontesquieu. Considerations on the Causes of 
the Greatness of the Ramans and their Decadence' ll It . 1 a jngr. ap accident thst~I 
think of that 5 there are many others one could take. 

When -are government has a form established a long time and things 
have settled down somehow it is always good to leave t.Mr>g« that 
state because the often-complicated and unknown reason which 
that such a condition has lasted make that this condi tion will main¬ 
tain itself st ill j but when one changes the whole system, one can 
remedy only those inconveniences which present themselves in theory 
and one leaves other inconveniences which practice alone will make 
one discover. 

Now, what does he say then? Again, the complexity of political matters. 

What one can know theoretically, i.e., in advance, of the working of those 
reforms is something different from what you can only find out by experience 
of those reforms, and therefore it is ignorant or criminal to act on*the basis 
of a theory in political matters alone. 

So, this is the position which Kant attacks on the assumption that there 
is a natural public law, a public law established by pure reason, which has 
the same moral status in principle as the moral law. 

Row, I will say a few words about the first essay which is in soma ways 
interesting. It is a very brief statement, but also a very difficult statement, 
of Bant’s moral philosophy proper. I will'mention only a few points. It deals" 
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vlth. the relation of theory to practice in morals. The point which. Kant cakes 
is, against the contemporary German professor, that one cannot explain morality 
in psychological terms. For morality is based on freedom, and psychological 
explanations presuppose the mechanism, of natural necessity. A psychological 
explanation is inpossible. Now, the totality of psychological motivations 
can be reduced to the formula: the desire for happiness.. Morality is radically 
distinguished from the desire for happiness. 

Heredity, or duty., means idle limitation of the will to the condition 
of universal legislation to be ssde possible by an assumed nssarf^t 
regardless of the ob.jact or purpose. 

Sow, I will explain this. It is not as difficult to understand as it seese. 
Shat does Sant say? Shen you act morally, when you act exclusively out cf a 
sense of duty, and not because you expect some worldly benefits, or soma bene- 
fit, any benefit: but how do we recognise our duty? Answer: whenever we want 
to do something and we do not know whether it is right we sake clear to.our¬ 
selves - we can do this without any sophistication. We can simply say, 'now 
if someone else would do it'. Now what would you say if someone else would 
do it? Boat- we can state ir mere precise terms. In all our actions we can find 
that they are based on a maxim, on a raa^or premise of a moral syllogism. For 
example, if I am in financial straits and plan to rob a bank, or a cafeteria, 
then my maxim is this: if I am in need then I may try to get money by hook 
and by crook. That ! s the maxim on which I act. And then I make a simple test. 

I give this 2 E.xim the fora cf a universal lav, 5 which would run as follows: 
whenever a man thinks he is in need he is under a moral, obligation to get money 
by hook or by crook. And ti.au Kant says, 2 see the impossibility, ws will 
discuss this argument when we come to the Foundations of the Metaphysics of 
Men :1s , but I state now the principle of it. The univer sali sat ion of the ira-rfm 
is the test of the morality or Immorality of the maxim. A maxim which is not 
universal!zable is necessarily immoral. 


Now Kant develops this, and had developed this before in same other writings, 
and this German critic, Gerver(?}, says this theory is much too complicated to r 
be of any use for practice. “What he meant was this: let us start from-consider¬ 
ations of happiness, which everyone understands, and then I see in a given ease, 
by simple considerations, it is net conducive for ray long-range happiness that 
I steal, end that is a reflection of which most men are easily capable, and 
that is that. Kant denies that. Kant says precisely his moral doctrine shows 
the siEplieity, the infinitely greater simplicity, of moral decisions than of 
prudential decisions. And I think I should translate to you this passage. 


Here's the following case- Someone has a deposit in hand, the owner is 
dead and the heirs know nothing of it, nor can -they possibly ever hear of it, 
say they live now in New Zealand. Now, explain this case to a child of eight 
or nine years, and at the same time ask that the nan Who now has the deposit 
has come without his fault ^ust now into a complete decay of his fortune. Ha 
sees around himself a sad family of depressed poverty of wife end children 
and he could get out of this misery immediately if he were to appropriate that 
deposit. At the sane time thistle philanthropic and benevolent whereas those 
heirs are rich, selfish, ark. at the same time luxurious and extravagant, so 


would be as well as if this addition to 'that fortune would be thrown 


uiO 


COl 


sea. And now one shall as!: this child whether, under these conditions, i 
& be regarded as permitted to use this deposit for his own benefit, with 


. v 
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any question the child will answert noJ And instead of any reasons he ran only 
say this, it is wrong; that is to say, it conflicts with duty. Nothing is 
clearer than that ... 

(change of tape) 

. . . and my reputation as an honest man wouldn't he very useful for this, hut 
these considerations are very unpleasant, hut other difficulties would enter. 

If you would embezzle the deposit to get out of trouble you would become suspect 
if you would make a display out of it because people would wonder how you got 
the money. And if you proceed slowly your misery may increase so much that 
you wouldn't get any benefit at the end of it. In other words, considerations 
of happiness are absolutely ambiguous because of the uncertainty of the future 
end the inability to know all possible developments. The moral case is of utmost 
simplicity. That is the basis for Kant's assertion. New of course the appli¬ 
cation of this to politics is a matter we will came to later, but let us first- 
consider it - yes, business can does not* necessarily simply mean what we under¬ 
stand today, a man, you know, who has some dealings with other human beings. 

This fellow who has the deposit and who has some dealings with the owner of 
the deposit. 

Row what would you say? Is it so absurd that every eight year or nine 
year old child would immediately see that and at the same time the infinite 
difficulties - let us assume that there is a famine, the mother is ill, and 
needs an operation immediately and there is only a s selfish physician who refuses 
to take- his knife out of his case if he does not make a certain amount of money - 
and such people do exist - so he is confronted with a difficult question. "Shall 
.1 kill, be responsible, for all practical purposes, for the death of the mother 
of the children"and that may come into terrible moral problems - let u& assume 
that they are girls, and they may very well become prostitutes - and, on the 
other hand, we have a good conscience by having returned the full sum, and so on. 
In other words, X believe judgment is here in this immediate interest duet 
that is all one could say. There sure cases of utmost simplicity without any 
question but they are of no great interest. But there are cases where surely 
only experience and prudence, as it was formerly called, is required. Without 
discernment the moral law does not speak in simple cases. And that is the first 
consideration we have of course. 

As I said, we will turn to the second essay which deals with the relation 
of theory and practice, and public law, which is, as it were, the macroscopic - 
is the macroscopic example for the microscopic sob story which we have just 
heard. Or, would you like to bring up anything to this point? There may be 
people who have these notions that it is really extremely simple to settle 
all moral questions. Mind you, an eight or nine year old child, don't forget 
that. ICant might in a pinch retract that and perhaps - and we must give M- 
tfcat freedom; but that he could say it is very revealing. I mean, for example, 
how is a normal eight or nine year old child able to distinguish very clearly 
between what he wants to do out of compassion and what he does out of duty. 

After ail, from Kant's point of view, what you ere guided to out of mere com¬ 
passion has nothing to do with duty. Think of that poor child who should know 
that compassion is an utterly irrelevant consideration; only duty. That's some 
remark, Yes? 

( ... inaudible question. . .) 



- S3- incuinsa *o tcihfc in the same way. Yes, I believe that even in 
Rodsae? wo prepare© Kent in various -ways, you cannot find such a statement. 

*f ’ 5iiers of us “ "because that question is of great importance. 

4 " 121 a ^ & "best case for the -whole theory, but it is not the whole theory. 


. . inaudaDle . . . because in our actions considerations of what other 
people can do enter. We consider the possibility in our moral act of 
vhsx the other men s h all do, while Kant didn't consider that . . .) 

I^doa't know what you mean. Do you mean primarily an other-directed 


No. Suppose I'm minded to give the money back, but now I know that this 
money shel l not be used well, so I think it might be better to let it go 
at some . . .} 


Yee r that is another matter, but in this case you wouldn’t keep it for 
yourself. Wall, take a somewhat more extreme case. If the deposit is a gun, 
ana phis fellow has become insane in the meantime, then, according to a very 
ccaioetenu opinion, you are forbidden to return the deposit to the owner. Yes? 
You know; ^That's clear. Now the case of this extravagant fellow, your case, 
is no* quite as extreme, because one could rightly say it is not your duty to 
be responsible for the transactions of an adult person, if you are not his tutor. 
.&ut stall if you give it to the uncle there is no question. I mean, then you 
wouldn't certainly embezzle it. But here we are concerned with the question 
wrere a can may touch a deposit for his family's needs, maybe even for his own 
neeas, and where the case is of such a complexity that we would not - if it 
depended on us, in the case of someone else, where there is no interest of our 
own in the case, we could not honestly say that is a crook. The implication 
of course is that if he did not return the deposit under these conditions 
he would be a crook; which is, I think, a very harsh statement. Yes? 


On© oi you. earlier snstements. that if we know we ought to do something 
then we know that it is possible, that somehow feasibility is guaranteed 
by.rationality. . .) 


Or morality. But all right. 

t 

t 1 zasan it sounds always that those are in the wrong order, that if we 
know ve ought to do it then we know it is possible. One would think 
firr.t whether it is possible.) 

I,o, that- is what Kant tries to avoid. And you can say that he has t?k g n 
care of that problem really a priori t because all questions of feasibility - 
aeai with the phenomenal world. That's theoretical knowledge. Yes? But 
the moral law transcends the phenomenal world. 

( But the moral action takes place in the phenomenal world.) 


Ye3, but what does this mean? Well, you must not misunderstand - for 
example, you see someone drowning and you feel that it is your duty to save 
that person. But it is very stormy, very far away, and you know it is a hopeless 
case, then of course you are under no obligation to do it, but that is another 
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matter. You know, that has something to do with - the old formula for that was: 
a serious intention to do it in case of physical impossibility. That's another 
matter. But of course here also the question comes in, especially in nolitical 
questions where what is the use of good intentions, you know, of the constant 
obligation to have good intentions if there is no practical possibility. So 
that extent the questions are related as you indicated. 

( But I can’t see how the rationality guarantees feasibility, sinraly because 
you would not have a duty.) 

.Because the duty does not contradict itself in such matters. There are 
spheres in which reason leads to contradictions and where theoretical reason 
oversteps its boundaries but not that. Yes? 

( 3ov can any a priori knowledge be couched in such terms as state, or citizen, 
or sovereign| that is to say, how can we know a priori that anarchy" i £ ~ # 

impossible since the only thing that prevents anarchy from being Possible 
is that our notions of happiness conflict with anarchy?) 


X iToolc. state it as follows. Must not one presupnose that is a social 
being? And isn’t it primarily an empirical fact, at any rate, it is not in ~ 
itseJL? - or even if it is not empirical simply it is a theoretical insight ore- 
c»dins moral knowledge proper. 

( But no knowledge concerns state or . . .) s 

But I can show you how Kant can do that. The moral lav itself says that 
morality consists in the fact that your maxim can be universalized. ^ take 
on the icrm of a universal law, i.e., of a law valid for any rational being. 

You do not have to know that there are rational things, strictly speaking. 

( ... inaudible response. . .) 

No, then Kant would simply say that this is an empirical fact Oh- nc 
anarchy is impossible. I thought mere solitariness. Let us assume that the 
moral law dictates to you to become a member of the society, and you try 
you look around, and you live on an island surrounded by an ocean and there 
are no other human beings, then of course you can’t fulfill it. Just as you 
cannon fulfill the duty of benefi c ienee with money if you don’t have any money. 

( No, the question is not whether it is possible or not, but whether know¬ 
ledge cf anything to do with the state is possible a priori .) 

It is morally impossible, from Kant’s point of view, even if it were physically 
possible. Morally impossible. Kant doesn’t decide - I think he would regard ~ 
it as - he speaks of some people in the South Sea Islands and forkll he knew 
a: - d for all I know for that matter, they could very well have lived anarehieally, 
and that meant also immorally, or at least premorally. Take up the question 
later on. Na will come to it. Yes? 

Isn’t it possible to say that probably Kant is right in his basic principles. 
That is, it- is easier to make judgments about right end wrong - fcfrpr. it is 
to make judgments about complicated empirical consequences, but that com¬ 
plications would arise in moral judgments where they conflict, and that 
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the ease of the deposit is & case possibly of the conflicting of several 
mo ran. Guoxes •) 


Yes. but Kent does not recognize - in Kant's point of view there can only 
be a conflict between conditional duties ar.c~ unconditional duties, end therefore 
the conditional duties have to give way. So, in other words, there cannot be 
an insoluble conflict of duties. 

( But if I return the deposit . . .) 

For Kant that is really a simple case. Your duty says, 'return it' and 
your heart says, 'no*, but your heart has nothing to say. 

( But what about ay duty to treat other people as ends and not as means? 

I seem to be treating some people as means to ay own end.) 

Ko, no, no. The deposit means something which belongs to Mr. X or his 
hairs, and no other consideration enters into this transaction. Of course this 
msn h&s also duties tc his family, tod if he can't get the money he may beg. 

He is free to do so. Whether he will be successful or not, that of course 
has nothing to do with the morality of these actions, only whether he has good 
or bad luck. 

( He doesn't conceive of real moral conflict?) 

Eo, no. When he gives his favorite case - well, the case which is of course 
controversial morally, of the two men on a shipwreck, and the one pushes the 
other away tod this fellow drowns and he is saved. Be has committed a murder. 

He has killed an innocent man. There is no question for Kant that this is a 
moral judgment on that, and Kant says only these things cannot be punished by 
courts, for certain considerations, but that has nothing to do with Idle insaorality 
of the act itself, because it cannot be punished by courts, it is impossible 
to bring it under human, or punitive law, because no one is likely to obey it 
out of fear for huma n law. I mean, should he be hanged afterwards or drown 
now, and the drowning now is a practical certainty, the hanging later is uncertain, 
so on purely - you know, it wouldn't be a wise law. Therefore, one shouldn't 
make a lar of this kind. But for Kant it is a clear case of murder. Sartre 
gave once the case of a Frenchman, you know this case, in occupied France. 

Sis mother was the only non-collaborationist in the family and he wanted to 
join the Free French. That he felt was his duty. And then - but in order to 
do that his mother would die, because she would be alone with a collaborationist 
family. Kant would absolutely deny that it is a conflict of duties. ' He is 
under no obligation to go tc London; he has to obey the government for the time 
being; and therefore he can't contribute to the death of his mother. You can 
say that is Kant's privilege to say so but still the point is whether Kant's 
doctrine is not in these matters consistent. 

( In this sense, that existentialism does not prevent Kant . . .) 

Ko, existentialism is distinguished - no, that is an easy question. Exist¬ 
entialism, to the extent to which it articulates, because what Jaspers says 
about these matters doesn’t reach the level of articulateness and therefore we 
can't really discuss it, to the extent to which it is articulate it simply 
denies Kant's fundamental assertion that the purely formal categorical imperative 
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vxxj. aJ. men vltn identically the same moral principles. You know. 

I oon-t fliov how they get away with this because fundamentally what the- have 

Yes?^* Y ° U kaCV * ls a rishi cf ^wnan nature. But that is a long 
( Inaudible question.) 

___ i-fc * -ou can't return it. Because in this case you will 

come in fac*. - you are cooperating with a murderer. I don't want to keep the 
property. X give it to a neutral party, namely, the police, and tell them the 
reason % I do not return it to you. You don't steal, you don't embezzle, 
last's a simple case. 


Inaudible response.) 


Well, if you have a ground of suspicion I think Kant would say not to tak° 
any cnancecj go to the police aid tell that man - I hope it was not your fri^n* 
- S^ ve it to the police. You can't have it, and I told them 2 didn't give it 
to you because I suspected you wanted to shoot X. 


I 


Inaudible response.) 


- ^ J 5o, ~ ba 'i s “ i13 - does-net - it is a hard case I would not deny that, 

cu-v for Kan*, i*. would not be, because the citizen doesn't have to make political 
decisions. A political decision has vo be made by the government and the citizen 
° be: f ^ government. I don’t know how Kent would have /judged the actions 
of the Resistance in France. I do not ’snow. You know, whether he would not have 
condemned it as immoral since the legal governments, Retain, prohibited it. 


( 


I wonder, aren’t there problems of finding which universal acts you are 
going to suDsume the case under, like in this case the French might say 
that this is not really the government, or is this really the government, 
this kind of usurper. . . ) ; 


Ho., you can't. I’m sorry, that is decided by the rational - well, let us 
wait, we will get a simple answer to that. Mu question cannot arise. Yes? 


( 


When someone^is confronted with alternatives of action . . several inaudible 
woras. . ana there are two moral principles, one subordinate to the other, 
in the case of a rational decision, does the situation itself dictate 


out 


to or contribute to the decision?) 


Weil, surely, but that would not in itself affect \h e morality of the action 

^ £“**•’ th f el f* or 111113 old <**** wold not *vo ^iTto ^ fez 
l*rr?+ 50 50 polica ana give them the gun, but he would know 7 that he 
cannot rewurn the gun to that men. I mean, if he is aware, if he was present - 

x eVe 3lght o2A 011114 waia say, I’x. sorry, ay father 

r L f s ^“ 1 ff n t give it to you. And if the father had teas sense he would 
h^ve locked up the gun I think. Yes? So it would really be m problem for 

XSJ ff Child ‘ &at . let « «* ourselves in Ill 

fT ls3 > recause you will get sane really macroscopic examples we come 

£ S iSST 1 priUl0 ****** *"* ls *> ratiSSi laS 

xn tue strictest sense. 



Kc s ;. » u makes tliic point, and that disposes of Er. *6 argument'- (ques- 

•exon concerning snarcioy) 1 think. 2 he only society, the establishment of which 
is en absolute sad first- duty, is civil society. It is not as Locke, and Rousseau, 
and, by imp li cation^ Hobbs e, had said; we are fools if ve do not enter society, 
buo- Kar-u says it is a moral duty. Th e refore, civil society is the only society 
vfcich is itself an end; and the end vhlck every human being ought to have. Ee 
is not free not to - anarchism is immoral. Let us see. Tbo end, civil society 
is a rignt^of ma under public lav to compulsory power. As a gwg g .1 being you 
are obliged to respect the rights of men. You cannot effectively respect thom 
and have than respected except under government. As far as in you lies you do 
every thi ng to make possible the degradation or enslavement cf your fellow 
in ■the absence of government. 


( Yes, that can be asserted.) 


Sant asserts it. Nov, sh a ll ve first continue? Yes? A right is a 
condition of external freedom..- You cannot do any more — I for every 
moral action - you need some external freedom, be it the freedom to return a 
deposit, where you have to take it out. or tbs freedom to save a drowning man, 
or vna.-pever it ^may be, you need freedom of movement, external freedom. Nov, ' - 
Xs & X 'rLsr uLvcvsxon. of the external freedom of each to the condition of his 
agreement- to the freedom of everyone elec, insofar as that limitation is possible 
in accordance vith or through a universal lav. 


You es-o. if ve start from the a n gle of morality we cure not free to act 
moraliy, or to act in any way, if we don't have freedom of movement, or evf f A rr,r_i 
freeuon. Nov, therefore there mast be freedom for every Hmnsan being. But if 
everyone vert- free to act as he pleases there could be no freedom, no certain 
freedom for anyone. Therefore. the freedom of each tost be limited to the 
condition than it is compatible with the freedom of everyone else. A simple 
example: the freedom to drive a car is limited to the condition that everyone 
else can drive a car. If you couldn't drive you would make all kinds of fan¬ 
tastic movements with your car which would prevent any other n>g.n driving. 

And the implication is, furthermore, thatfikis limitation must take place in 
accordance with or through a universal lav, and not by arbitrary acts from 
to time. Because, otherwise, there could be no guarantee that the freedom of 
everyone would be secured equally as that of everyone else. So. the phenomenon 
from which Kant starts is freedom. Freedom in itself is amoral! It must be 
limited to oecome moral. See primacy of freedom, or to use a stronger 
clearer -term, which Kant used, in the Idea of a Universal History , in the fifth 
proposition, 'the greatest possible freedom'. If you limit freedom - that is 
implied - you have to show a good reason for limiting it. Bie burden of proof 
rests not- on him who claims the freedom but on hire who limits the freedom. A 
thought with whi c h everyone of you is very fern!liar from daily practice, espec¬ 
ially of the ADA. Only such freedom - such limitations of the freedom of anyone 
are permittee., anc. are required, for making possible the gams freedom for everyone 
else. If you take the freedom of selling heroin, you say, well, I give 

everyone else the freedom to sell heroin, why is this nevertheless not a legit¬ 
imate freedom from Sant's pcint of view? Because the freedom to «f»it heroin 
means really the freedom to pursue one's happiness in a specific way, namely, 
the seller of heroin tries to get coney. That is one way of pursuing happiness 
by selling heroin. Yes? Nov, this freedom to pursue his happiness, this 
exactly interpreted, ncmeiy. in terms of freedom to see heroin, is incompatible 
with the kids' pursuit of happiness, because they get into trouble, therefore. 



the legislator is free tc take away that freedom-. Kcw, this notion of freedom 
is purely a priori , which means it is not derivative from any previous end. 

Ho freedom for what? 3hat is the crucial point. 

Kant, I think , is the classic formal ator of the freedom which is not 
freedom for a purpose. That is constantly emphasized. Why? We must listen 
to Kant's explicit reasons. The only end which could precede right is happiness, 
and happiness ms of course the starting point of all other natural law doctrines 
preceding Kant, whether you take the Thomistic form or you take the Lockeian 
form. Whether, in other words, happiness means substantially virtue, or 
whether happiness means comfortable self-preservation, both meant happiness. 

Kant opposes both schools of natural law by hie complete divorce of right from 
happiness. The reason is that happiness is radically subjective, empirical 
therefore. What X understands by happiness is something radically different 
from what Y understands by happiness. The argument of Locke already, and of 
Hobbes to some extent. And, as you may remember, that Locke did not make the 
pursuit of happiness a basic right but only self-preservation, or comfortable 
self-preservation, and the principle was this: while there is an infinite 
variety of opinion as to what constitutes happiness there is a crude and 
sufficient agreement as to what constitutes the conditions of happiness, namely, 
life, liberty, and property. And therefore if we guarantee life, liberty, 
and property, we have an objective standard, a standard admitted if not universally 
at least generally, because most people see that verity that in order to be 
happy you must be alive, you must be free, and you must have some means of support. 
Happiness, being entirely subjective, cannot Justify any legitimate compulsion. 
Clearly. If you compel a man to act in a certain way, because you say that it 
is for his happiness, then he can Justly reply, what you cal] happiness I regard 
as unhappiness. There is no standard for Judging that. You see, these important 
elements of present day social science relativism 5 is already in Kant, but much 
older than Kant, already in Locke. 

Kov, let us turn to a specific passage. Have you the beginning of this 
second - and at the end of the third paragraph, the section where he explains 
what freedom means. Tell than the page. 

{ It is page &L7 in the Modern Library, at the end of the paragraph cm the 

page*5 

This right of freedom belongs to man as the member of the coaaonvealth, 

insofar as he is a being who is capable of having rights . . . 

Ho, 'as man, this right of freedom belongs to him, the meanher of a common¬ 
wealth, qua man, insofar as man is a being who is capable of rights 1 . But, there 
is a word which I omitted in German, ueberhsupt . 'Who as such is capable of 
rights. 1 Now, what does this mean? Man as man is essentially who is capable 
to possess rights. That follow's from the fact that he has duties. I'm speaking 
to you, Kr. _ (student who raised question of anarchy) especially. The fund¬ 

amental phenomenon i s the moral law. By this I know* that I am subject to a 
universal law, to which every other possible rational being is subject. There¬ 
fore I have a right, derivative from these duties, I have a right with a view 
to any other possible rational being, necessarily. I do not have to answer 
at this stage the question whether there are in fact any other rational beings. 

If a man has no right everyone could do to him what he pleases. But to have 
human rights me an s to be free, and to be restricted in one's freedom only to 



•idle extent to which that freedom. In itself requires it. Hamely, because your 
freedom might be endangered, or restricted, by the freedom of others, bj- the 
possible others, if you don't vsmt to think of your freedom. The possible others. 
And, therefore, there must be a my to guarantee men freedom in consistence 
■with other possible rational beings, and that- is right. Z mean that is all; 
you can my law; -Hie German word Becht means just, right, and law. Biat is just 
as the l&tln word jus . It can't be changed. 

How, what are the consequences of the very idea of right? The freedom 
of everyone. The freedom of everyone, and that means that no one can interfere 
with this freedom on grounds of the happiness of that man. How, what Kant wants 
to say is this: if people restrict the freedom of other men they frequently 
dc it without any regard for the other fellow' happiness. Well, think of any 
criminal in or out of jail. Yes? He interferes with your freedom, and is 
perfectly willing to make you miserable, provided he gets what he wants. And 
everyone would say that he has no right to that. The interesting eases are 
those where people interfere with your freedom out of care for your happiness. 

That is the point which Kant wants to avoid, because if a man has a right tc 
restrict the freedom of another man out of care for that other man's freedom, 
that means, politically speaking, the resignation to paternal despotism. Whether 
he has the paternal despotism in a state or whether he has it in a faculty 
doesn't make any difference, it is paternal despotism. There are people, I 
believe somewhat irrational - paternal despotism, within certain limits, I 
think is a great convenience, but some people simply don't like to have a paternal 
despot merely because they feel, I want to do it cry own way, and even if I 
make it rather more complicatsdly I preserve that freedom. Kant regards this 
not merely as s preference but as an absolute necessity, because every com¬ 
pulsion is based on a notion of what constitutes the happiness of the other 
fellow, is subjective, and therefore cannot be this basis of lawful compulsion. 

The only possible limitation is the equality of the restriction, and its uni¬ 
versality. If all men are limited in their freedom, all members of society, 
by a universal law, then no just complaint is possible. 

So, in the first place freedom, and in the second place equality. Equality 
means that no one can compel anyone else, except through the law. The crucial 
practical implication is that hereditary inequality is a priori unjust. In 
other words, equality of opportunity, as it was called after Kant, is a demand 
of natural public law. Kant has nothing against inequality due to other reasons, 
inequality due to heredity, which means the access of a very gifted man to 
high governmental office is locked by the wholly accidental fact that he is 
not a nobleman. There is no reason for that. All reason is against it. 

You see the great difficulties which arise here’ I mention only one point. 
Studies which were made in the ninteenib century and which I think are today 
generally admitted that the feudal order, in its origin, was an absolutely sen¬ 
sible order. In other words, that a part of the population undertook the defense 
of the rest. And this defense, given the military technique of the time, required 
a certain cavalry, and these men naturally, as being the only defenders of the 
community, had to get special privileges. The whole administration of justice, 
and whatever else, must be given to people who are armed. Therefore, these 
substantive considerations entering into the character of the society, whether 
it doesn't require these or these arrangements, are disposed of by the simple 
and unqualified demands of inequality due to birth is unjust,- under all conditions 
Then, one could immediately raise the question, which is often raised: what 
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about inequality due to property? Nov, if you say, all right, every man should 
be free to earn as much property as he vasts, that is equality of opportunity, 
then what about inherited property? Well, this problem has been disposed of 
by certain lavs in the twentieth century, but Kant did not take this into con* 
sideration. You see, a very strange and not a priori principle of distinction 
between hereditary rank and hereditary property. One sees here already a 
great difficulty coming in, but you wanted to ask something? 

( Yes. On what grounds does Kant make the distinction between a mino r and 

an adult?) 

That is, well, that is indeed an empirical question. But. all right. 

The a priori statement speaks only of beings capable of using their reason. 

Nov whether X or Y is capable of using his reason is - the whole question regarding 
X is an empirical question. But it raises the question of subsumption, as we 
said before, namely, in an empirical case. By the way, where he speaks of 
equality in the second paragraph of the section there he says the equality of 
a man in state as the subjects of -toe same is compatible with the greatest in¬ 
equality both of size ana degree of their property, and of bodily or intellectual 
superiority, or one over the other. Do you have that? So much so that the 
well-being of one depends very much on the will of the other; for example, the 
poor on the will of the rich, so that the one must obey and the other command. 

The example, as the children to their father, the woman to the man. See, 

Kant never thought of an equality of the two sexes. Miss __. The equality is 

strictly among men, but you are not surprised because that vats generally known 
in former times. And a person of your sex - how was she called who began this 
movement in England in the late eighteenth century? 

{ ... inaudible answer . . .) 

Thank you very much. Good. ' You know, I read a funny passage in Balzac 
and I was quite surprised, when he speaks of ’exposed incest’ (?), exposed 
from murdered incest (?), and then he says something immediately following 
which presupposes that the incest survived the murder. A very funny thing. 

I will show it to you later. I mean, Kant was, in a way, very negligent in 
that question. That’s true. 

Sow, what he would say, by the way, is this, regarding the children. If 
the father compels the child, that of course he doesn’t do, according to Kant, 
entirely by his own power, that is a power which the lav has given to him. No 
one has any compulsory power which is not due to the lav. Nov a just law, a 
good law, would permit convulsion of the child by the parents, and of the wife 
by the husband, but would never tolerate compulsion of one adult by another 
adult, because that would be done by the sheriff and other public officers who 
do the ccupelling as an action of the commonwealth. 

Let us see now. Here is a passage before he turns to self-sufficiency, 
or however it is called. 

( On page 419, Modern Library, about the middle of the paragraph.) 


No gsa may enter into the class domestic animals which can be used 
for all services the master pleases and which are maintained in service, 
without their consent as long as the master wishes, even though 
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iis is subject to the restriction not to cripple or kiJi them. which 
*»y, as wiuh the Indians, be sanctioned by religion. Han may be 
considered happy in any condition if he is conscious that his con¬ 
dition is due to h i ms elf, his ability, or his earnest effort, or to 
circumstances for which others cannot be blamed. But if his condition 
is due to the irresistible will of another, and if he does not rise 
to the same status of others, who. as his co-subjects, have no ad¬ 
vantage over him as far as his rights are concerned . . . 

That's a hard proposition, isn't it? I mean, that the only thing which 
can make men miserable is if the law prevents them from being able to rise to 
any position to which his talents entitle him. In other words, if poverty pre¬ 
vents him - why Should legal inequality be a greater reason for happiness or 
misery - mind you, I'm not speaking of morality now, only happiness or misery - 
Why Should legal inequality be a great reason than, say extreme poverty for 
feeling miserable? That is, I think, an empirical question. Bousseau thought 
that way. 

( ... inaudible question . . .) 

Ko, happiness cannot be. Nothing can be said about happiness a priori . 

In other words, what I am driving at is this: that somehow the consideration 
of happiness does enter, that this doctrine of equality and freedom., as he 
presents it, cakes it possible for everyone to be happy. This consideration 
s om e ho w comes in in a kind of after thought. I looked at a book by Idle only 
present day Kantian I know. Professor Ettinghaus, formerly at Marburg, who 
is the only one who is still a Kantian, not a neo-Kantian but a Kantian, 
he fo rmula tes Kent's principles simply as follows: the fundamental right is 
the right of can to seek his happiness as he understands happiness. So, in 
other words, there is no right to happiness. Clearly not. You cannot demand 
from society that they make you happy. But the fundamental right is to seek 
happiness, the pursuit of happiness, as you understand happiness. But of course 
the crucial implication is that it must be compatible with the same right in 
everyone else. So, happiness is somehow presupposed but as a remote condition 
rather than as a necessary implication. Whether this will work out we must 
see. 


Now we come to the third point that we must raise, the self-sufficiency, 
or independence. Independence is a better word. 

The principle of the autonomy or self-sufficiency of a meaiber of 
a commonwealth as a citizen ... 

No, autonomy is really not a good word. I would say independence. 

that is, as a co-legislator, may be stated as follows: as regards 
legislation, all who are free and equal under pre-existing public 
laws must be considered equal but not as concerns the right to give 
these laws. Those who are not capable of exercising that right are 
nevertheless, as members of the commonwealth, obliged to obey these 
lavs and are thereby entitled, to the protection of the law but not 
as citizens. 

Yes, now let us see. In other words, while every man has the right to 



freedom and equality not all have the right to the vote. On what does the right 
to the vote depend? 

( Fundamentally on sort of being your ovn master and not being obliged to 

serve anyone except the canEonwealth.) 

In other words, under certain economic conditions. That is already difficult 
how such things can enter a strictly a priori doctrine. Yes? 

( . . . inaudible question. . .) 

Yes, but here one could say here is an a priori doctrine, and then looking 
at the empirical arrangements of man he sees that these and these empirical 
arrangements are incompatible with that, but here ve have a part of the intrinsic 
a priori order, idiich makes a property qualification of some sort absolutely 
essential. Bow does this follow? How does this follow? In other wards, Kant, 
as every other political teacher, when it comes really down to a political problem, 
must introduce prudential considerations. I mean, that ms the old argument 
of Jeffersonian democracy, of Rousseau. It was the same thing. A property 
qualification of some kind. He who has not a certain economic independence, 
either by having landed property or a shop owned by him, who is otherwise a 
hired hand or an employee, is not capable of having full citizen rights. Kant 
accepts that. I think that is the point where I think we can get a more con~ 

Crete picture of the impossibility of such a pure a priori doctrine. Of course 
you could say that post-Kantian democracy has been altered and therefore that 
it is a much more strict a priori doctrine. You know, by abolishing all property 
qualifications it has gotten rid of this self-contradiction of Kant. 

Do you have the note on this page, where he ‘gives an example of the 
domestic servant? 

( Ko, he doesn't have it.) 

Well, at any rate, he discusses the case, for example, the domestic servant, 
the shop assistant, even the barber, are not members of the state, and have 
no right to vote. But, on the other hand, the tailor, who makes a suit for me, 
he can be a citizen. And also the wig-maker, to whom I give my hair, he is a 
citizen. Bit the barber not. And he concludes, 'I confess it is somewhat 
difficult to determine the conditions, to raise a claim to the status of a man. . . 
several inaudible words . . . You see, here Kant himself admits a great difficulty 
for drawing a line on a strictly a priori grounds. It is of course impossible. 

The consideration was very simple. The consideration was of course partly the 
interest of the propertied people not to be out-voted by the needy and partly 
the consideration that in order to be able to judge of matters of common concern 
you must have some experience of your ovn of managing things which the merely 
hired man would not have. Be is, economically, a kind of child, so to speak. 

He gets a fixed salary just as a child gets an allowance. Such notions were 
underlining this. And Kant accepts what was in fact a political and prudential 
consideration, he accepts them as a priori doctrines. This is of course absolutely 
impossible. 

How we come to the doctrine regarding the legislative body. The last 
paragraph of this section. 
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( On page tel.) 

All who possess the right to vote must agree on this basic lav of 
hov to arrive at public justice, for if they did not there would 
be a conflict of lav between those who agree to it those who 
do not, which would necessitate a still higher level principle to 
decide the issue. Since each general agreement cannot be expected 
of an entire people only a majority of votes must be considered to 
be the best that can be attained. In a large nation even this majority 
will not be that of the voters but merely that of delegates representing 
the people, but then this principle of being satisfied by majority 
will have to be presumed as having been accepted by general agreement, 
that is, through a contract, and hence, this principle would have 
to be presumed to be the supreme reason for constituting a civic 
constitution. In the foregoing we have an original contract upon 
which, alone can a civic and therefore completely legal constitution 
among men be established. ~ ~ ~ 

Now, that is a very great question - what does he speak about now? Does 
he speak about the legislator or about the establishment'of society? Waat 
do you think? 1 believe about the establishment of society not about the legis¬ 
lator himself. Nov, society can be established, and must be thought to be 
established, by the majority of a representative body. It is not necessary 
but then the question arises, why the majority. -Is there an a priori principle 
here? Why a representative body which would mean - that of course is based on 
considerations of convenience That is absolutely dark. 

And this notion of the social compact, the idea of a compact which might- 
have been cade by the majority of a representative body, is an old inheritance. 
This notion must be pursued as an idea of reason net as an historical fact, and, 
as such, is the guide of the legislator proper. 

Only such laws are just- to which the whole people, in its right mind, could 
have given its consent. In this paragraph which you began reading., 'it- is a 
mere ides of reason which however has its indubitable practical reality' - 
do you have that? 

namely, to oblige every legislator to give us lavs in such a maimer 
that the laws could have originated from the united will of the entire 
people, and to regard every subject, insofar as he is a citizen, as 
though he ted consented to such an expression of the general will. 

This is the testing-stone of toe rightness of every publically known 
law, for if a law were such that it was impossible for an entire 
people to give consent to it, as for example, a lav that a certain 
class of subjects by inheritance should have toe privilege of the 
status of lords, then such a law is unjust. On the other hand, if 
there is a mere possibility that a people might consent to a certain 
lav then it is a duty to consider that the lav is just, even though 
at the moment toe people might- be in such a position, or have a point- 
of view, that would result in their refusing to give their consent 
to it if ahked. 

Ecv. vhau does this mean, this idea of reason? The legislator can be & 
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monarch as veil as a "body of men, as he had made clear. How far do the preceding 
principles guide the legislator in giving Just lavra? Is a given lav compatible 
vith the right of each to pursue happiness era each sees happiness provided this 
right is compatible vith the same right of all? That he has to ash himself. 

So he does not need any approval by a representative assembly. This consideration 
alone suffices. We can state it more generally as follows: every lav is just, 
or at least cannot be regarded as unjust, if it is compatible vith the rights 
of man as previously defined. 

Of course there is a great difficulty to vhich ve will come later. If 
the basic proposition of Kant’s moral philosophy is that the notion of happiness 
is hopelessly subjective, and therefore it cannot be the basis of any rational 
teaching, but if this is so, why should the right to pursue happiness have this 
crucial importance? Where does the dignity of the right to pursue happiness 
come in when happiness itself does not have any status. Biat seems to be a 
hopeless difficulty* and therefore the only way to start, in order to understand 
Kant's political philosophy is to forget about happiness and to start from' freedom, 
as he in fact does, from freedom as the necessary indication of the moral lav. 

We cannot do our duty if ve do not have freedom. And this freedom must be possessed 
by every hu aan being, equally, and therefore the consequence which he develops 
here. 


And there comes in another consideration. This freedom of man, this freedom 
vhich every nan necessarily has, cannot be restricted for the sake of virtue. 

That I think is the crucial point. Because virtue, it is of the essence of 
virtue to be voluntary. To compel people to be virtuous is absurd. Therefore, 
a clear line must be drawn between virtue proper and ... 

(Here idle tape ends. Lecture went on for undetermined time.) 
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We begin today vith a somewhat borader consideration because we have been 
too occupied, with specific passages, and we have cease across certain great 
difficulties in Kant, and ve must see how they perhaps be understood, Then 
of course we have to conclude our discussion of the second and third parts of 
Kant's essay on Theory and Practice . And I regard it as entirely possible that 

we will, no* find time for the excellent paper which Mr. _ - he isn't here? 

So, this remark was superfluous in the absence of Mr. 


For our general orientation I believe it is wise to start with this famous 
quarrel of the moderns and the ancients, as it appears in moral a-nd political 
philosophy. And I will be very brief because I think you are familiar with 
this matter. How the issue can be stated as follows. Virtue or self-preser¬ 
vation, by which I mean is virtue irreducible, something praiseworthy and 
estssmable for its own sake, or is the value of virtue derivative from its 
being necessary for self-preservation? This is connected with the following 
difrerense. From the classical point of view, irreducibility cf virtue, there 
follows the primacy of duty, whereas, if we start f ro m self-preservation there 
io.i_LoyE the primacy of rights, natural rights. The modern view, based, on the 
principle of self-preservation, implies that morality is in the service of 
self-preservation. Self-preservation can of course always be expanded to com¬ 
fortable self-preservation, as I have said frequently. In other words, a 
utilitarian, or calculated, understanding of morality goes with this view. 

In addition, there is another feature characteristic of these doctrines of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century, and this is indicated clearly by the 
title of Spinoza's work. This ethics is meant to be a geometrically demonstrated 
ethics. And Spinoza has it in his book title but Hobbes and Locke had it very 
clearly in famous passages of their works. The ethical teaching of these men* 
has this character, that it starts from certain axioms, say self-preservation, 
and.the whole ethical teaching is deductively derived from that, end the whole 
etmcsl teaching, including the political teaching, has the universality en d 
certainty of a matkenaticsl system. So, one cay say, end even use the language 
of Eobbes himself, that this ethics is meant to be an a priori teaching. That 
is one important link between Kent anti this modern thought. 


The difference is only this, that, whereas the a priori teaching of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau is based on self-preservation as an. empirically known fact,* 
Kant refuses tc accept any empirically known fact as a principle of morality. 
Wiich is an enormous change, but still it is not unimportant to keep in mind 
taat a rational a priori ethics was intended by these thinkers of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

How let us turn to Kant. His first point is the attempt to restore 
genuine morality, non-calculat 1 ve and non-utilitarian morality. In this respect 
he returns, say to Plato and Aristotle, versus Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau.- But, 
and here comes in the difference between Kant and Plato and Aristotle, morality 
consists primarily in the recognition of the rights of man. That is to say, 

Kant accepts here the doctrine of Rousseau, you can say, because Kant is closer 
to Rousseau than to Hobbes and Locke. The doctrine of Rousseau,but gives it a 
new meaning. How, as for the close connection between Kant's moral teaching 
and Rousseau's political teaching, one example, or rather the central example, 
is sufficient. 

Kant called the femulation of the moral principles the categoric imperative. 



The categoric imperative meaning that the teso for the morality of a nav** is 
itr capacity to become universal!zed. If I have the TOra-m to get money by 
hock and by crook, and I may perhaps do this maxim, hut then, if I •want to be 
an honest man, I have to submit it to a test. The test is a strictly formal one, 
a do not consider the c ommo n good, I do not consider the nature of mar: these 
are material considerations vhich have to be completely left out. I only see 
whether this m axim is capable of taking on the form of a universal lav to which 
X am subject. If this is not possible then the is immoral. And if it 

is possible it is at least not immo ral. Whether it is oositively moral or not 
is a somewhat different question. 


2fov, this notion of Sant’s, that morality consists in the universalization 
of a maxim, that is to say, in imposing upon myself a law which I have given to 
myself, because I am the one who universalizes the so that it becomes a 

lav and then impose that law on myself. This is bodily taken over from a certain 
notion of Rousseau'Sj Rousseau, in his Social Contract , raises this question; 
hov do I as a natural man, concerned with my private or particular interests 
aion? become a citizen, a man concerned with the common good, with the. good 
°:^ £ community? ^ And he finds a very simple device. I have desires, I have 
a^_j. miliar of foolish or not foolish desires. For instance, a desire not to pav 
any taxes. That is all right, but in the moment I begin to act politically, 
tha-o moans, in the moment I enter the assembly of the people - in the case of 
a direct democracy - I can’t say I don’t like taxes. I have to give this desire 
a different form, namely, as we all do when also in ordinary talk - there ought 
to be a law against laying taxes. But here I do It in this more specific way 
that I propose it as a law. Now, then, it does no longer mean that I don't like 
to pay taxes. It me a ns that this assembly, or the sovereign people, will not 
impose any taxes under any conditions on anyone, and then I will see what happens, 
u mean, not only will, there be contradictions on the part of others but Z myself 
in my grea> folly will see that what X want is absurd, because how nary things 
are necessary for my own good as a masher of the community and for the"good ° 
of all which can only be done properly through the payment of taxes. So, the 
test is fipdsmentally the same. Rousseau characteristically does not say 
universalization but generalization, but the fomnal structure is the same. 
generalizing my wish, by giving my wish the form of a general law, I can see * 
wheuner thus wish is compatible with citizenship or not. 


And in this same context Rousseau uses en expression that -by entering: civil 
society man remains as free as heretofore. Why? Because this law which I obey, 
namely, a law establishing taxes for example, is one which I have imposed on myself 
in my capacity as citizen, as distinguished from a mere foolish private man who 
a^s^ali Lines Co. selfish desires. So, this crucial point, the generalization of the 
wall by giving the will the form of a lav, end this law is fundamentally self¬ 
legislation, e law which a man imposes on himself, is bodily accepted by Kant 
but, as it were, in a way de-politisized. It is a no longer question of a 
decision of a citizen of this community but of man as a masher of the universal 
society of all rational beings. I shall not minimise this difference, but it 
as also important to realize the very profound agreement. 


as I say then Sant takes - in Rousseau this whole teaching of the 
general will in all its implication is derived from the ft-vtnro of self-preservation, 
just as it was in Hobbes and Locke. So we can call Rousseau’s whole teaching, 
anti certainly that of the Social Contract , as one especially important form 
of the self-preservation morality. Now, Kant takes over that content of that 



self-preservation morality "but gives it an absoluteness -which it did not possess 
in the pre-Kantisn version. Naturally, it couldn’t have -feat absoluteness e= 
long as it was derivative from the desire of self-preservation, which is an em¬ 
pirical fact and in addition a fact open to all kinds of difficulties as you 
know, not all men always prefer self-preservation to other considerations, and 
so on, and so on. 

In other words, Kant makes ethics a truly a priori doctrine, no longer 
derivative from self-preservation or anything else. Needless to say, that if 
we make a distinction between self-preservation and the pursuit of happiness, 
which in a way is possible, Kant does the same to the pursuit of happiness. 

The pursuit of happiness is as much out of this fundamental consideration as 
self-preservation. 

Now what is -she practical meaning of this? On the basis of self-preservation 
there cannot be true universality. Self-preservation is not universal. This 
is true only - and of course that was what man like Locke especially meant- by 
that - it is true for all political and crude purposes where we do not care 
about mavericks. Most people most of the tine- do not want to be killed and 
defend themselves against attacks and that’s that. So, in other words - if this 
principle is not universally valid but has only a crude average validity for 
most cases, then you introduce in fact the principle of expediency. I will 
explain this in a few words. Because that is the issue with which everyone of 
you as a mare newspaper reader is familiar. The issue of freedom of speech 
in this country. There are two ways in which the freedom of speech can be 
understood, the right of freedom of speech. It can be understood as an absolute 
rule, and it csn be understood as a role of thumb. As a rule of thumb it would 
mean roughly this. The alternative to the freedom of speech as it is ordinarily 
understood means very severe censorship. Nov, there is s certain experience 
with censors which shows that it is rare to find reasonable censors. They would 
make all kinds of foolish things and annoying things and therefore it is wiser 
to say, expedient tally, prudentiaily, not to have any censorship. It’s a good 
point. But this implies of course that in given situations the unpleasantness 
of censorship may be the minor evil compared with very great dangers. But if 
freedom.of speech is an absolute sacred right considerations of expediency 
can of course never be adduced for limiting it. And you know from the political 
discussion, if you have not reed Walter Burns’ book on this subject, that the 
libertarians prefer the absolute rule in fact. I mean they are sometimes 
frightened at it and therefore they have not the slightest right to speak of 
absolute rules but that is one of these things. But, at any rate, the libertarians 
are inclined to regard freedom of speech as an absolute rule and not as a rule 
of thumb. 


Now, here we case to an understanding of Kant. Kant who is, in this respect, 
very close to the libertarians, tries to establish these fundamental rights 
as absolute rights against which considerations of expediency can never be used. 
Kant divorces the rights of man doctrine from its utilitarian basis, and thus 
makes the rights of man sacred. From a utilitarian view there cannot be any 
sacredness, but Kant does this - someone asked me a few days ago - was this not 

Kr. _?- about Rousseau’s use of the word sacred. At any rate, that is the 

point. In Rousseau's doctrine it is really very hard - Rousseau speaks all 
of the time of the sacred character of the social contract and so on and so on, 
but that is a difficult thing to ray for Rousseau. If the function of the social 



contract is my self-preservation ultimately it can’t be more sacred t.v»a.r. ^ self- 
preservation. And that is only sanctified by the fact that it is the strongest 
power in me. Kant, by divorcing the rights of nan doctrine from all consideration, 
of a utilitarian or calculative nature, is enabled to make the rights of ^g rt 
doctrine sacred. And I think the great impact ■which Kant had, •which I ».b-:nt- 
he still has on many people woo have no use for his theoretical philosonhv. 
is due to this fact. ^ ^ 

Sow, how does he proceed? Sov, in order to understand Kant's philosophy 
of right I believe it is necessary to consider the alternatives, «r>ri j will 
do this briefly. Let us take the simple-minded and old view, as stated by the 
classics. Eie purpose of civil society is to make man virtuous and happv. 

R^id Xenophon 1 s Memorabilia . Bock 3, Chapter 2, for a very brief statement 
that the function of the general is to make his soldiers happy. Bead it. 

Sow, what is Kant’s implicit argument? First, regarding virtue. Civil 
society can not make its members virtuous. Only the individual can make him¬ 
self virtuous. Civil society can only produce legality, external <vrr.pi 
vrlth the rules of action, or the lavs, but not morality. Civil society cannot 
brxng it about that people do the right tilings in the right spirit. It way 
coerce people into doing the right Idlings but it cannot bring about the right 
spirit, because that must arise in the individual himself. So, in other words, 
the utmost that civil society can do as far as virtue is concerned is to produce 
external decency. Of course one could say, why not external decency. That is 
of some - because decent practice will lead in many eases, if done properly 
and in sufficient kind, that people come to like that practice. That they find 
pleasure in decency. And if they are attracted by decency itself the original 
motivation, praise and blame, or spanking, becomes irrelevant and then they 
are genuinely virtuous. That’s Aristotle's way of putting it. Kant dismisses 

this possibility completely and I believe Mr._, you will find the pftgs » ge 

where Kant refers to the problem of external decency in the text - did vou not^c® 
that? 


Row, what about happiness? The purpose of civil society is to maw* its 
members happy. The answer is: happiness is hopelessly subjective and therefore 
it cannot be an objective of civil society. 


Row, then, let us rephrase the problem in the way in which it was done 
by the modem thinkers. The purpose of civil society is to establish the 
conditions of happiness, for however you might conceive of happiness you need 
life, liberty, and freedom, freedom of movement. Fundamentally, say self- 
preservation is the condition of happiness. We are not happy by the fact that 
we are alive, but we cannot be happy if we are dead. That's"a simple argument. 
So self-preservation is the condition of happiness. Self-preservation requires 
peace end right is the order of peace, right is the order which makes possible 
peace. That ’s Hobbes point, but to which the answer is fairly obvious. This 
peace may be the peace of the cemetery. And that we do not know. You know, 
peace under Rero. Therefore, let us say the purpose of civil society is to make 
possible the pursuit of happiness, which is not possible uniter Kero. And that 
means of course immediately the pursuit of such happiness and such pursuit of 
happiness as is compatible with everyone else's pursuit of hap pi ness. This 
was something of course which was underlying the Declaration of Independence 
but is also meant by Kant. But not quite. 
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. ^7? ac ^ -*- eavie it at this view, that the purpose of civil socieir' 

is so Eahe possible the pursuit of happiness.? m w, one could argue as ^oilovs. 
a_ nappiness is hopelessly subjective it is perhaps difficult to »i»<m a np^t 
to tne pursuit of happiness, although one could argue as follows, and that 
is certainly what Kant Egans. Given the radical subjectivity of happiness no 
^Sh^ to impose his notion of happiness on anyone else. or. 
differently stated, everyone has a right to his notion of happiness, ina/hence 
to toe pursuit of happiness as he understands it. ' 

But, there is another consideration. Happiness is not the only motivation 
man. K°w, happiness of course is meant to be an-comprehensive: wealth, hono-s 
h^lnh, beauty, natural-or artificial, and all these things for happiness. ' 
But, in spite of its comprehensiveness it is not the only motivation of nan. 
ttiere is axso the motivation of duty, the moral motivation, which is radieallv 
different from the Estivation of happiness. For this reason the pursuit of 
happiness cannot be the only purpose of civil society. 

Bow, tnen, we have two, an l only two fundamental motivations of mans 
happiness and ^morality. They aec- radically different. Hot incompatible. but 
raOiC2_'JL/ different. ^ let, fortunately, they have something very important 
in ca^aon. Esch of them require: that man be free, i.e.. externally fr-e 
2 mean we are not speaking now of moral freedom but freedom of movement: ’ycu 
cannot pursue happiness as you uncer stand happiness if you are not free if 
you are a slave, for example, or if you sit in a labor camp, or what nob. 

„ . here s question arises. Does morality areally require external freedom? 

wan a suave, or the subject of a vicious tyrant, not act morally? Whe* do you 
say no this question? I myself am groping for an answer and don’t believe I 
have tue solution to this. I repeat my question.} Can a slave, the subject of 
a vicious^ master, or can a non-ala73, the subject of a vicious tyrant, not 
ac u morall”/? 


( I think he would have to be ah.e to act morally unless one would destroy 

the distinction between the phenomenal world and the wfnwtwttna.i world.) 

Yes, it is connected to that, but we don’t have to rise so high, but one 
can say, as far as one can speak at all about such matters, there is historical 
evidence, as everyone has seen, the; people in the most incredible forms of 
oppression have acted morally. There was Seneca, the subject of that vicious 
tyrs&o Eero, sud qui*fce a few other iicn* Well, ire had saute examples in our own 
tzm ? under very vicious tyrannies usopie acting virtuously. 

So, there seems to be a difficulty to demonstrate the necessity fo~ ex- 
terna! freedom on grounds of morality. But, still, one can say one"thing without 
any hesiuauion. Let us take a can - I read this example in a discussion by a 
uermau Kantian - people in Germany who tried to be decent to the Jews for 
example, in the Kasi times, and etpecially in the more advanced period, <hrr??<g 
the war, that really meant they vished to do that but they - if they frofl rinna 
it there would have been a very rear danger and a moral certainty of instant~ 
aesth under tortures, and of course, this is perfectly intelligible, they did 
not do what they felt they ought to do, because no one be expected to be 
a hero or martyr of the first ordir. But we are not now concerned with such 
a particular question, we sure conosrned with the principle. What.follows frem 
that? A nan who is not free - I r can in the sense of a man who is a slave or 



■fcba sutj&: 


„ 02 - cannot act morally vita safety. That is. 

1 . f-.Perfeo^- derenaiDle assertion, and a necessary assertion. But* 

x raise tMs cuestiora and every mn of any humanity would say that this is 
iEfortariw consideration * that we should be able to act morally with safety« 
t-nat our decent impulses should not be destroyed immediately by 3 ome g^stat-* * 
or however the thin- is called. But I raise this question. Is this fact," that 
i“ ^ f ras Gannot act morally with safety, a moral consideration 

proper in East s sense? Meaning, a moral consideration perfectly free from 
considerations of happiness. 


C I have a slight difficulty right here. It seems that you can find ex¬ 
ceptions to this in much the same way you found exceptions to the slav- 
vno can act morally, because certainly aren’t there oceassions where a’ 
slave, a non-free men, can act morally in safety?) 

Can act with safety? 


( Yes.) 


Yes 

grounds. 


.J4: 2x1 'words, you could argue against Kant on Kant's 

u. x understand you correctly. 1 


Yes 


& V / 


You can never be sure - there is never absolute certaintv that he will 
be tortured to death for his moral actions, but there is absolute certainty that 
t-nrs action is morsuly demanded. Yes? SSiat's the point you make. Sure. But 
c-nat is fun d a me ntally what I am driving at. s 

, sessm to me a great difficulty, that freedom as Kant understands 

A t, external freedom - I'm not now speaking of freedom of the will in the 
Ek-oapeysical sense - external freedom is a kind of in-between, between a requira- 
mont, of happiness and a requirement of morality. And it is more evident that 
is a requirement of happiness than it is a requirement of morality. I wonder 
whether a deep ambiguity in Rant's moral teaching is not hidden in this assertion 
t-hau tne fundamental right is a right of freedom. Yes? 

( Doesn’t Kant admit that even if you couldn’t act morally with safety 
you would yet have to act morally?) 

_ -dost is the point which I tried to make. In other words, the consideration 
01 safety is a consideration of happiness, yes? How, if you make this share 
and ruthless distinction that moral considerations are, not necessarily opposed 3 
hue- radically divorced from considerations of happiness, then this follows*. 

I repeat vhat I said. 'Whether the fundamental ambiguity of Kant’s moral teaching, 
anc. suso the political teaching, is not centered in this very point. This per- ’ 
Eiwxec. him to take over the pursuit of happiness which was based on a utilitarian 
basis and give it a problematic sanctity because it also seemed to be a demand 
of morality. If this is so, the consideration of happiness would have become 
oovious in the course of Kant’s argument, the more detailed argument, whether 
he liked it or not. Yes? 

( ... inaudible question. . .) 
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Jlo. Eist is_ developed for example in the Fondatlons for the Metaphys ics 
of Kestrels. It follows not from your desire, for your love of right. It follows 

uhe point - I mean the prohibition against suicide follows from the cate¬ 
goric imperative. I can only sketch it in a very exude way. The categoric 
imperative, which demands the universalization of a mg.-srtm - you may commit 
suicide if a universal law permitting everyone to commit suicide is rational 
is not self-contradictory. Nov, to show that this is self-contradictory. Kant 
cakes another assumption. Kant contends that the categoric imperative, in 
order to he applicable, must he pictorialised - that is the best word which 
occurs tc me. Kent . . . several inaudible sentences . . . and the most rea¬ 
sons, ore way of doing that is to conceive of this universal lav as a natural 
law proper. And then the formula is this. If nature has constructed me in 
such a way that the same desire that urge, which makes him to *nr> g to life 
could also be used under certain conditions for destroying life ► . several 
j.naud '-ble words , . . So, in other words, your self-preservation derives not 
iron uhe right to self-preservation but from a duty tc self-preservation, 
rtner&is suicide is a very great crime, a sin. The right of self-preservation 
-_- s derivative, from Kant’s point of view, from the duty to self-preservation, 
uust u.s in Aristotle. In Aristotle’s thinking everybody is obliged to stay 
alive because of his duty to the common good. In one way or the other no one 
can x or see death ... several inaudible sentences ... We must rrmt* 

to this question when we come to Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals. 

Yc&f 

( You view this problem both in a theoretical sense and a practical sense 

- • • remainder of question inaudible . . .) 

Yes, but that is a very long methodological introduction. What are you 
driving at? Well, all right, if the master is an honest he will of course 
never command the slave to do something indecent, or unjust, or improper. The 
problem only arises if the master is unjust, and then the question is morally 
clear. If the master c omm a nd s the slave to something immoral, say to murder 
anoi/har man, he won’t do it. The danger is that if the master baa the right 
sad dsauh over the slave he may kill him. The ouestion is whether 
the slave, and if he is a perfectly moral man, would still not commit the"murder. 
But o:. course it would be much more desirable for the slave if there were a 
guarantee that he could never be commanded to something immoral, so that his 
moral actions would be saved. And that is highly desirable, I believe our 
natural feelings would say it. But the question is whether this f 0r 

a world safe for morality is strictly speaking a moral demand and not a 
Dassc* on considerations of happiness. And I tMrte according to Kant’s line 
of tkas k i n g one would have to say that it is not in itself a coral fu*™*-** but 
s derond based on considerations of happiness. And this would also go to show 
what .1 am trying to show that the foundation of Kant’s doctrine of the rights 
of man is not simply morality but something which involves freedom, freedom which 
is required both for morality and Idle pursuit of happiness. Morality and some¬ 
thing intrinsically morally neutral, but with the edge, to put it mildly, in 
favor of the morally neutral. And that raises all iHnflq of questions. 

,3y_the way, regarding this question about suicide I know that it is not 
regarded by all people as identically proper and there is a very simple state- 
pent of the moral problem of suicide in a book which you never read I believe, 
by Agatha Christie, Towards Zero , which is very neat, and if you have free 



time youjsight read it. The statement is ns.de that it is absolutely impossible 
to say of say man, however hopeless, that he cannot be needed in unexpected vays 
by other people. I m ea n , fundamentally an Aristotelian way of thinking, only 
Aristotle thinks more of the polls than other individuals, but it is frequsntlv 
the same. 


( Is it reasonable to say that the slave who is forced to murder would thereby 
to get out of it, be forced to consult suicide?) 

No, this is not suic i d e , because he is a murderer «nd the w hole moral 
will is entirely on the part of the master. Certain philosophers, the stoics, 
or some stoics, would say that suicide is permissible under certain conditions, 
perhaps under such conditions. Seneca himself. 

( But what if the rasters say, you steal this or I kill you, I mean it is 
not life for life, and if the man were ordered to do a very low level . .) 

Yes, but strictly speaking, here is a question between life, i.e., the 
preservation of life, i.e., a consideration which is morally neutral, and the 
other is something unqualifiedly morally bad. So, strictly speaking, he could 
never do that In order to save his life, from Kant’s point of view. But that 
coass back to the question we discussed last time, whether Kant’s analysis of 
the cos 5 >iexity of moral problems is adequate, and I will refer to that later. 

Now, let me first continue my argument. Whatever the reasons may be, 
not the pursuit of happiness but freedom, external freedom, is the starting 
point of Kant's reasoning. Such freedom is not possible if anyone else 
arbitrarily restrict it. Hence, the purpose o% civil society is to make poss¬ 
ible freedom by restricting the freedom of each soul so that it is compatible 
with the freedom of everyone else. And this requires restriction by public 
enforceable lavs, not by ad hoc decrees. Only restriction of freedom for 
the sake of freedom is legitimate. Not restriction of freedom for the sake 
of morality, say outward decency. That is a very great problem. 

Now this principle leads - I come now to the more political conclusions, 
to the prohibition of hereditary privileges of any kind. For example, entailed 
estates - is this the proper English expression? It is impossible because 
it restricts the freedom, of many, of most, in such a way that some people, 
the majority of the people, are at a disadvantage. The case of hereditary 
property is, according to Kant, entirely different. Whether these reasons 
are -very good is another matter. I remind you only of these facts. 


One can say freedom, as Kant understands it, means equality before the lav, 
and equality of opportunity. Hereditary privileges restrict equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. Hereditary property, even very unequal hereditary property, does not, 

"5 f* ~» »011 1~ l * ? 4>«» ITSU a 1 * 
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this. She restriction of freedom must be made only by law, by universal an d 


equal lav, not by personal dependence. That is again in Rousseau. Unfreedom 
means to be personally dependent on someone else, like the slave or the serf. 
The free worker, domestic or in a factory, is not personally dependent because 
there is a contractual relationship which he can terminate at any time, whereas 
a slave or a serf does not have this freedom. 


But Kant also takes for granted -teat the right to vote must be denied 
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zo t-o&s vno are employeof course on a contractual basis, by private persons, 
he nave react this passage another time. And vs see here in this little example 
n ^, C ? rS J ide2Stion3 of a P^^dential nature eater here, in this allegedly a pr^o^i 


SlL 2 ?*?** 1 " “* 5L« Blto4 ^ «» Principle of freedom end eouality, 
freedccif that is to say, the freedom of the pursuit of happiness, and therefore 
a policy of paternal despotism is necessarily unjust. It is not the task of 
tne legislator to contribute to the happiness of the subjects. Shat is paternal 
despotism. A free society is one in which the government has no other function 
bu~i to proeeet the freedom of each to pursue happiness as he understands it. 

And equality means eq uali ty before the law as well as equality of opportunity. 

Nov at this point I think we will turn again to the text, end in the second 
parr of the relation of theory - do you have this section, where he says, ‘con¬ 
sequence '? Yes, in line 4. Let me say only a word about it. 


Now, Sant links this up in some way, the legislator must be guided by 
cssrrsxn considerations, and these considerations are called bv Kant the ’ids^ 
of the original contract’. Let us see what Kant says about it. 

C On page k22.) 


^usteao, this contract is a mere idea of reason vMch has undoubted 
practical reality, namely, to oblige every legislator to give us lavs 
in^ such a manner that the laws could have originated from the united 
will of the entire people, and to regard every subject, insofar as 
he is a citizen, as though he had ecacentsd to such an expression 
of the general will. This is a testing ... 

You see, what does he mean, ’insofar as he is a citizen’? Insofar as he 
has the right to vote. Yes? He is not a domestic servant. Go on. 

Ibis is a testing-stone of the rightness of every publlealiy known 
law, for if the lav were such that it was impossible for an entire 
people to give consent to it, as for example a law that a certain 
class of subjects by inheritance should have the privilege of the 
status of lords. Eien such a lew is unjust. On the other hand, if 
where is a mere possibility that a people might consent to a certain 
law then it is a duty to consider that the law is just, even 
at the moment Idle people might be in such a position or have a point 
of view that would result in their refusing to give their consent 
to it if asked. 


Let us stop here for one moment. Now, you see, we have to raise this 
question here. Why is it necessary to state this principle gtrfft-tng leg- 
xsiaticn in the fora of a possible consent of the whole people in their right 

J^y is this necessary? Why does Kant not simply say that the legislator 
ought to be guiaed by the eternal principles of justice, namely, freedom and 
equality as previously defined? That is strange. We can understand it by 
looking back to Kant’s source, Rousseau. 

Rousseau demanded the actual consent of the people and not someone acting 
as a legislator on behalf of the people. The actual consent if the citizen body 
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assembly. And he regarded this, and only this, as an effective guarantee 
against tyramy. Because if this l e gislator, this sovereign, is the citizen 

happen 150 P»Ple «e a whole? Every possible 
public office is dependent on them and they can throw m» out at a moment 'e 

^S*he dS^aS U tKTL^°? eh1i P °^ tically of 811 effective guarantee, and there¬ 
fore he demanded the actual consent. Bant refers to that in a somewhat earlier 

passage. Here, on page teO, the paragraph beginning with ' all right'. 

AJArlgit depends upon lavs, a publically known law determining what 
everyone shall be legally permitted or forbidden to do is an act 
of the public will from which all right proceeds and which itself 
cannot act contrary to right ... 

- * ^ ,An< L? h 5: C ? therefora ’ “ *»> «»* ’and which' - no, that's not properly trans- 
x ?* e *r - J Emt is J an act of ***? Public will, from which (namely, the public will) 
S 1 i^St-t?r+ eedS (nacisly, the public will) can therefore not possibly 

do injustice to anyone . Kie public will cannot do injustice to anyone because * 
it is the source of all right. Go on. ^ Because 

?or this purpose no other will is possible but the will of the entire 
people, because through this will an men decide about an men and. 
hence, everyone decides about himself. For no one can be considered 
unjust to himself. . . 

’Ho one can do injustice to himself. Volenti non fit iitart*. k* 
is done to a man who wills that the tMw g be done.— Yes'. -justice 

This basic lav, which originates only in the general and win 

or *fcho psople Is called the original contract • • * 

Oh, no, that *s another natter. Stop here. This here is a restatement of 

Rousseau said. She only guarantee against injustice is that an lav oz~-- 
gina-je in an assembly of everyone to be subject to the law. Because no one win 
ever vote for a law which win be harmful to him. Well, questions arise on 
this ground because there are majorities and minorities, but let us disregard 
this subtlety for the time being. But stin one can say the people as a whole 
wLLl not be tyrannized by a popular assembly proper. Mind you, not a repre¬ 
sentative, but a town meeting, where everyone is present who win be subject 
jo the law, and the decisions are made by a majority vote. It is not sensible 
oo say that the town meeting is tyrannizing the town. Yes? This is a perfectly 
reasonable statement, at least a tolerably rea so na b le statement, if understood 
po^^wsuj.y. fjat why should, then, this reference to a possible win of the 
whole people in case the legislator is a monarch? Why is it not sufficient 
as I Mid before, simply to refer to the eternal principles of justice? Kaht 
crops this effective guarantee, namely, that the people assembled are the legis¬ 
lators, and yet keeps a remembrance of that. 


This throws light on what happens through the divorce of the rights of ™on 
from the empirical and prudential considerations which were underlying Rousseau's 
argument. And it is very interesting that Rant does not simply return to the 
pre-modern notion, that the legislator must be guided by what we r ** r> *»«.n the 
eternal principles of justice, which he has to consider as the presumptive 
will of the whole people in its right mind, which, I think, boils down in effect 



to the same thing, but It is characteristic that l&is forma la of political 
origin survives somehow In this doctrine. 

Bov let us proceed. Where you left off there cones a long p ass age which 
we read last time and I will only state my conclusion from it. Yes, it is 
about page 422-425. We have noted this last time that the fact is awkward that 
the legislator must not be concerned with public happiness. You remember this 
point that he admits here that the lavs will be made primarily directed towards 
happiness, public happiness, prosp er ity of the citizens, a rising population, 
and so on. Kant can't tolerate that, because happiness cannot be the primary 
consideration. Therefore he must construe these actions for public prosperity 
as actions required for the mere existence of the legal order, especi ally against 
a foreign earner* Well, if you want to you can do that but it is not what 
we primarily mean by such measures as measures for public he al t h for example. 

From this it follows that public happiness cannot be so completely vague as 
Kant says happiness in general is. 

And we note here also a passage where Kant says, in this context, that 
we have to obey a tyrant for the sake of the principle of freedom. Can you 
imagine how Kant would construe that? Freedom requires the sanctity of the 
laws, because the laws are the only protection of freedom. Bov, if there is 
a rebellion against the de facto government, however tyrannical, you admit 
you act on the wa**™ that you may destroy the established legal order which 
is the condition of every possible freedom, and therefore you contradict your¬ 
self. Well, we will find more examples of this same thing later, when Kant 
speaks of the absolutely criminal character of active resistance to tyranny* 

Here, on page 423, second paragraph. 

• s 

From this it follows that ell resistance against the supreme legis¬ 
lative power, all instigation to rebellion, is the worst and most 
punishable crime in the commonwealth, because this destroys the 
foundation of the cosEsonwaalth. The prohibition against rebellion 
is absolute, even when the supreme legislative power, or its agent, 
the head of the state, has violated the original contract and he 
thereby, in the opinion of the subjects, loses the right to legislate, 
because the supreme power has authorized the government to be run 
thoroughly tyrannically. Even in this case no resis tance is allowed 
the subject as a countermeasure. The reason is that under an already 
existing civic constitution the people have no lawful jud g m e nt as 
to how the constitution should be administered, or, if one assumes 
that the people have such a power of judgment end have exercised 
it contrary to the real head of the state, who is to decide which 
one is right? Neither can do so, being judge in his own cause. 
Therefore, there would have to be a head above the heed of the state 
to decide between the people and the head of the state which is self- 
contradictory. 

Bow, one more passage, if it is in this edition. Ho, it is not in there, 
jihen he discusses the question of revolution, including tyrannicide. Any re¬ 
volution is based on a maarfm which would make insecure every legal order, and 
introduce a condition of perfect lawlessness, state of nature, where all right 
ceases to be effective. And then he comes to this point whi c h is very revealing. 
Bhat is underlying the fact that people rebel, or go a gains t a tyrant. 
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disregard of the principle of right, based on the typical delusion to introduce 
the principle of happiness when it is a question of right. Chat the people 
are made utterly miserable by that fellow is an irrelevant consideration' 
the question of right is concerned. Which is a necessary consequence of this 
whole principle. 


Here in this context there is also - Kant has a very interesting paragraph 
about moral conflict which will be of interest to some of you with a view to 
question of Sartre which we had discussed last time . . . 

( change of tape ) 

. . . there can never be an insoluble conflict of duties, because the most we 
can have is a conflict between an un c o nd itioned or absolute duty and a conditioned 
however high it is, and then of course the conditioned duty has to give way. * 

For example, if one tries to prevent a calamity of a state which threatens by 
the treason of someone, and the person meditating treason is the father. Now 
what is the situation? Must the son be silent and allow his father to conmit 
treason? Then he incurs moral guilt. Or must he denounce his father to the 
authorities and his father will be drawn and qisrtered? That*s also not- so 
good. Kant says very simply, to prevent 'higi treason is an unconditioned dutv, 
to prevent the misfortune of the father is only a conditioned duty, namely, " 
only insofar as the father had not m ad e himself guilty of a crime egainet the 
state. Then it is perfectly simple, you have to denounce that fattier. The 
denunciation that the son makes to the authorities will be by him, perhaps, 
Ksat says, with the greatest disgust with life but compelled by necessity, 
namely, moral necessity. Physical necessity has no thing to do with it. That’s 
it. Are you satisfied? I thought that this should at least be mentioned here. 

( How dose Kant distinguish between absolute and conditioned duties?) 

Well, here he gives you an example. You have the duty to honor your father. 
But that is not the highest of all duties. Yes? If the father of an individual 
is a very infamous person that is bound to affect the exercise of that duty. 

Siat is clear. For example, if the father commands his dutiful eon to do «.n 
kinds of impossible thin gs the dutiful son is under no obligation to comply. 

So, the duty to honor one’s father is not the highest of all duties. She duty 
to protect, insofar as it lies in one, to protect the whole order -of right is 
a much higher duty, and, therefore, the lower duty has to give way. 

( That is, on the basis of the relationship of the duties to the protection 
of the world order right has a h-j ghAr priority?) 

Yes, I thi n k Kant would argue this: what is here at stake is 
which in the last resort makes possible any possible honoring of parents. And 
I could imagine how he would answer. Who is or who is not a parent depends 
on the institution of marriage. Marriage is a civil institution and 
which supports the whole civil order has a much higher dignity than anything 
rendered possible by the civil order. That’s a defensible - I mean . I . 

( Does he have an equipment of prudence to distinguish between the very 
close conflicts of duties which is absolute and which conditioned?) 

Well, here I hand it to you. The principle is this: what is morally 
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the cause Is higher than what is morally the effect. Yes? You have some 
difficulties. 

( I just wandered shat you thought Aristotle's answer sight he to this v-tnfl 
of situation.) 

I believe the same. May I add only one point. Aristotle, I believe, 
would only omit the perhaps. He would be sure that would be dome. Shat 
Z believe. Yes? 

( Isn't the difference though that Aristotle would say that It depends 
on the k i n d of society? If you are living under a tyrant, a terrible 
tyrant, and your f a t h e r is pi»«n-twg something against . . .) 

You are quite right. I sixsply forgot that. Z was tfr^THwg of an ordinary 
decent society, but surely that would be a material difference. Surely. But 
Kant doesn’t speak here of treason against a tyrant, he speaks of treason generally, 
8nd so Z assumed it would be a decent society. 

There is also a very - now, they don't have the notes. 

( They have a couple but not all.) 

Does he have the note where he discusses - when he says, 'no right in the 
state can be ...' the 26 th note? 

Ho right in a state can be kept under cover by a secret reser¬ 

vation, least of all the ri^it to revolution, which the people fi 
as belonging to the constitution, because all lavs derived from it 
must be conceived to have sprung from the public will. Therefore, 
the constitution would, if it permitted revolution, have to declare 
this right publical ly as well as the procedure by which to make use 
of it. 

That is a very interesting example. X mean, that no sane legislator, 
or maker of a constitution, would insert a paragraph under what a 

revolution against the constitution is possible I would take for granted. 

But that docs not cover the whole point. Those of you who have studied 
will remember that famous dormant right of the people to disestablish the 
legislator now in existence. Kbv, of course Locke istplies that this sh ou ld 
never be Invoked by any sensible person except, say, in the extreme misgovern- 
sent against which there is no other relief except an armed rising. The notion 
which, is developed, as you will remember, in the Declaration of Independence, 
with L oe kian words, no light and transient causes. This sight, in o ther words, 
is normally dormant.. From this it follows that it is extremely unreasonable 
to pronounce it, to shout it from the rooftops. 


I read to you a passage, which I found somewhere, by Gieruieux(?), a 
French probeshant who lived in Holland.. Gierdeux held, in Locke's time, that 
it is better for public peace that the people do not know the true extent of 
their powers, meaning, the right of revolution, 'The rights of the people are 
remedies which must not be wasted while applied in the case of udm* wrongs. 
They are mysteries which must not be profaned by exposing than too before 
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the eyes of the oouaon world, Whsa it cooes to the destruction of the state 
or re ligi on then these remedies can he produced. Beyond that I do not «mt.v 
it evil that they should he covered with silence'. Z fundamentally 

that y&a the opinion of Locke as well. From Kant's point of view, a 
pr u den t ial consideration is absolutely impossible. Bov, I do not ray that 
this p ru d ent ial consideration is necessarily true, hut Kant precludes the very 
possibility of such a thing. 

Row there is here - we can't read it in this connection - Kant speaks about 
the British constitution, about the revolution of 1688, which of course must 
be a thorn in his eyes, because it was the act of a glorious rebellion and pub- 
lieally ac kn owledged by the English people. And he has to make minor 
mis-statements but I think they are just due to ignorance. For example, Kant 
says that the revolutionaries of 1688 inserted the paragraph that James ab¬ 
dicated the crown because they didn't have the courage to admit the principle 
of revolution. As far as Z know, that clause was introduced in order to 
appease the extreme Tories and not the Whigs. The Whigs did not have any hesi¬ 
tation to cashier a king. But the Tories were guided by the divine right of 
kings notion, and were greatly embarrassed that they should . . . inaudible . . . 
William and Mary, and therefore they used this legal fiction, that James ZZ 
had abdicated. But that is a minor point of a purely historical interest. 

What is more important is this criticism of Hobbes. He agrees absolutely 
with Hobbes’ demand: resistance, certainly active resistance, is a crine under 
all conditions. But, Hobbes goes a bit beyond that- Will you read that remark 
about Hobbes? 

Hobbes is of the opposite opinion. According to Mm, the heM of 
the state is not obliged to anything by contract and he can act 
contrary to lav and right against the citizen in whatever way he 
might decide regarding him. This proposition would be correct if 
that which, is contrary to law and right were understood to a 
kind of injury providing the injured with a right against him who 
has acted contrary to law and right. But stated generally, as Hobbes 
does, the proposition is terrifying. 

Let us leave it at that. How, again the translation is not good, because 
he says, 'this proposition would be quite correct if what one understands 
by injustice or injury such a lesion - if lesion is the proper English word - 
which concedes to the injured party a compulsory right, a right of compelling, 
against the injuring party*. That is not in toe translation. That's absolutely 
crucial. In other words, Hobbes tried to do it as Kant: toe subject, or the 
people as a whole, have no right of complusion in any way against the sovereign, 
but they have toe liberal right to say, you did wrong, which according to 
Hobbes they have not. 

But here is a very great difficulty, to which my attention was drawn by 
a commentator. According to Kant all right is connected with compulsion. 

What does it mean then that the people have a certain right which is not accom¬ 
panied by toe compulsion, in principle? Z think that is a very strong point. 

And to that extent Hobbes was more consistent, you see, because he singly said. 

If there is no right of compelling the king then there is no right whatever. 

And since Kant accepts the principle toe right is necessarily a right to compel. 



That was I think & crucial point. 

Mr._(student -she read paper this lecture) has told us Kant’s solution 

out of this dilemma: freedom of the pen, freedom of the press, so that the 
government, or sovereign, will hear what he at Ms underlings did wrong and 
will act. 


In the sequel, Kant ashes one very important point. A perpetual religious 
establishment is necessarily unjust. The reason is this. Because it means 
to free people of a certain creed which they might reject when they become more 
enlightened, and that is against the nature of man. 

In order to understand whet Kant means in Ms fight against the principle 
of happiness, as distinguished from right, - does he have the appendix to the 
section here? Yes, this paragraph on page **23. 

Howhere do people engage in practical pursuits speak with more pre¬ 
tentiousness derog^torily of theory and neglecting all pure rational 
principle-s than on the question of what is required for a good cons¬ 
titution. This :lc because a legal constitution which has existed 
a long tine accustoms people to its rule by ana by and makes them 
inclined to evaluate their happiness as well as their rights in the 
light of the conditions under which everything Ms been going quietly 
forward. Men fail to do the opposite, namely, to evaluate the existing 
constitution according to concepts provided by reason in regard to 
both happiness and right. As a result, men prefer this passive state 
to the dangerous task of seeking a better one. They ere following 
the- maxim, which Hippocrates urges doctors to keep in mind: judgment 
is uncertain aid experiment dangerous. In spite of their differences 
all constitutions which have existed a long time, whatever their 
faults, produce one and the same result, namely, that people become 
satisfied with what they have. It follows from this that in considering 
people’s welfare theory is apparently not valued but all depends 
on practices derived from experience. 

That's all. ’not valued’ is a bit misleading. 'If you consider the 
welfare of the people there is no theory strictly speaking but everything depends 
cn a practice which follows experience.' I think that is an enormous thing. 

Boos it impress any one of you? The principle of happiness leads to conservatiau. 
Shat is the objection. Well, there are extrema cases where people rise In 
•rebellion but generally specking if the point of view is happiness and happiness 
is radically subjective, as vs know, and people can feel happy under all kinds 
of conditions, under paternal despotism, and even, under a very oppressive des¬ 
potism, provided it affects a certain class of the population and not them, 
they wouldn't mind it - the consideration cf public happiness to conservatism. 
Hence, only morality, or tie principle of right, not happiness, must be the 
guiding consideration. In other words, the truly progressive force, not re¬ 
volutionary, because revolution is streng verboten, the truly progressive force 
is not happiness but the principle of right. 

2 think that is extremely revealing of Kant. Kant really thought only by 
this kind of doctrine can one lay a foundation for genuine progress for political 
institutions. The principle of happiness is perfectly compatible with muddling 
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through and going on vith vb&t we have. I "believe it is not sufficiently re¬ 
cognizee that the enemy of Bur*®, interestingly, is not Robespierre and Canton, 
but Kant. Shat is really the opposite. Z mesa.if we are concerned vith a 
theoretical understanding. For practical purposes Kent was of course an ab¬ 
solutely powerless professor in Kbenigsberg who couldn’t do anything. But since 
ideas have consequences, as someone said, that Is not & sufficient consideration. 
That is really the opposite pole. 

( What about Rousseau?} 

Nhea you read Rousseau’s political writings proper, Poland, Corsica, aad 
what not, you win be amazed how sensible - as the letters written from the 
mountains, which concern Geneva, Very moderate. That Rousseau's principles, 
an he stated them in the Social Contract are extremely revolutionary I would 
be the last to deny. A mac who says that in practically al l countries of the 
world, except Geneva, tern® are no lavs, because the laws have not been given 
by the sovereign people but by some monarch oz* prince of course .Justifies 
revolution all over the world. But that is not his practical proposal in any 

and the mere fact - you only have to read the chapter in the Social Contrast 
on the Reman election, which is, I believe, the fourth booh, chapter seven, 
to see how very realistic he was. I mean, he recosmends there a kind of 
gerrymandering which is so ingenious that the cleverest political boss must 
bo humiliated in reading it. Bo, no, Rousseau had much more political under¬ 
standing, much more, and this was connected with the fact that he started with 
the principle of self-preservation, happiness, or however you want to call it, 
sud not froze the Kantian principle. There is an enomous difference. But 
tiiere is a kinship. I would not deny that. Eat I think that Kant draws this 
out with much better clarity. s 

And a purely entiquarian question, but a question of seme curiosity, begins 
to bother no, whether Kant knew Burke’s writings. 


( Doesn't he talk abovzfc the Parisian philosophers in his reflections?) 


No, Burke didr. 't know Kant, surely not. Incidentally, in this writing 
hero he refers explicitly to Daaton, but criticizes him. Kant was absolutely - 
tic only day in which Kant was said to have interrupted his daily promenade, 
which vac so regular that people used it for regulating their watches ? was 
when the news came to Kbenigsberg of the capture of the Bastille. Sol he was 
passionately political, but it was a politics which Napoleon, at any rate, 
would have called ideologie s in the Napoleonic sense. 


New, I think a few words should be said about the third essay, on the 
relation of theory and practice in international law, because this is more 
iiurediutely connected with the question of philosophy cf history, and I would 
like to say a few words. 

Kant begins as foliotrs. One cannot love mankind if there is no prospect 
of its continuous approxi m ation to the good, Kant means here by love not love 
in the sense of benevolence, which you can have also in absolutely hopeless 
eases, but love in the sense of deriving pleasure from, looking at it. tee 
c:\nnot cn^oy the aspect of the mankind if we are sure things will go on forever 
.and ever as they have been. New, that of course can be questioned, because 
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iiov muchve are willing to look at it with pleasure depends very much on our 
expectation .Beally andradically hateful and disgusting popple are not too 
frequent, ted even In evil men there are sometimes things to admire, perhaos 
tte energy of passions. So, I don't see that we must accept this argument 
either you believe in progress or you will become a misanthrope. Obere hive 

**?*• a p ^ le ' a3 ° hsve been very gay and light toisrds the »*»«>•» race 
altoougi they knew that good people are rare and. will always he rare. 

Kant here takes issue with E fende lsdhn, who was at that --t m well-known 

Jf a £2^ 1 If 1 ® er , of Wolffian Philosophy, Mendelsohn had take\ the old-fashioned 
view that there is no progress of moxaUty ana happiness in tie h,^ 

and since this is a fact we must assume that it was not the invention of nro- 
videace that the human race, as race, should progress, hut rat. er individuals 
Kant, in opposing M endelsohn, assumes progress of mankind in re.urd to the 
purpose of its existence. He does not prove this assumption. ai\ ve alr^dv 
knov the reasons, hut I would like to state them. 

_Kant argues as follows. Z have a moral duty to work for the \?ral !&- 

provement of posterity, and, hence, I am morally obliged to assume Vie possibil ity 
of such improvement. Unless the opposite, the impossibility of sat improvemert/ 
is demonstrated - the impossibility of such improvement cannot be dtvnSSft 
by hist ory, Just as little as its possibility, for that which has not succeeded 
hitherto should also never succeed is an impossible inference, because that 
does not even apply to technological matters - he speaks here of aviativ 
teat aviation has not succeeded up to 1793 or so does not prove of cour*/that 
it may not succeed later, and la this respect, Kant has been so vindicate! 
as vindicated as one could possibly wish. So, in other words, history docvi't 
mean anything here. The decisive point is this. It is not self-conteadictirv 
that such a progress may take place and in such a case the moral duty to bel’eve 
decides. It is not self-contradictory teat the human race progresses 
But I am morally obliged to believe in such a progress. Otherwise I cannot 
act with tee necessary conviction. I cannot act morally with tee necessary ‘ 
conviction, and therefore I must believe in it. 


Besides, Kant says, we have some historical evidence, and teat is moral 
progress in our time. We have been eye-witnesses. What does Kant by 
teat? That appears from teat other writing of Kant's, called. The Conflict of 
tee Faculties. It is a conflict between the higher faculties, theology, law, 
and medicine, with the lower faculties, philosophy, and where of course tee 
lover faculty proves teat it is tee one white ought to be subservient. And 
here is one of tee rare cases where Kant makes a Joke whe n he speaks about 
teeology and says philosophy is said to be tee servant of theology. All r igh t, 
Kant says, but tee question is whether it is tee servant who carries tee train 
of teeology or rather the servant who goes ahead with a in the hand. 

And Kant of course assumes tee latter. 


Also in this writing he speaks of the problem of progress when he discusses 
the lawyers who at teat time were not legal realists, or anything of this kind, 
but perhaps the most conservative part of tee population, interpreting tee 
positive law in all its feudal premises. Bow, Kant says there is one 
proof of a moral i n cl in ation, and teat is tee enthusiasm, with moral iaqjrovsnents, 
shown by many Germans cm tee occasion of the French Revolution. That was wholly 
disinterested because teat was a Change in France of no concern to tee Germans 



and yet they ware - what could they think except a deep, benevolent aemat* of 
right for the Revolution? I believe this srgunenh will not strike us today 
after we have gone through some massive debunking, amnwg other things, as a 
very good argument, because there was no one in Germany, certainly no commoner, 
who had not come to blows with the nobility, because of the many patty girt tie s 

whi c h were inflicted on the - especially the educated part*. One only h»n to 
read Goethe’s novel, The Sufferings of Werther . and other books of this kind, 
to see how very urgent and practical this doctrine was of a nobility still having 
privileges which had become obsolete and only annoying. But this only in passing. 

So, in other words, we are morally obliged to believe in progress with 
some empirical grounds for that. Bov will this progress came about? That is 
identical with the question; why can the disappearance of the tension between 
the duty to obey the law and the unjust content of the law not be brought about 
by conscious of men. That is really the crucial problem which iftaflg to Bent’s 
philosophy of history. We are obliged to obey the laws. But the laws nay be 
immoral. And then there is a very difficult situation. This situation can only 
he solved if the tension between the duty to obey the laws and the content 
of the l£-ws is disposed of. Kant assumes that it is impossible that this tension 
can be abolished by conscious hucaai action. Conscious faunftn action would »»««»« 
revolution, end revolution is forbidden, in oth er words, Kant also answers 
here the question why can’t tie intellectual progress not be the cause of 
institutional and rural progress. Bow tM« passage we should read. 


( It is not in this.) 

It is not in this? Well, X will try to translate it, if Z can. 

We can expect a completion of this purpose - mining a just social 
order - only from providence, i’or men, with their projects, only 
start from parts, and mainly stop at any peats, and while their 
ideas extend to the whole their influence cannot to the whole, 

especially since their projects contradict each other and they could 
therefore hardly unite themselves out of free will for idle implementation 
of such a comprehensive project, the establishment of the just order 
and universal peace. 

Bow what doss this mean? The ideas, that means, reach not farther 
the influence, and therefore the ideas cannot bring about social progress. 

Social progress can only be brought about by something which does not depend 
on conscious actions of men, and therefore the whole story, which we know by 
now, the an t agonisms of men, the passions of man, and the troubles into which 
men come, war, unbearably expensive war, and evermore drona-ging wars win 
lead people gradually to the desire for peace, also governments see that 
they cannot be strong if they don’t give a considerable degree of freedom to 
their subjects, because free countries prove to be stronger than a military fore of 
un-freedom, and so on, and so on. 

Then when he speaks, in the immediate sequel, of this trend towards a just 
society and perpetual peace, he mentions all Tcinfla of things which he has already 
mentioned in the Idea which we have read. & also refers to the public debt, 
this famous invention, which he admits is an ingenious remedy in order to ma 3 c *‘ 
possible wars and wars and wars, but it is also a remedy whi ch eventually destroys 
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itself. I reEKaSber tea passage in MacCaa.il ay where he pokes fun at those ona^sa 
of the public debt who always prophesy misery, ana then the public debt has risen 
ana rises and risen, and the grandeur and power of the British Bspire risen 
in proportion. But I know Sant took here the old-fashioned view of things. 

In this connection he makes one point which is also very characteristic 
of Kant, that popular government will he peaceful. Are you familiar with this 
argument? I mean it aid not require the genius of Kant to invent that. You 
find it dearly stated, for example, in Thocas Paine’s Rights of Man . Do you 
remember a discussion of this proposition of the opposite point of viev, a very 
powerful one? 

( Declaration of Independence?) 

Sure. Right near the be ginn i ng . I don’t know whether Hamilton discussed 
a thing like that. Also in this connection he brings up one famous 
problem, he says, although it is not in the nature of man according to the 
ordinary order that men abandon freely, voluntarily, of their power - 

you know Jferx’s famous thesis that no class gives up voluntarily - Kant says 
however, but still it is not impossible, and therefore it is possible to hope 
for a peaceful development in -toe direction of a public and untimately a 
glooal federation of repu b lics, because - the reasoning is very *r*Tnpt<=> _ ^ 
a monarchy the man who decides on war and peace doesn’t have to expose his life. 
Other people have to do it. And, therefore, if the other people who have to do 
the fighting will decide about war and peace there won't be i®r. | pm<» is an 
extremely cha rm i ng but wholly untrue argument, especially since it was 
in Prussia shortly after Frederick the Great, who was not so averse to be very 
close to that. 

How, we try to sum up. We do not learn anything of great importance from 
tails third section but it only confirms seme points we have read in the Trto* 
of a Universal History . ” 

How, what conclusions are we tentatively entitled to draw from our previous 
discussion? Kant effects a synthesis, we can say; tries to effect a synthesis, 
between classics! political thought and this modern political thought, Kachiavelli, 
Hobbes, Locke. That he is concerned with restoring seme principles of the classics 
is clearly shown by this very emphatic reference to Plate, and especially to 
Plato's Republic, in the Critique of Pure Reason , when we read selected passages 
from it. But the content of Kent's political philosophy is of course entirely 
non-Platonic, non-Aristotelian, end is almost bodily taken over, with 
minor adaptations, from Rousseau. But Kant gives this teaching of Rousseau 
a moral dignity and a sacredness which it could not possibly possess in Rousseau 
because of the utilitarian deduction of the whole teaching. In effect - and 
that is a French thing - such synthesis, which they always require, if they 
are not a mere compromise, they require an entirely new plane of thought. 

I would put it this way. If you have a certain premise, in which two 
opponents fight it out, then there will always be eclectic solutions, compromises, 
but they as a rule are weaker, and made by weaker man, than a clear position. 

That could never be called a synthesis. A synthesis to resolve this conflict 

by going over to another plane of thought, and that mmo-ng to say that something 
which was ecsamon to these opponents is abandoned. 
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Hew wnat Kasro abandons is clear. Kent was the first philosopher to divorce 
^^^^^ty, clearly, from happiness, purpose, prudence. Purpose comes in of 
course in Kant in seme way, and v@ s h al l see this later. But still the principle 
is settled. Eat is to say, a premise all these earlier thinkers, however opposed 
they Eight "be to each other, toed: and argued on the basis of happiness, purpose, 
and prudence, art, still, the difficulty is this. The doctrine which Kant takes 
over from his pred e c e s sor s, and especially fr o m Rousseau, and WM«<fh vas - I 
will use a convenient term - (writes on blackboard). I don't know whether 
all of you have heard this term: eudaemonism, meaning, a moral teaching guided 
by considerations of happiness. And Sant, as a matter of principle, rejects 
every eudaemonisrfeic ethics. And that means really every ethics, philosophic 
ethics, preceding. 


But the doctrine which he embodies, which he sanctifies, this Rousseeuan 
elanent, was in itself a eudaemonistie doctrine. The consequence, I believe, 

2 .s this, and I have tried to show this by a closer argument, that Kant's doctrine 
itself, in spite of its non~eudaemcnistic character, is, in its principle, as 
it appears in his political philosophy, means freedom, neither clearly eadae- 
monistic nor clearly moralistic in a sense. Until further notice I believe 
that is correct. 

Mr._, next time v® will read your paper. Prom now on we must proceed 

at a saaewnat busier pace. Z believe it is really necessary, to understand 
these thing s as well as we can, that we must work m yth harder ■ . (end of tape) 


(end of lecture) 



Kant Seminar (28 April 1953} Lecture 9 

, . . and that is not meant as a criticism, e.3 a radical criticiaa, of vour 
paper. You. did cot have a point. I s that correct? You studied t he material 
carefully, and thought about it, and various observations and reflections occurred 
to you. biit there was no s in gle point to which you were driving, I say this 
because I would like to know. I was waiting for it, but it didn't appear to 
me. Vhat was that? ' 

( I'm not sure yet.) 

I mean I don't eay this is absolutely accessary, but if it is, it facilitates 
the discussion, and if I have not besn able to discern it, and if it is -^n 
then you should tell us. f 

( Well, it seemed to me there were these *iwo thesaes, one, that the truly 
republican society is the rule o:’ lav and the law is sovereign, an<g elso 
that in some sense there must be power, kingship . . .) 

Yes, sure. 

( And this is also related to the idea that in same way the mechanical forces 
of the phenomenal world, that is, brute power, must be made effective or 
must be made conditions for the rializstioa of free . . .) 

Ehat was what esse out at one poir.t, where you referred to this - 
in other words,- the only fundamental issue which you raise, as far as 
I can see, and this seems to be confined by what you are saving now, is that 
at some point the characteristically Caching, the dualism of the 
and noumsnal, is to be discernible as the background of his political phi losophy. 
Xs that it? 


But that this is related to the pr rXLem of rule of law, because this is 
why tfc.e law can't — the xav is ult i&stexy der ived from the noumenal world 
of freedom but it must apply in th • world of force, so that in a ^ f* 
it can't apply . . .) 

X see. Yes, that is an ori gin a l 1 1 y of stating the problem, and you brought 
it out with one point of especial impo: I aaee regarding the dualism within each 
individual as sublet and as member of las sovereignty. It is a pity you did 
not elaborate that. X mean, 2 have not bought of it and X do not know whether 
it leads somewhere, because I didn’t think of it, but it certainly has to be 
investigated. That the relation between .aw - I mean law as Kant means it here, 
namely, rationed, law, the dictates of pm i reason - end force must have ivmrtwng 
to do with the difference between the nominal, or the thing-in-itself, and 
the phenomenal, that 2 think is clear. I Tish you would have elaborated that 
for the benefit of all of us, including r/nelf. 

( I don’t know enough Kant.) 

Yes, all right, but, still, at any -i te, we agree it is a real problem. 

I will come to that later. 


Only a few points. You say t hFi Kan: defines the state in terms of law 
rather than of force. Primarily that is correct. But later on you said ’rulers 
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sM being-roied is brought in in addition to that'. That 2 cannot quite agree 
vith, because teen you say lav you say a legislator and those to whom the lav 
is gives. ^ I mean, in the very idea of lav ruler and ruled are implied. Even 
*5 citizen-body who assembled give the lav for the town then 

the individual, as not a member of the assembly, in his ordinary non-politicel 
lire, is of course subject, whereas in the assembly he is a member of the- sov¬ 
ereignty. Thera is no difficulty there. 

( Xwas trying to ismly the distinction between this and some liberal notions 
of lav in which the idea of obedience is gotten rid of entirely.) 

Well, teat one could say is - how could one call such a theory? X raw* 

ra ^ ce *'4; y vrong ‘ You coui<i 4180 say# utterly unrealistic, or whatever you ‘ 
vsnw. There is no such thing as a lav in which there is not at least, which 
^ s cs ^ t l ^ 1 y» possibility of obedience. Yes? Of compliance, or however 


( 


Yes, but it seemed to me he used lav to get rid of the notion of coercion, 
that tee existence of lav does away with coercion.) 9 


Yes, well coercion is very unpleasant, but still, particular lavs, the lavs 

f 13 tS2se 8U£dl coerc;ive elements. You know, there are 
certain difficulties vnich arise on the higher levels, say the relation between 
toe executive and the legislative, or between the federal govemasnt the 
state government. There the question is sometimes raised: do these lave really 
have a coercive power proper? The e xs m g le of Arkansas seemed to show that 
there is seme coercive poixsr because if you sand soldiers somewhere that always 
Esans coercion. ^ But, on the other hand, it is har£ to imagine a use of soldiers 
ror coercing either the congress or the supreme court. Whether it is theoreti- 
caxly possible I simply do not know. But even admitting that there are cuite 
a rev lavs .rhieh are not coercive, but there are always some lavs around "which 
are coercive. That this is not pleasant is certainly true, but what can you 

GO , a f° u ; Y 0 ^ 7 52x211 w»id have to hear a strong argument in favor of anarchism, 
and teas is really another natter. But teat can always be tried. 

How, you said you would have liked to discuss Sant’s notion of autonomy 
and compare it vita Aristotle’s notion of self-sufficiency. Why did you not 
follow that'' Why did you resiat this temptation? 

( X thought my paper was too long, and besides teat X thought you would 
refute me.) 


Wouldn’t you accept, assuming teat were true, to quote a very famous nan, 
wouldn’t you prefer a minor modification, wouldn't.you accept a minor modification 
in order to get a major instruction? But it shouldn't be a modification in 
the first place. But, all right, it would be very interesting to do teat. 

You referred to another problem of comparison when speaking of Kant's 
forms of government versus tee Aristotelian regimes. That can be dealt with 
fairly simply. What is tee precise relation? I would like to nske tee remark 
that teat Kant says about this subject is absolutely Rousseau. There is no 
originality of thought. Nov teat is tee difference between Aristotle's concept 
of regimes and this concept of forms of government? 
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\ Well, they are both constituted out of groups of people, but, in Sant 

these people have sovereign power. 2 don't believe in Aristotle there is 

suet a thing. And, also, I'm not sure in Aristotle that people who give 

font to the state are supposed to be representative of the state.) 

fiat's it. Z see. So, In other words, in the Rousseau-Kantlan notion 
the_ sovereign is everywhere the same. The people. What Rant calls the republic 
could be c alle d a somewhat qu al i f ied democracy. How, these qualified democracies - 
qualified because people who are hired workers are not citizens - these sovereign 
people may delegate the executive power, not the legislative power - let us even 
say - no, not in Rousseau the legislative power, let us take a somewhat broader 
view, the Lockeian, and to some extent, the Kantian view. The democratic people 
may delegate the power, the legislative, and perhaps the executive, power, 
to one man, to a group of men, and they may retain their power. So, in other 
words, here we have a difference only of forms of government not of sources 
of power) whereas in the Aristotelian doctrine, the monarchy and the aristocracy 
is of course ruling in its own right and not in a rlfgit derivative from the people. 
The monarchy and aristocracy in Aristotle are not representing the people. 

They rule in their own right. Whereas in the modern notion, which haa of course 
a scholastic pre-history, all governments are derivative fr om a fundamental 
democracy. And that is a crucial difference. 

Rut the form in which Kant states the problem is in principle the Kousseauan 
form. Only a republican regime can be legitimate. That meant in Rousseau, 
more clearly than in Kant, only an order of society in which the legislative 
power remains in the h a nd s of the whole citizen body. The executive power ought 
to be delegated for the sake of orderliness and freedom and so on. And that may 
be delegated to one man and to a ma.'? i body of sgen or to any combination they 
desire. But the legislative power belongs essentially to the people assembled. 

In other words, in Rousseau's case it must bo a direct democracy. Representative 
would already be a defect, because if you have a representative democracy, ac¬ 
cording to Rousseau there is already the possibility of an independent interest 
of the parlimentarian. The whole issue in the nineteenth century, say in the 
first thirty years of the nineteenth century - now it is obsolete - between 
parlimentarian and direct democracy - you know, it played a special role in France, 
but you have it in this country too - all attempts go in the direction of direct 
democracy, referendum, initiative, and last but not least, public opinion polls, 
mean of course the sovereign must be the people themselves and not their re¬ 
presentatives j the idea being that the representatives may form an interest 
of their own. For example, in certain cases say, regarding their compensation, 
they write their own ticket. You know. And an interest of their own, a class 
interest, or a caste interest, may develop, which is incompatible and therefore 
they cen no longer be a hundred percent representatives of the people. 

Kow, as for the unjust war, Kant says, on the one hand, very clearly that 
there cannot be an unjust war, because an unjust war presupposes the existence 
of a legal order, and since there is not yet legal order, a federation of states 
to which all states are subject, the distinction between just and unjust remains 
entirely arbitrary, because in every case judge and accuser are the same person. 
Therefore, the concept of unjust war is thrown out by Kant just as it was thrown 
out by Hobbes, and the whole typically modern tradition of international law, 
whereas in pre-modern natural law the concept of just war an important status. 

But here a difficulty arises which is similar to that which cerises in 
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Hoboes 1 political doctrine in the problem of domestic affairs. Hobbes says 
it Is impossible to make a distinction between the just and unjust ruler, because 
if you can make such a distinction you are the judge of your sover ei gn, and 
that most be r end e r ed impossible. But on the other band Hobbes teaches that civil 
society must be established, a prince must be established, in order to safeguard 
the rights of man. And hare you have an objective criterion for saying whether 
the prince is just or unjust. Does he or does he not safeguard the rigits 
of man? And be is caught between the horns of this dileamajnever solved it. 

Hobbes, in other words, is compelled to admit that there is a possibility of 
an objective distinction between the prince and the tyrant, and he is compelled 
to deny it, because if he would admit It he would admit in principle the possi¬ 
bility of le g it ima te resistance. You can resist & tyrant. And he doesn't want 
that, because it leads to anarchy. Anyone might come and say, yes? Certain! y, 
you have here a situation where there Is no clear established judge who decides 
the issue. And, on the other hand - but, ell right, let us forget, let us then 
esy no distinction must be made between prince and tyrant; but then he gets 
into another difficulty, because another question arises. Why should 1 obey 
the prince? And this question cannot be answered on the basis of positive lav, 
because positive lav is of course derivative from the prince, and the authority 
can ultimately not be established by positive lav. We have to turn to natural 
lav. Hobbes, therefore, has to develop a natural lav teaching, which is said 
to issue in the uncriticisable power of the prince but which of course acts 
also as a criterion for judging of the actions of the prince. If everyone has 
the right of self-preservation, then this right, with its implications, naturally 
at the basis of the power of the prince, limits the power of the prince. 

Inevitably. And Hobbes never solves this problem. 

Nov, s ome t hing similar happens in Kant. He says there cannot be an unjust 
war, but by indicating clearly what the character of the just war is he admits 
the possibility of an unjust war. For example, if soeorone - let us assume 
that the war must not be waged vith means which make impossible future confidence 
end trust between the warring nations; the use of poison. You send an attractive 
woman, you know, over to the commanding general of the hostile army and she 
poisons him and since he is the only able general you win the war. According 
to Kant that is absolutely impossible, because that destroys the possibility 
of trust. Yes? All right, but if someone does it does not the war, by this 
very fact, become unjust? I think that is the same difficulty in which Hobbes 
was and fundamentally for the same reason. 

Nov, there is another point which you also raised which shows a gre a t difficulty, 
and that is the right to dissolve the league of nations after it has been 
established. What was your reason for this suggestion of Kant in your opinion? 

You gave the reason but I forgot it. 

( Yes, I thought he was afraid of tyranny.) 

No, because a league of nations, as you rightly said, would not be a tyranny. 

I mean, a league of equal nations. No, I believe it is simply a consequence 
of the dogmatically preserved principle of the sovereignty of each nation. If 
the sovereignty of each nation is sacred, by natural lav, or by rational inter¬ 
national lav, then it must be preserved under all conditions. And then he must 
very absurdly. It seems to me. Insist on its maintenance; although In this stage 
of a league of nations, this state of a league of nations would be morally 



sna ^udically higher than that of mere sovereign nwa surrounded "bv lswless- 
sesc* It is not- clear how it is worked out ... 

(change of tape} 


... a previse would obtain in both eases, that it nay be dissolved, and there 
is no visible reason why this permission should be granted. it would not 

be a league of nations but simply one over-powering colossus forcing it. Shat 
is clear. 

Hov I cease to the most interesting problem but I really don't know what 
to ssv about it, and that is what you said about Ana's i «sn about the phen- 
omena^ and nouoenal. In each nan, qua msnber of the sovereign body, of the 
legislative body, he is an end in himself, but quateubject, mere subject, he 
can be usee, as a means. Shat was your point. It would be very interesting 
if you could prove that, but I am sure of one thing, that Sant A id not ^ 
it. What occure to me is this. Aristotle says we rule our body despotically, 
that is to say, as a master rules a slave. Our body baa no inherent dignity. 
Yes? Good. Hov, from, this point of view one could say, assuming that it is 
e just government, the government too could also participate in this right 
to rule our body despotically, which would include such ri^its as inflicting 
capital punishment, under certain conditions, or even, to have - hov do you i 
this, if you are spanked publically? What is the English term for that? 

( Public whipping.} 

Yes. In other words, here this thing-in-itaelf, wholly lacking dignity, 
the more body, is publically whipped as a punishment for certain kinds of Ms- 
aemesners, and the dignity of ssat is in no way''affected by it? Yes? I mean, 
do you mean such situations? What Kent absolutely rejected was nxtilahion cf 
the body as pu n is h ment, cutting the ears off and this MpA of thing. Capital 
punishment is all right, and as far as I have seen, there is no objection to 
public whipping. I mean of grown-ups. 

( I didn't mean, quite that. I meant simply that the passive use of citizens 

by the state, or the sovereign . . .) 

Yes, what is that in the case of punishment? In the case of punishment 
someone —Yor e xamp le, condemned to jail with perfect justice. Kant discusses 
that. But that is beca use he has fulfilled, not the punishment, but the unjust 
action, sad since he entered society with the understanding that his freedom 
would be restrained to the extent, and only to that extent, that it is compatible 
with, the freedom of everyone else under public lavs. In the moment he acted 
against that, for example by cossaiting an act of theft, and therefore unlawfully 
restricting the freedom of someone else, it is perfectly in order that he be 
puni&bsd for it, and the punishment consists in a very severe additional res¬ 
triction of his freedom, but since this was provided for by public lav he cannot 
complain, if he had not stolen it wouldn't have happened to him. It is even 
a recognition of him. One can develop this thought along these lines as it 
was developed latar on by Eegel. It would really be disrespect for his fo™*" 
dignity not to punish him and to regard him as - how I say it - as an 

idiot, you know, as an live sponsible person. Precisely because you respect Mm 
you want to bring this infraction - this disorder must be brought back to order 
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by means of punishment. I mean, there nay be something - I’m sure that the 
problem of the phenomenal and noumenal aan must came in somehow, but I do not 
yet see clearly how. 

( It seems to me that he goes out of his way to talk of the political mech¬ 
anism, and people as units in that mechanism, very often in this . . .) 

Yes, and Z know he used the expression ’automaton' once. 

( And he gave several examples in the essay of people who simply have to 

pass on their orders, and he quickly turns to their other function as active 
members.) 

Yes, I wish Mr. _and Hr._ (students scheduled to read papers in future 

classes) would think of this problem, w h e ther they can get some greater clarity 
about that, how far this automaton, or mechanism, of civil society creates a 
problem for the dignity of man as Kant muat have meant it. Zt is perfectly possible. 
I only don't see that. 


I see more clearly another difficulty, which Z mentioned last time, and 
1 do not want to say that it is perfectly clear in my own mind. Z thick we 
must work together to achieve some clarity. Hew, this refers to one paragraph, 
the only place where Z think your presentation was not adequate, and that is 
paragraph - does he have the original editions with the paragraphs? 

( 3o.) 

fell, Kent's discussion of why it is our duty to enter civil society - 
you rssembs? that? Bant has always said, it is not a natter of prudential 
reasoning, that it is good for my self-preservation or my pursuit of h&pplner s, 
tc live in society and therefore also to accept the conditions of society, but 
it is our moral duty. 

How, X would like to prepare our reading of that with a few general remarks. 
*Phy» whole argument of Kant, as developed in his Metaphysics of Morals > but also 
partly in his more occassional small writings, The basis of that is freedom, 
eicfcern&l freedom, as the natural right, feat is the basis of this assertion? 

Zs freedom, in this sense of external freedom - meaning freedom to move, freedom 
to make your own decisions - is this freedcsi required for morality? Zt is im¬ 
possible for a slave to act norally. Freedom would sim p ly be required for the 
pursuit of hap pi n e ss; for pursuing happiness m ea ns, according to Bent, to pursue 
happiness as I understand happiness. Happiness is not objective but strictly 
subjective. The lack of freedom means, in the best case, that someone else 
imposes on me his notion of happiness which is as subjective as my own. Z say 
in the best ease. In the worst case he may simply want to make me miserable, 
nr,3 of course what right has he to do that? But precisely if happiness 
is so radically subjective why can the rigit to the pursuit of happiness be 
sacred? Xf one says that freedom is required for acting morally with safety, 
it is a concern with safety, i.e., with well-being, with happiness, which is 
the rationale of freedom, feat then is the moral ground of right of freedom? 

You must never forget that for Kant considerations of happiness as such are 
not moral. They are not necessarily immoral of course, but they are not simply 
moral. 
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Kov f I am aorall^obllged to treat any human "being, not merely as a means, 
as & tool* X mast recognize the dignity of every human being* Wb^-h doesn't 
eay that bm; one could almost say, because he is created in the of God. 

You must never forget that. But Kant does not say that. I'm morally obliged 
to treat every human be in g as a free being, as a Tihinh ha.a the right to 

make his own decisions. But in all matters, or In any way he sees fit? Ho. 

Ee has this right oily to the extent that he grants the same right to everyone 
else, including myself. Then. from this It follows, X am morally obliged to 
respect the dignity of man also In my case* X must therefore ftia-tm for myself 
also the right to make my own decisions. But does not the moral slave a 3 a 
morel be ing make his decisions, for exangle, by refusing to obey an immoral 
command of his master? She duty to respect the dignity of ««> refers to man's 
morel potentiality* Everyone must have a chance to become actually morel* 
Whereas actual morality does not require freedom, as is shown by our moral slave. 
Freedom is required for becoming moral. of the slave when he was eight 

years old, or seven years old. Perhaps the moral slaves were not born as slaves 
re< ? aired morality ty being free men. But what is that which makes 
it practically inpossible to become moral if one Is not a free man? What is 
the difficulty? How I appeal to your own observations an d reflections. What 
j.s it which makes it practically impossible, or, to be more careful, extremely 
difficult, to become decent for people? What is that? 

L ... inaudible response. . .) 

Yes, but you see there are difficulties. Sure, habituation. I'm 
of that, but not all conditions are equally favorable for habituation and there 
my be a kind of lower limit beneath which habituation to virtue is, humanly 
spe cking , impossible. Descartes discussed this qaee in a somewhat jocular vein 
when he was attacked by an adversary because he was a nobleman. He said he 
was sorry, he shouldn't have said that, but after all it doesn't ***><=» any differ¬ 
ence where you make your first steps in virtue,that is, whether you make 
on the castle of a noblesan or you make them among the camp-followers in an 
&rmy| you know, the female camp-followers in an asay. The nasty ' fcMng was that 
the mother of this adversary had been such a woman. So, there ere different 
conditions. 

Kant seems to say, the condition is freedom, in the sense of not being a 
slave. Is this a sufficiently good analysis of the difficulties.obstructing 
a decent upbringing? Do you see the point? I mean, we are not speaking now 
of actually moral people. After having become moral, they will act moral 
under all conditions, and prefer all kinds of tortures and death to a moral act. 
3ut what about people who are not yet habitual? Then external <>rmri-tfrt pr >p play 
a very great role. 


What I’m driving at is this. If this is a consideration of Kant, end this 
I do not know, and I do not believe that it is, for the reason that for Kant 
habituation does not play as great a role as it plays for Aristotle - but even 
assuming that it were, and than it would be a reason of some importance, then 
freedom, i.e., not being a slave, is by no means the only or Idle most important 
consideration. There may be living conditions, this theme which is now mentioned 
every day in the newspapers, broken homes, you know, slums, and this vir»a of 
thing - no, really, there is a problem here: juvenile delinquency, yes? 

In other words, this reasoning would lead you as much to the so-called welfare 
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stats as it would lead you to Kent's Bechtctaat. the state of right, viiieh, 
strictly, restrains from, any welfare operations as such. Z really do not 
know. 

I repeat my question. Let me finish that and then we argue. Bhat then 
is the basis of the assertion that there is only one natural right, the right 
of freedom? Men use the natural rlgxt to freedom becausafehey have the duty to 
act morally. If a man is not free he can be forcibly prevented from doing many 
things which it is his duty to do. B»t would apply of course to our moral 
slaves as well. Se can be prevented from doing this by israoral men, his masters. 
Given the fact, the fact , that same sen are immoral, there is needed a protection 
for the right to act morally, and therein lies the moral necessity of coercion, 
i.e., of the state, because there are sons immoral men, there don't have to 
be many. And that means that some men, or, in principle, all men, may be 
prevented by the others from acting morally. And therefore there is a moral 
necessity of freedom. 

But in this case, if we argue in that way, we admit one thing, that the 
doctrine of the Just society based on the freedom of each rests on an empirical 
fact that there are some immoral men. Eant demands an a priori deduction. We 
do not need the knowledge of the fact that 6ome men are immoral. The pheno¬ 
menon of the moral lav itself implies that seme men may be immoral. Obviously. 
The a priori possibility of toncrality is the legitimation of the stato as an 
organisation meant to protect man's unimpeded right to the execution of the 
moral lav. That would be a perfectly moral deduction. 

The state cannot have the function to protect any alleged right to act 
immorally, or even to act according to discretion in morally indifferent matters. 
That's an entirely different proposition. Is that clear? Well, I try to be 
as loyal as I can to Kant's theory of morals, and then I can achieve a deduction, 
of the right of freedom as a right to act morally, unimpeded by any possible 
immoral man. It sakes sense to me. Bov, let us see what Kant in fact does, 
but before we turn to that let us see whether the argument is iagproper, inexact, 
unconvincing at any point. I really would like to leem that, and I hope you 
will also learn from each other. 

Well, to remind those of you who do not remember the discussion of last 
time as vail as I remember it, the point was this. Z have the strong impression 
that Kant : s right to freedom is a hybrid, the real basis of which is the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, which we all know, where happiness means the right 
to happiness however I understand it. A hybrid of this right to the pursuit 
of happiness, on the one hand, and the right to act morally, on the other, 
which right would be derivative from the ditty to act morally. And the peculiar 
advantages as well as the peculiar obscurities of Kant's doctrine are based 
on this invisible switch from happiness to morality, which, for him, would be 
a particularly grave thing. And that is the background of my present presen¬ 
tation. Do you see any problem here? 

( I was wondering if Bant had anything of this notion that there cannot 
be such a separation of freedom and morality. Si other words, that 
freedom is involved in the very constitution of a moral act, and a moral 
act is only moral « . .) 

Sure, but this freedom, the moral freedom proper, of which people were 
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avars all the time, even prior tc Baset naturally ? exists of course in & slave 
as veil. 

( Does it?) 

Ash Father Buckley (a catholic priest present in the room), who knows 
better than anyone of us the traditional teaching. Zt is not p le asa nt to act 
morally and create all kinds of other problems, but the possibility of it - 
what would be the alternative? Zt would be that the moral freedom of man is 
at the mercy of any crook or crooks. Than, morality means in the best case 
the use of certain peculiar opportunities, which opportunities do not depend 
on us but depend on chance. What would come out of morality? 

( Well, Z was just wondering that Kent might have some slightly different 

conception . . .) 

Tes. Z would like to find out what that is. 

( If, parhans, the notion of self-respect might not be an integral part 

of . . .) 

I tried to consider that. Bat vhere would it eater? Th e n it would mean 
that you can never have or use another man as a slave. Yes? Because as a 
slave means, according to Aristotle, as a willing tool. That it did not con¬ 
tradict, in Aristotle's opinion, the dignity of ssn, is another matter, because 
he understood by slaves in the strict sense nitwits. But if he is not a nitwit 
and has become a slave by virtue of having become a captive then of course you 
have to respect him as a human being. It ie perfectly compatible with respecting 
someone as a human being to give Mm the task to bring in wood or to bring the 
manure to the field. I mean, you must not be squeamish here. You know? If 
you have same high notions of what befits a gentleman that does not coons in 
when we speak of the rights of man as man. That is not in any work; any labor, 
is as such, if it is labor, respectable of course. I mean, unless you .speak 
of criminal acts or simply indecent acts, which could not be called labor. 

( What about the citizens of the stated have the quality of self-mastery? 

Is Kant identifying this in any way with self-respect?) 

Yes. You see, that of course would be the point, but where you decide 
it is hard. What is the decisive difference between the morel doctrines of 
the rights of man, which Kant embodies, Kid the Platonic-Aristotelian notion? 

In the Platonic-Aristotelian notion all rights presuppose a natural fitness. 

For essapie, such a right as the right to be a freeaan presupposes that you are 
£it to be a freeman. Hot everyone is fit to be that. 

How, let us really see how the classical argument runs. A freeman means 
the right to be master over your own property for example, if you have any. 

But what does this mean? Are you fit to be a master of your own property if 
you are completely incapable to administer it, if you squander it, or if you 
use it in an absolutely foolish way? 

Now, let us see how Plato argues that out and see how we c om e to the practical 
notion. Such a ™ is not fit to administer Ms property. He shouldn't have 


property. He s h ould he assigned a function where he has a responsibility which 
hs con raster. For e x a mple , say be has to do certain limited routine work nrwta*. 
cansdaersble supervision end as little dis cr etion as possible because he is 
sure to make a bad use of it. Hhether that is technically slavery or not is 
not now our concern. But let us radicalise that, that this thought leads to 
the c onc l us ion that every nan must be assigned that function and that property 
wnich he can do well and use well. This presupposes, in other wards, the rule 
of perfectly wise men, who do the assigning. Plato's Bepnbifc is the document. 

Whatever you nay t hink of “ails proposal, and it has a certain logic in it. 
because iw craws our attention to the vagueness «r»d ambiguity of the 
notion of being one's own master or being a freeman. It certainly will not be 
possible, as Plato clearly enough indicated. But that is an iaportant point. 

It is net possible. Bence, what is the consequence? We must replace the 

fo f ***; uncontrolled rule of wisdom by ano ther principle, wisdom diluted 
by consent. Baese other non-wise people must soraehov approve. And that 
cours ® since they would never approve of something unqualifiedly wise 
'rtsdc-i and nan-vletaa is the tostSB^cso toe? 
vast Plato and Aristotle of course mean. But that has a very grave consequence. 

Bais mixture, say the politically just, the politically Just cannot have 
*' ae aacr ** ness *hich the singly Just would have, and therefore it is 

possible, under certain conditions, to tacgjer with it, because it is a rule of 
tnuab rather then a sacred law. And all the difficulties of Plato and Aristotle 
are connected with that. One can very well eay, *1 want to have a rule, 

not a rule of thumb, perfectly rational and universally valid rules*. Biot is 
tne concern of many ether people, one of thee., by no means the least of frhiam, 
is of course Kant. * 

s. 

Bov where do \rs corns in hers. Let us cam back to the political problem, 
-ram Pinto s and Aristotle’s point of view there is in the first place no Question 
Z 3 *? &r! ' ®ssibers of a society do not have to be citizens, active citizens. 

Kan*, admits that, and Kant draws a line not greatly different from the 
as Plato and Aristotle drew it. I m e an , hired workers, people who are not 
economically independent, sh ou ld not be citizens. But the crucial question 
is slavery. Plato and Aristotle would say, although from the strictest point 
of view Plato either rejects slavery altogether or Aristotle limits it to a 
Sind of slavery which is of no practical importance, feeble-mindedness: for 
practical purposes they admit of course slavery as established, and that 
that men taken as prisoners of war or otherwise taken by fores can be used 
as slaves. It is not in accordance with the higiast and strictest principle 
of justice but with this rule of thumb. Kant, by taking a severe principle, 
doesn t have to raise the question of fitness at all, and simply dec id es univer¬ 
sally the respect for man as man cakes it impossible to have any slaves. Is 
this clear up to this point? J 

Sucre fore, also more important is of course, while it is humanly more 
attractive than what Plato and Aristotle said, all the more urgent is it to 
come to the question: what is the rationale of that? That we it and that 
it also seems to be m u ch more humane in its consequences is not - that must at 
least be spelled out• I me an, vhst is spelled out by the word humaneness. 

W8 cannot do it in the vny in which Bentham seems to have solved the * 1^1 
problem, as I read somewhere, that the question of whether men are by nature 



fi “ or ^ ror slavery is an irrelevant question. Th& only question which 
Tf " a " v " s . r? j 12 says, is Aether slaves suffer. And they do suffer, ana 

tnat eeuti.es i t, Which of course is a bad arggnent because people in penitent¬ 
iaries also suffer, and the question is not settled by the fact that they suffer, 
jaarerore, mere considerations of human compassion are not sufficient. And 

question vith which X am concerned. What is the rationale of Kant's 
right of freedom? 

prol3laa ia one way, with an amazing clarity surpassing 

everything else, because, as I raid last tine, his predecessors started from 
sejf-preservation or from the right to the pursuit of happiness. 

And nsa^ xacks the sacredness which Kant's right of freedom has. 05110 old-ffesh- 
io^ argument up to Tam Paine has a certain crude solid plausibility end is 
sufficient for chasing ail tyrants from the face of the earth. And in this 
respect it has done a lot of good but also occassionally some evil. And I 
would not have any objection to that, but Kant, being a severe thinker, and 
a radical thinker, says that is not good enough. We must have a sacred right. 

Ana *nat would mean a right connected with our moral duty end not with our 
csre anisal desiras for our self-preservation, comfortable self-preservation, 
pursuit Ox happiness. And also, more important, comes the question, is really 
Kant political philosophy linked up strictly with Ms moral philosophy? 

And I indicated how one could construe that. The strange fact*is that Kant 
did not give such a strict construction, deduction of the right to the freedom 
or eaea from the dignity of man or from the moral law. 



( You were speaking of this contrast between classical philosophy artn Kant, 
sad I was wondering hew the importance of experience comes in here. It 
seems to ice important but I don't know . . .) 


Spent would say, tee moment you bring in experience, for example, say the 
experiential fact that we cannot help pursuing cur happiness as you see happ¬ 
iness j in that moment you destroy tee saeredness of tee whole thing. You bring 
on phenomenal things and we are concerned only with - and you -"*>p never get 
true and genuine principles of morality by starting in this way. 

( Yes, that seems to be tee point teen, if you completely disregard experience 
and you want to talk to people and convince them of your moral standard 
or your moral ethic and they tell you, yes, but in exnerienee, I mean, 
vixen I experience so m ething I can't act out of duty, I act out of other 
things, and he replies, well, you just have to anyway . . .) 

Kant would say, than you can never act morally. You can prudentially 
to a very clever crook, but you will be a crook. Clever crook meaning 
you will never do things that will put you in jail, to say nothing of more 
unpleasant places, end you will even get a good reputation - font grants you 
teat — but a good reputation which is not really deserved, because you act 
morally for immoral reasons, for the sake of your reputation, not for the sake 
of your duty. 
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Xu 823ES the-t if a parson doesn't hsve;.iat of e^erlence, say in making 
moral decisions, in would bo very easy for Mm to say that, but what v-ir.3 
of an argument could be give to transcend the elusive and vague factor 
of the impor t ance experience in moral actions?) 

We have taken this up. Where was your question when we discussed the exam¬ 
ple of the eight year old child? 

( Yes, and I didn’t understand « . •) 

Yes, well, X can’t blame you for that, but still we have to take it up 
a gg - ta ana more coherently when we come to Kant’s Foundations of the Metaphysics 
of Morals . Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals is a short writing of about 
100 pages to which ve will devote three or four meetings. X can’t go into that 
now. Yes? 

( When a person is already moral he does not need to be morally trained. 

We use this institutional slavery to make moral the immoral man.) 

I sec, but that is of course utterly immoral. You take these very small- 
children, and if they have never had any inkling of that the natural impulse 
in. ths ‘1 towards morality is silent, and so they will become criminals. Sure, 
but the trouble is that political freedom alone, X nwaw if there are no slaves 
in that society, is not sufficient. Then the question of so-called social con¬ 
ditions m aking for such schools of criminals also will coma about. In other 
words, it is perfectly imaginable that mere penal laws are not sufficient for 
very young people against such influences. You must have heard about that. 

Sis people who talk about social conditions all the time. If that is so, then 
you are driven by this reasoning, not necessarily to Kant’s state, which is in 
principle limited to the establishment of a legal order, and its preservation, 
and nothing else, you may be driven with equal rigit to something approaching 
the welfare state. Yes? X say approaching, it doesn't have to be a full-fledged 
welfare state. And that shows that Kant's reason ifta/Hng up to the demand for 
freedom as the fundamental right is not this reason. Ee did not think of these 
poor children trained to become thieves. He must have thought of wmafcMrig 
else. What this something else is we do not know. 

( X wonder whether maybe there is a negative argument that Bant could make, 
and that is that if you have a society where men are not free then those 
who are ruling over then are being forced to act immorally, so that perhaps 
the requirement of freedom could be set forth as something to prevent others 
from acting immorally on the free men.) 

There cay be something in what you say, but can you give an example? 

( Xf one man is a slave that means that he is being used as a wga-na by arm** 

other man, so that the man who is using him as a means is not acting morally, 
and in a society the more slavery there is toe more immoral action there 
is on toe part of those who use these slaves.) 

I see. In other words, you would argue as follows, and let us see whether 
that works: toe moral forbids it, to use a man merely as a means, but the es¬ 
tablishment of slavery says, enables men legally to use mgn as mere means. 




.. -° 1 T 3 y^'“ r is aoscxuirSjsly ixsaoral and since slevery can manifestly be 

prevent,. sy legs. 3._at ion whereas moral virtue proper cannot be orodueed by it. 
*lus csy very veil be what Skat meant. But I would still say. If that were 
ax’Sunent vould be-in other words, that vhat you say is net good 
?*** the possibility of a strict moral deduction, a deduction 
of che f x a few e n t al right from moral lav. And that is vfaat one vould expect Kant 

tc r w WQ 5S er th f s TOrke * 1 0311 say that Kant did not do that. 
San« must ha/e had another motive. Skat vould be, if vhat you suggest works 

Si a ^ 6 ?^ aent ,J 863 20 that vould be to stateit acre clearly 

stata it- Eiere is nothing surprising in that. In 
thwse matters, Kant shovs an amazing lack of clarity end ea irrorecieion. 

V^ 3 little point that Kant's vay of writing vas Jery steesge— 

™ re ? d 1)3502 easier) did you find in your edition the passage 
sbouw t i l s murder of eh** t riven by poor boys? Ba ® 

( No, it's not in there.) 

. f av s listen to -this sentence: ‘Regarding the preservation of chiiasen vho 
fi&v-e °een exposed for reasons of neediness or shams or have even been killed 

yCa * regarding the preservation of children -who have 
Des “ S±i®S:* Asa then in one place that the state has the right to lay cn the 
people ior *ae preservation of these children. Kant added ‘killed children* 
and forger- to see that they have no place in it. I mean, that is not a very 
exact vay of writing. 

( It vould seen that you get the imperative from the idea of freedom. If 
J 03 a situati ° n you want to decide vhat to do and you see a 

loc of things happening around you and instead of looking at them vo U 
tc^y disregard any experience that is going on and you have a picture 
°- person whom you believe in and you think this is the vay men 

should be and this is the vay ve should heed, instead of looking at things 
going on around you| you look at this ideal man and you don't see Mm in 
the ftmxre the vay he would have to be but you take him out of the future 
and pus his right hero, right alongside this experience, and you m*ke 
this Its reax object you look at when you decide vhat you are going to 
00 l fff 80 on - Ly wa y ytu can do that, totally negating experience, you 
f e<i uJlis s£ns f oS ^tty and sort of say I‘m going to do vhat is dutiful 
because if 2 ie- anyshing else get into it I may be letting experience 
liuxuence me and I can't do that because it is most important to do the 
things in terms of getting . . .) 

Duty is not an idea. It is of the essence of an idea that it may cr mav 
not be reaxisea Kid that does not depend on you. A duty is something which you 
save to do, ana the fact that you can do it is implied in the fact Sat it is 
your duty. You must keep the ideal man completely out of the picture. Really, 
it- would lead us too far cov, We will come to the fundamental rights of "Sent 
vnsre he explains that. By starting from ordinary orientation ve say about 
a given individual he acted decently, or he is a decent man, and another hm>n 
is a cross. An ordinary everyday occurrence. And Kant contends that this 
apparently extravagant notion of what morality is is implied in every situation, 
ws Hust study thatj 'but vq cannot go Into t ha t now. Mr. ? 
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inaudible question . . .) 


But Kant says you do that. X mean, regardless of what the lataFt census 
says. Yen can do thou. That is Implied in the very fact that they are your 
duties. But that leads us too far. We must finish now this part of the argument. 

Bov, we come to Seat's reasoning in which he speaks about this fundamental 
point. Bov read carefully. 

Xt is not f ro m any experience prior to the appearance of an external, 
authoritative, legislation that we learn of the maxim of natural 
violence among men and their evil tendency to e n ga g e in war with 
one another ... 

Bo, no, that is not quite it. 'it is not experience by which we are informed 
about the maxim of violence which men have and of man's malice, as a consequence 
of which they figit with each other prior to the appearance of an external, 
powerful, leg?, slat ion.' Go on. 

Bor is it assumed here that it is merely some particular historical 
condition or fact ... 

'historical condition* isn't there. 'Xt is also not a fact." Yes. 

that makes public legislative restraint necessary. For, however 
well-disposed or fair-minded men may be * . . 

Bov does he say it? 

However well-disposed or fair-minded msn may be considered to be of 
themselves, the rational idea of a state of society regulated by lav 
sust be taken as their starting - point. This idea implies that before. 
a legal state of society can be publicly established, individual man, 
nations, and states can never be safe against violence from each 
other. And this Is evident from the consideration that everyone 
of his own will naturally does what seems to be . • . 

Oh no, no, no. 'And this shows from the right of everyone to do what he 
thinks right and good, and in this respect not to depend on 'tee opinion of 
another man.' Yes. 

Hence, unless the institution of lav is to be renounced, the first 
tM ng incumbent on men is t o accept the principle that it is n e cessary 
to leave the state of nature, in which everyone follows his own in¬ 
clinations, and to form a union of all those who cannot avoid co m i ng 
into communication, and thus subject themselves in common to the 
external restraint of public, compulsory lavs. 

Yes, now let us wait. So, then what is the point which Kant makes? And 

I ask you especially Mr. , if there you recognize anything of your reaso nin g 

in this remark of Kant? Even if all men were in fact just, Kant says, the. 
state would still be necessary. The necessity of the state derives from the 
right of each to do what he think s to be right. This necessarily leads to 
insecurity «-pd to the legitimacy of violence, because what X t hin k right may 
very veil be different from what another nan thinks right, and therefore 



violence necessarily follows. Think of & fish. I think it "belongs to me, you 
Vh tt' “k belongs to you^ ve have no Judge. In. other words, the <ii d Ebb'oesian 
argument, but not derived from the Hobbesian root, self-preservation. 2very- 
one has a right to do what he thinks to be right. Bub why does this follow? 

I try again. Man is obliged to act morally. According to East's hypothetical 
premise here, the men in question do act morally. Bant says you may think them 
as fete-minced and kind as you wish, but - so, in other words, th ft se are 
all men of good will. But you could say, very well, they may be men of good 
will end fair but perhaps it is difficult to say what is the right thing in 
complicated circumstances? And, therefore, dissension and violence. But, 
need for authority, and especially educated men of long experience, people 
we call popularly Judges, because the complexity of the questions is such that 
not everyone can Judge th em . Yet, as we have seen f ro m the famous example of 
the eight year old child, the moral law is dear in cases. There is then 
no legitimate difference of opinion regarding right. If all wen are assumed 
to be men of good will perfect harmony would follow. TShat then is the rationale 
of coercion, of the state, or what is this peculiar character of the right of 
each - how did he put it - to do what he th^nVs to be right? Why is this right 
of such a nature that it necessarily leads to conflict? Even perfectly virtuous 
men would need the state. . 

Bow this of course has been said before. For example, I mention only two 
esaanslGs in the discussion in the Susm of men in the state of innocence. Would 
government have been needed in the state of innocence, according to 'Phrmaa 
Aquinas, Father Euckeley? 

( Yes.) 

s 

What is the main reason? 

( To organize action for a common goal. Even if they are an virtuous, even 
assua&fig that no one is evil, you still have a number of people who will 
have cosaaon goals. By sons means you have to organize action to achieve 
those common goals.) 

Yes, but is it not equally important, to ay the least - I looked up the 
section: First Fart, Question 96, Articles 3 to 4 - is not equally important 
for the Thoaisbic argument the inequality of men! Even the angels have a hierarchy 
of understanding and therefore all the more men. Bow, this of course is com¬ 
pletely out. 

Bow, the other pert of the argument was developed by Monsieur Simone, 

Yves Simone, in his book. Theory of Democratic Government , where inequality is 
completely disregarded deliberately and the point is this, that no rational 
decision is possible as to various equally good for the coimaon good, 

and therefore the need for authoritative decisions. That is roughly the argument 
of Simone. But neither is Kant’s argument. Let us read the conclusion of this 
paragraph. 


Man thus enter into a civil union in which everyone has it determined 
by lav what sha l l be recognized as his, and this is secured to him 
by a competent external power distinct froo. his own individuality. 
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Such is the primary obligation on the pert of wan to enter into 
tae relations of the civil state of society. 

Bo, not this one. At any rate, Z read to you the end of the paragraph: 

There mist exist in the state of nature a provisional fwfco-msii 
ndnd and kind. If that vere not so there would not exist any eomaand 
to leave the state of nature. 

In other words, the necessity for go ve r nm ent, for coercion, is "based on 
the fact of private property, •which is of course *1 po a Bousseauan thought, 
as you know. 


Again I raise this question. Nan is morally obliged to live, that is to 
say, not to commit suicide. Ee has the right to appropriate food, clothing, 
shelter. But why does this require private property in lands and houses? 

There are powerful reasons in favor of that based on the nature of man. 
of Aristotle's criticism of Plato's communism. reasoning is in no way 

divorced^from considerations of happiness. Yes? Aristotle says it would be 
unbearable never to be alone, not to have any privacy, which is a very powerful 
reason, but clearly not an a priori reason. Things are better care of 

if there is individual responsibility and not the responsibility of everybody 
as there would be in conEHmist ownership. These substantive, not formal, 
considerations are used by Aristotle against communism in favor of private 
property. 


But where does private property come in here, in Kant’s argument? Ws 
<^n say that private property is tie equivalent to this right of everyone to 
do what he t hink s right and good, liven this ri^hv there follows, essentially, 
conflict even ass um i ng perfectly wise sad virtuous men. Boat is the difficulty. 

I mean, we have to think of this fundamental right because that is only 
another expression of the right of freedom. The right of freedom the 

right to do what you think right ari good. Because a slave, obviously, has 
not that right. 


Now, I think it is of some Importance to look at the passage which is not 
in your edition. It is in the introduction to this Metaphysics of Morals, 
where Kant has a paragraph entitled, in very big letters: the inborn right 
is only a single one, freedom, independence from any other man's crampon-;w g 
arbitrariness. Tte the extent to wfcich it can co-exist with everyone else's 
freedom in accordance with this genuine law is this only original right which 
belongs to every man by virtue of the fact that he is a man. And Kant shows 
what this implies, and the quality of a man to be his own master is also the 
right of an ... German phrase ... 

( 'Untainted man.') 

Is this a legal term? Eov do you call a man who has never been condemned 
by a law court? 

( A clean record.) 

All right, let us leave it at that. 'Of every nan with a clean record.' 


-; ov tbs next point is: the right to do that against others which in itself 
does nop harm them, provided they don’t accept that. For example, to erassunicate 
to teem one’s thoughts, to tell them something, or to promise te^ something, 
whether true and s i nc er e or untrue and insincere, because it depends entirely 
on then whether they vant to believe me or not. That belongs to the fundamental 
right of man. You see, there is something which is not too moral. That is the 
great difficulty. 

Bos?, I can easily see many prudential reasons in favor of such a right. 

The very simple consideration, if nan did not have the right to lie then where 
vould you get the police force sad even the statute books to make this stick? 

Xf you vant to have scene reasonable and unencumbered freedom then you must 
take it easy in these matters. You can state it also: if that were not true 
a severe rise of censorship would necessarily come in, even preventive censorship. 
I mean, there are practical reasons, prudential reasons, for allowing this kind 
of freedom, which in fact exists. X mean, think of any advertisement, cons¬ 
tantly insincere and untrue promises test a certain toothpaste will save you 
your teeth for the rest of your days and no one regards this - but a very h wwb.1 
man. wouldn’t do it. But, still, the legislator, in his wisdom, allows these 
kinas of things, and other things too. But the extraordinary thing is that a 
man with the moral severity of Kant includes this in the only irmato rig ht of 
Esa as nan. And therefore X have tee feeling that there is «*w»tMT>g not too 
moral implied in Kant's doctrine of freedom. Concessions, which are perfectly 
defensible on pru dent ial grounds, but which are not defensible as sacred. 

That is the point X am. making . 


You sea, for this reason, the right to do teat one thinks right and good - 
if ^teat is understood to begin with, if people aye of very indifferent morality, 
and that must be granted to them, we must assume teat; teen of course it leads 
to violence, in itself, and then of course you must have coarc: on. But this 
right linked up with a hypothetical premise that agy* ere good virtuous 
and sufficiently wise does not lead to tee justification of coercive government. 


Incidentally, according to tee Thamistlc teaching, this government in the 
state of innocence would of course not be coercive but would only be directive, 
naturally. Surely. But here we speak of coercive government ... 


(change of tape) 

. . . but that is a very far cry from tee strict moral prohibition against 
slavery to the political equality of all men. Bov, in Kant, we saw this last 
time, tee legislator, or tee sovereign, must be. guided by eternal principles 
of justice, naturally. But ©t tee same tiros he must be guided by the consideration 
that he must not give a law which the whole people in its ri^rt irinfl would not 
have imposed on itself. Xf you speak of the eternal principles of justice, 
that is tee old-fashioned, classic orientation. But to make tee of the 
people tee criterion for justice, that is the Rousseauaa orientation. Kant 
identifies with that, and the reason for tea identification is the right to 
act as you see fit, which, prior to tee establishment of government, «wans 
in fact a right to do everything teat he wants. Well, it makes sense. 

I mean, even in Hobbes there is a subtle distinction between moral and 
immoral. When Hobbes says the right of self-preservation, tee right of self- 
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msss to the mesas for self-preservation. Obviously. 

a m£aa # if I do not have the right to the means for self-preservation I cannct- 
presarve myself. And then the question arises, what about the right Judgment 
of the means? And there are all kinds of people with all kinds of Judgments- 

20 ^ iave a a Pgjoyi law, you cannot make any specification 

regarding the J udgment and can only say only vise men be the Judges of what 
is c onduci ve to the self-preservation of Hr. X. Because as Bobbes wisely, but 
• l y p observes, that Hr. X has a wn<* greater I n terest In his self- 

preservation 'Qian a vise man. Because a wise may not per tH nT * 1 y care 
j.or his self-preservation whereas Hr. X can be presumed to care very for 
his self-preservation. Therefore, we must say that anything wM<«b anyone may 
regard as a means for his self-preservation is Justified as such. And then * 
practically not hing r a i sins w hich cannot be rejected, which be fl^w***? as 
e possiale m e a ns for self-preservation. Therefore, for this reason, «r»d for 
thi.s reason only, does every man have the right to do anything prior to civil 
society. Now, civil society of course abolishes that immediately and establishes 
law and tells everyone what he may or may not do. This survives somehow in a 
strange way, but in a very important way, in Kant's argument. That would be 
sy provisional answer to your suggestion. 

( Well, I have kin d of a vague idea that somehow when we were •fca.iv'?ng about 
freedom that we were not talking ebout it exactly in the way that Kant 
did.) 

That may be. That would be bad, 

( If freedom. Is acting in accordance with a law, whinih you impose upon your¬ 
self, and in accordance with a maxim that ought to be able to be univer¬ 
salized, then couldn't you argue that you have a moral duty to set up 
that kin d of state which, would make it possible for each ***** to aci in 
eueh a way that it could be universalized?) 

But the trouble is that there is no direct i •?**>»£»* ir> Kant between the 
categorical imperative mid this crucial part of his teaching. I mean, the 
fu ndamen tal ^ right is defined as the right - to repeat again, lest I make any 
slip* Freedom, to the extent to which it can co-exist with the freedom of 
everyone else according to universal lav, is this only original right >*»i 
to every man by the very fact that he is a man. 


For example, let us taka this freedom to speak truthfully or untruthfully, 
sincerely or insincerely. It fulfills this condition. It can very well co-exist 
with the freedom of everyone else under universal law. As a natter of fact 
it exists in foot. You may advertise another toothpaste as untruthfully and 
insincerely as the fellow now does. Nothing prevents you, and no trouble arises 
from this fact. Whereas morally you do not have the right to do that. In 
other words, this freedom is much laxer than that freedom to which you are entitled 
as a strictly moral man. The difficulty remains. 

But we must now stop and take it up next time. There are also quite a 
few particular passages in today's assignment which need discussion, and eo I 
believe we will need at least part of next time's meeting for this discussion, 

and stxll I believe Mr. _should have his paper ready with the danger that he 

night not be called upon to read it next time. Now, let me figure out if this 



votud happen. I see already one point. *e -won't need any additional papers 
because we -won t be able to do the other things I hoped to do. Tfe mist be 
very glad « «aeone safely through Perpetual Peace and the Fundamental 
Prxncw.pxes_of the Metaph y sics of Morals . Perhaps we can add an addition! 1 
E*se--ing a t th e end of the tarn. That depends also an my tine - where we will 
have ea overall discussion of the issues on which I touched in the iv^nHua; 
and vhich. are naturally reflected in the course of the succeeding discussions. 

( 'Whet will be the next work we t«fr» up?) 

Perpetua l Peace and the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals. 


(2nd of Lecture) 
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• • • to reconsider the subject ve have been discussing last time and wm ch 
aainsbov broke down in a great difficulty. X will try to present the problem 
agsin, but X would like to ask you for criticisas, and not only for criticises 
of what I an going to say, whether it is historically correct or not, but also 
to keep in mind the state of the discussion in the social sciences today. 

After all, we must not forget for one moment that if we leave this room where 
we discuss the principles of Bent's political and moral philosophy we are con¬ 
fronted with a world where such questions are declared to be meaningless 

or certainly not manageable by inman reason. And we must never lose sight of 
this possibility, and see how far What we learn from this tost important issue, 
most important from the point of view of our tine. 

Bov, X be gin with the observation we mads w hen we studied Kant's philosophy 
of history. 23ae ch a r acteristic of this philosophy of history is that Kant is 
concerned with the p h il o sophy of history but has a certain hesitation regarding 
its development. And we traced this to the distinction between moral progress 
and institutional progress. An institutional progress may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected, but that is not necessarily a moral p rogress. And «ince it is Tiwrai 
progress alone Which ultimately counts, hence the hesitation. 

Shis difficulty, it seems to me, is also underlying Kant's philosophy 
of right, or lav. This is of a strange ambiguity. When we approach it at first 
glance it seems to be based an a right to the pursuit of happiness, this 
creates sacs difficulties because happiness is radically subjective according 
to Kant. What then is toe nwm-tng of the right to the pursuit of happiness? 
Therefore, one wonders whether this philosophy of right is not based on morality, 
as Kant understands it. But this also leads to difficulties. 

Bov, last time we discussed this question. Is it possible to deduce toe 
principle of Kant's legal philosophy tram his moral philosophy? And that 
was controversial. But X would now say what X should have said last time, that 
it is really, from Kant's point of view, impossible to deduce to e principles 
of his legal philosophy from his moral philosophy. And as proof X referred 
to a statement of Kant's which we will discuss next time, which occurs in 
Perpetual Peace ,, in toe later pert, that toe practical solution of toe problem 
of toe just society does not require, as people are in toe habit of saying, 
a nation of angels. She just society can be established in a nation of devils, 
provided these devils have sense, meaning provided they are shroud daculators. 
Nov, if that is so, then toe legal philosophy, toe study of toe just society, 
cannot be based on morality. 

Let me remind you again of toe statement of toe problem in historical 
terms, w hich X tried, and which X thinW is helpful. Kant's teaching, moral 
teaching, or political teaching, can be described as a synthesis of pre-modem 
thought and modem natural right. Now, toe pre-modem thought I characterize, 
for toe present purpose, as follows. There is a fundamental distinction 
between toe noble and toe just, on toe one hand, and toe useful, an the other. 
Whereas modem natural right is based on toe premise that toe just is derivative 
from the basic needs of man. . The morality whi ch is legitimate is a calculative 
morality. We have to be decent for toe sake of peace, self-preservation, and 
so on. 

Bow, In Kant's teaching this modem natural right teaching as developed 



by Bobbes, Xocke, and Bousseau, and especially Rousseau, requires a sacrednass 
■which it did not possess b e for e. Bow is this •h rftnR-Pnymw.-h-ion achieved? Esutj 
as it ■were, asserts that the content of the modem natural right teaching, 
especially as developed by Rousseau, is in fact the chief content of the moral 
law in all its majesty. She moral law with all the majesty which this supplies 
coaanands us in the first place, and above gw sr y ft Mng else, to respect the 
rights of man as defined in the modem devBloEsssnt. 

Row, by thus in t eg r ating this modem natural right fr-gftchjng into a strictly 
moral contest this modem natural right teaching retained the peculiar realism 
which it claimed to possess. Seme of you will know very well what I i*^a.7> ty 
that, but X will still *nrpi ** w 

The development of this modem natural right from Hobbes on, which is 
fundamentally different fran the traditional natural law teaching, and the 
reasoning und er lying this modem development was this. The traditional natural 
law teaching was primarily a teaching regarding man's duties. How, the question 
is: vhat shoul d induce men to perform their duties? This was a virtue, as 
Iockc called it. unendowed. You were praised for it by the right inn* of 
people, but there was no endovzEent. What these nen tried to do was to show 
that there is a necessary coincidence of morality properly understood, narrowly 
understood, with self-interest. And the crucial step was, starting not from 
duties but from rights. I m e a n, we don't need a reason fer asserting cur right 
to self-preservation. Yes? That somehow care of itself. 3hat is a 

desire, an urge, a p as s i on, however we call it, in ourselves very forceful. 

And by deducing all the duties and obligations of nan from this right to self- 
preservation, or other rights enforced directly by passions, they believed that 
they were establishing a realistic teaching, nets appealing to high goals, bat 
to toe most massive and the most solid, because so elementary, passions of man. 

Bov, by integrating this modem natural right teaching into this contest 
of a moral lav, Kant retains, as it were, the peculiar realism of this modem 
doctrine. I mea n, it is as little starry-eyed as the teaching of Hobbes and 
Locke, from this point of view. That he preserves. 

But, on the o ther hand, what Kant has to do in order to give this natural 
right tea ching a truly moral status it must be divorced from calculation. 

This Kant achieves by divorcing this modem natural right teaching from purpose. 
This t eaching regarding right is right regardless of vhat our purpose is, regard¬ 
less of whether our purpose is diabolical or angelic. 2 mean, these are of 
course exaggerations. X refer to Kant’s expression ' a nation of devils'. 

A nation of men of iil-vlll. And tske at the opposite pole a nation consisting 
of men of good-will. The rules of right would in no way be affected and would 
be, as it were, equally attractive. A nation of devils who have sense would 
do it, and a nation of angels who have sense would also do it. 

I must here again refer to paragraph 44 of the Metaphysics of Morals , 
which we read last time, where he says that his whole legal teaching, the whole 
teaching regarding the state, is valid even if all men were presumed to be 
perfectly Just and men of good will. That is the opposite pole of the devils. 

But the conclusions are the same. 

How, how is this possible? There must be a meeting-ground of the angels 
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804 that ^3 can easily see. Regardless of whether we are angels 
or devi-s ^ this sense we need external freedom. Ebv 1 put into practice 
py diabolical purposes if 1 do not have external freedom? On the other hand, 
acv can I put into practice my an gelic purposes if I do not have external freedom* 
Be ca u se the aor e l slave, vhile he vill be moral, he will of course be prevented 
froEi doing q uite a few things he ought to do by the feet that he is not free* 

So, external freedom is neutral to the purpose. External freedom is morally 
neutral, ana therefore the state, which is derivative from the basic freedom, 
is also morally neutral. Which is perfectly compatible with the feet that for 
moral man the state is a moral duty, because he needs the state for his moral 
purposes, whsreas the devils need the state for their devilish purposes' i.e. 
for being free, safe in using that external freedom. * 

Perhaps we can find a parallel to that in Kant's theoretical philosophy. 
Xou^remsEber the old situation. There was developed the mechanistic 
of the seventeenth and ei^rteentfa centuries, and Kant preserved the integrity 
of this mechanistic, deterministic, science in its sphere. Cognition ie limited, 
5 °f n f' fc ^ on Proper, to cognition in terms of the universal deterministic mechanism. 
But in the case of morality, again, Kant saves this correlative to the modern 
mechanistic, deterministic, science, namely, the modern natural right doctrine, 
by saying that the morality is chiefly concerned with rights in the Hobbes, Locke, 
an-. Eousseauan sense. Karrs saves science against Hume by Introducing the notion 
. synthetic Jud g m e nts a priori . In a si milar way he saves modern natural right 
ay t^e categorical imperative, in other words, the moral sceptic will be defeated 
by Keax's notion of a purely, strictly moral law or rational law. Butsfche content 
remaine the same as it was between Hobbes and Rousseau. 1 

Hew, let us consider this from another pointy of view, toe can perhaps 
say that whan Sears says about this fundamental character of right, the preser¬ 
vation of equal freedom for all and nothing else, that tM« describes the 
mi nimu m recuirsuents of living together. And as confirmation of that Z quote 
to you a key passage from Aristotle's Politics , third book, 128 CJblff, *»***#< 
applies as much to Kant as it applies to Locke and Rousseau. 'In an alliance', 
Aristotle says, Aristotle discusses here the question of the difference between 
an alliance and a city - 'In an alliance neither of the parties concerns itself 
to ensure a proper quality of character among the members of the other party. 
Neither of them soaks to ensure that all who are included within the scope of 
the treaties shall be free from unrighteousness and from any fore of vice. 

Neither of them goes beyond the aim of preventing its own members f w i injuring 
the members of the other. ’ Li other words, if such an prevents - 

he is speaking of coesaexical alliances - that people are killed, murdered, 
robbed, defrau de d, and so on. That's all. They do not care out of what 
motives: these things are done. It is merely a prevention of mutual injury in 
the strict sense of the term. 

But it is a cardinal issue of goodness or vijfcue, of goodness or 
in the life of the polls, which always engages the attention of any 
state that concerns itself to secure a system of good levs well-obeyed. 
The conclusion which clearly follows is that any polls, which is 
truly so-called and is not merely one in nusfc devote itself 
to the end of encouraging goodness or virtue. 


The end of the polls is the common good in the sense of <ygnmnm effort 



devoted to goodness, to virtue, and not mere prevention of injustice. 

Sent takes* just as Locke and Rousseau "before bis, the narrower view. 

Bow, if that is so, if these are really mir.iimim requirements for any 
cooperation then there is no question that this freedom implied here belongs 
to every sen equally, for it is deprived of any standard, since it is deprived 
of any purpose* And this freedom, as Kant says, cannot co-exist with the freedom 
of others if it is not limited by universal and equal laws with a view to the 
e qual freedom, of each and of all. More thaw that, freedom may not be limited 
except with a view to m ak i n g possible the equal freedom of each* Everything 
else is a trespass* Bow, all the other points of Kant's doctrine follow from 
these premises. 

Bow, Kant may be said to outline the minimum requirements of any possible 
human cooperation, in isolation from every other consideration. is 

absolutely indispensable. One could say this is in a way the most important 
thing any man could do. Doesn't Bant in fact include in that what is «**v»a* 
the second table of the Decalogue? Is this not necessarily implied in the 
prohibitions against murder, theft, and so on, end so on, if you of 

these minim al requirements? And this would explain the strange moral apnasl 
T&ieh Kant always had. And the interesting point, -which Kant 

from the Biblical statements, is that Kant gives the >*tar.» sacrednese, you could 
say, which the Bible gives to the prohibition against murder, bo on, to 
the political consequences. Prom the Biblical point of view slavery is a leg¬ 
itimate institution Under certain conditions. The Bible does not forbid slavery 
in the way in which it forbids murder, or theft. Bow you remember perhaps toe 
statement more exactly than I do which Li n c ol n Ba d e about the terrible injustice 
of slavery when he compared it with acts of defrauding people? Does any of 
you re memb er the exact phrase of Lincoln? "Defrauding people of the fruit 
of their labor, and robbing them." la other words, Lincoln felt it «*»*■ way, 
that slavery is as terrible a crime as murder, robbery, theft, and so on. 

Bow, Kant has a theory for that. From Kant it follows necessarily that 
of the fact that he based his whole doctrine on this one right of man, the 
right of freedom, that the political consequences acquire the «««» sacrednes 3 
as the cossson prohibitions of the second table of the Decalogue. 

But there is also of course the following difficulty. Kant, by 
his bearings by the m i n i m s requirements of living together, arrives at a Tn^n-tirarm 
notion of the purpose of civil society. On this level, all rasa, or almost all 
men, can very easily be equal, as Kant contends they ought to be. let, very 
strangely, according to Kant, equality is affected adversely by property or 
non-property. You remember that he makes a distinction between an active and 
a pas siv e citizen guided f im d ag se nt a T Ty by the distinction of property and non¬ 
property. 23ie question arises; if equality car. be adversely affected by dif¬ 
ference of property, why not, with greater right perhaps, by inequality regarding 
virtue, as an older view was? So, in other words, the purpose of the state is 
to safeguard the freedom of each under equal laws. Why not other laws? For 
example, from. Kant's point of view, it is a moral duty, but only a moral duty, 
and not a legs! duty, to cultivate one’s talents. These South Sea Islanders 
who live in a state of dormancy under banana trees, if they live under 
trees; they neglect their duty, but it is not a duty which could be enforced 
by any law. In practical terms, that means that the prince of t he se people, 
the chieftain, who has felt a stir in his heart has no right to compel his 




*3 get cut of that state of dormancy. Shat would he an Interference 
Jl 5“* 00 toe ct2ser haad ? psevent them ftxaa getting 

St PS government's ^ucineas. Bow can Kant permit eoanulaarv 

SS^Sni?^. «n do it only in a ^ roundabout way, but not in a * 


96811 13 P^sseee, both in the Metaphysics of 

ral e and on gheory and Practice, that Bant condemns any religious establiteaeat 
’, ^-g gul. More precisely, if it is meant aa a perpetual 

SS 3 T^^Li t -^ S A in ? fi ?L5f CaUS ® it 06803 ^ freaze a certain stage of 
their inteL-TOteiil development. la other words, this law prevents as far aa 

iL 1 * i*J s dervelopsant of the people. That of course the government 

°P hand ' “y gcvemasnt encourage it because 

^Jat goes fer beyond the minimum requirements, which is the preservation of 
freedom strictly defined. 


^ 4+ % 4 te IL r f!S t ? , ? ther 5688802 la gjfiory and. Practice, and I oast remind you 
?;■ f 11 eritxeisa of Hobbes. If the supreme power gives laws teich are 

j^ESitately airected towards prosperity, toward happiness, prosperity of the 
Ci-iasns, population, and so on, "teen this is only as a means for sscuring the 

eSeT^ ° rd P r Js ^ at ®*arantee freedom, especially agninst foreign 

la ot«er words, the prosperity of that people can never be a direct 
goal o.. _ c-.vil society. It must be justified in a roundabout way. For eaanrole, 
you neca prosperity so that the state can defend itself and the state must be 
oexsadea for otherwise there would be no protection of freedom. vm^>| is a 
consequence for ell this kind of early liberalism, I believe it is called, 
ou know, what was calued later on the night watchman's state, which is of 
course - identify historically what Kant means. And the same, as I raid, 
woa apply to compulsory education. Of course you could easily dpflu c* 1 teat 
from experience. You mist defend your country and wars are won by tee better 
eeueswee soldiers. In 1866, or was it 1870, the Germans said, the German school¬ 
masters, n ea n i ne *n tee grade classes, has woa tee battle of , because 

educaticn Genaany at teat time, rigoroHi^enforced, and 
not in France. But obviously that is a roundabout way and I tMwfr there are 

5°^ f 83,80118 ^*3T ccEguleory education is desirable. And here also, 

in the^ tetg^gics of Morals, he says, ‘the right of public finance and police, 
tee latter taking care of public security, convenience, and decency*. Why 
does decency coo© in? Outward decency? ’That tee sane for outward decency* as 

f?!J S teio f not biunted through public begging, noise on streets, stench, 
a p r 3 ~ iv las t* 88 violations of the moral sense, makes it easier for tee govero- 
ment to rule tee people by lars. * In other words, teat this is in itself 

“J s disgrace is not tee reason. The only reason is the sense of 
right fear the legal order. 

.. *F to mention another passage from teat we have discussed last 

^ difficulty here. Kant discusses, in tee Metaphysics 
2 s . the moral basis of punishment, and tee crucial point he cakes 

is t*n.s: that the criminal la punished not because he has willed tee punishment 
as tee^ strictly contractual doctrine says - if I have not signed on tee dotted 
t ^ en ^ er ^ n S this society I will all the punishments which become due if 
I transcend the law - but Kant says, no, tee reason is because he has willed the 
c.._mo. not because he has willed tee punishment. Ho one can will tee punishment. 
Kant says, but he has willed tee crime, and tee crime is by implication a 



cf the principle of eight, namely, of equal freedom for all. 

Ana then Kant discusses at great length, and without nrnfry* sentimentality. 
tiie question of capital punishment, and he strongly flavors this. He even gires- 
sons exssgcles 'where he shows that the more honorable would prefer capital 
punishment to imprisonment. 

And now he cooes to this conclusion. If civil society would dissolve 
with the consent of all its m e mb ers, which, by the way, is very hard to see 
hov this could be possible if it is a duty to enter civil society - Bant is 
really in a vsy a loose writer in this book. I gave you that of the 

state caring for murdered children last time. For example, if a people inhabiting 
an island would decid e to separate, in this case the last murderer • wh o j p still, 
in jail must be executed first, so that everyone gets that what his 
deserve, aid the blood-guilt not rest cm the people tfrfgh hap not insisted on 

pu r l a bs ent. So, one can see then how this follows with perfect necessity 
tress, a serious concern with justice. The fact , that these people happen to dissolve 
vheir society is no reason why this murderer ghmii a go unpunished, unpunished 
in the props? form. That's of course true, but if you t.'Mnv for one moment 
of this nation of shrewd devils who are also supposed to be members of such 
s society it is hard to understand. 

In other words, what is hard to understand is this, how the intrusion of 
strictly moral considerations into Kant's legal philosophy is possible. When 
he discusses marriage, for example, and giver this very strange definition of 
carriage as a contract for the life-long mutual use of the organs of 

the other isrty, t hen of course he has in mind, deliberately, the lowest form. 

So that any highe r considerations, like fidelity, and so on, should be completely 
out of consideration. And he gives in a strictly external definition the 
requirement of marriage. Yes, but, on the other hand, the reasoning .asdsrlying 
•chat definition of marriage end its obligatory character is the sense of the 
dignity of man. Concubinage, and so on, would be incompatible with the dignity 
of man, which is a strictly serai consideration, has nothing to do with this 
minimum requirement of equal freedom of of which he spoken. 

So, I would say that without morality one cannot accept Kant's state, 
be s ens e from a Hbbbesiao-Lookien point of view it is too moral, and with 
morality one cannot stay within it, because then it is too poor for that purpose. 

And it seems to me that is a consequence of the fact^fchat Kant tried to find a 
formula for right and the state w h ic h would be equally accsptible for a consistently 
non-moral man and for a consistently moral man. And this neutrality apparently 
is not possible. That ray be possible partially and occassionally but not as 
a matter of principle. I have not succeeded in my efforts to come beyond 
this point. 

How, this is all I want to say in general. There are a few other remarks 
we migit make on the Metaphysics of Morals later. But first I would nv<» to 
know if there is any point which you would like to take up. 

( Wouldn't there be a very great tension between the sacredness of freedom 

and its moral neutrality?) 

It depends. Coming from morality, sure. One could put it this way. The 
highest form of duties from Kant's point of view, are those duties with regard 



to uho of others. There are duties, for example, with a view to the 

•^■PP—S^-SS of others, that you should "be trfrtd and helpful to others, hut- that 
dcep’t hare the same strictness as the right, the natural right the le^ni 
duties have. Also there are duties about yourself, for your own perfection 
and development, but they also have a less urgent status, a less hi gh, statue 
than these duties regarding the rights of others. 

Ecw, as a moral mac you will take these most seriously, but, on the 
other rand, if you are a devil, in this sense, but want to be consistent, end 
there ere strong practical reasons fear consistency, frecfsusg*- ^rtr^rpng goes 
home to roost, and this kind of thing - in ether words, if you sure a shrewd 
cevil, t h e n you would arrive at the same conclusions, these «nfl these thing? 
have to be done. I must grant the same right to others as I want for myself. 
Otherwise I would become^pubilc enemy in a very short time, and any special 
priv ileg es which I might get by my own cleverness and shrewdness must be so 
that they don’t in any way interfere with this guiding principle. So, for 
exsirole, if I get rich quick and have therefore influence, power], And 
sc on, yet my title is not bigger than that of the poorest beggar. I was only 
psrhapt more industrious, perhaps more lucky. These are things for which no r«m 
cen with reason be blamed. That is what I think Bant is trying to do. It 
certainly doesn’t work in Kant’s case. £ have the impression it can't work 
under any conditions, because of the strangeness of this abstraction from purpose 
altogether. 

But it also has, in a certain region, a great plausibility. If you think 
of what modern people, espec ia l l y the more generous liberal modern people, feel, 
where the simple sense cf moral decency immediately turns into a sense of certain 
political demands. You know? 2 don’t know of any great thinker who haa ela- 
oorated this position as clear. Because the coasnon liberal view, which is based 
on something like British empiricism, or a later development of this from Bant 
in John Stuart Hill, lacks this moral passion. I every ir fc-ii * ar.-s am 
ic always open to this famous objection, that it doesn't give a reason why 
I should be concerned with the greatest happiness for the greatest number. ' 

The categorical imperative gives such a reason. But these historical effects 
ana advantages or disadvantages of course can never be decisive considerations. 
One simply has to understand the position in itself. Hr. 2 

C I : m wondering what you make out of these passages in the Ides, for a 

Universal History , for instance, when he talks about fcr B.ng-? n ywrir>£ «. society 

into a moral whole . . .) 


Yes, but he also speaks about the automaton, and don't forget that this 
philosophy - look at the philosophy of history. There is a strict parallel. 

You have here an historical process which is driven, if you <v»t say a process 
is driven, by greed, ambition, the desire of dominion, all this kind of thing, 
and people get out of this hell only by virtue of calculation. You know, he 
is too unple as an t . We must have the police, and later on we must have en inter¬ 
national police. That is what Kant says. But at the same time this order, the 
just society, as Kant defines it, and the just international order, are a dcsjsnd 
of the moral law. It is a very strange thing. You f * ar| have a pure automaton 
in w h ic h no moral movement of any kind enters and WMnh brings about a society 
which is however demanded by morality. And Kant here is not quite con¬ 

sistent because he has to admit that sometimes a push given by a public-spirited 
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prince or citizen in the right direction is really needed to get there. 2 
thing uae only explanation. is that Sent tried to preserve the apparent "benefits 
of such a strictly calculative utilitarian political morality as developed by 
theca three sen and yet give it a dignity and a sacredness which it did* not in 
itself possess* At the same time this doctrine lost of its flexibility 
- n tho process, "because the sacredness meant also of course •* n-n i < + .y t^a 

a certain prudential shrewdness which these m*n have, especially Locke, was 
lost in the process. 2he simple proof of that is what Sant says about revolution, 
that civil society is established for the sake of protecting this freedom, of 
winch every man has a sacred right* Now, the tyrant destroys that freedom, 
as far as in him it lies, and yet under no circumstances is active resistance, 
to ay nothing of revolution, permitted. "Why? Ultimately because freedom require 
the sacredness of the l eg al order. By destroying, or tampering with, the "logai 
order now establis h ed, and grossly misused by the tyrant you wwifA doubtful the 
principle of the sacr e dn e ss of the legal order. Why can't you say with equal 
right that the freedom which the l e gal order is meant to preserve is more sacred 
i&sm the legal order itself? And also other things which we have seen. Also 
these remarkable t hing s regarding peace which we will discuss later. 

E^re were some other points which we discussed last time. For example, 

2 do not know. Hr. P (strident who read paper in preceding lecture) whether 
you noticeo. that, cf whether that is in the edition which you used, vhg>ri Bant 
discusses the problem or revolution, he takes up this question. What about 
the execution of Louis X7I, or for that matter, of Charles 2? That is very 
interesaiag. Now, Kant says, the assassination of a prince is not as horrible 
a crime as a public execution, because the murder can always be a mere act 
of passion. 2 t is not a public deni a l of a legal principle, whereas what the 
English did in 1649, and -tee French in 1792 , is a public denial of the most 
sacred principle. When 2 read the story of the assassination of the last 
czar by the Bolsheviks, 2 always contrasted that with the dignity of the British 
in 164-9, or at least with the attempt at public dignity of the Jacobins in 1792, 
that they did it openly in front of the world and took the responsibility 
iusteaa of shooting the czar and his family in a fwv>ft.T» somewhere seemed 

to r® a gross disproportion between the political significance of the act and 
the manner in wh ic h it was done. And Kant, accepting this principle, that 
revolution is under all c on ditions the most horrible crime, because whereas 
every other crime may very well go together with an admission of the principle 
of the legal order a revolution is the explicit of that principle. 

I'm sure there are more points in what we discussed last time. Do you 
remember any point of importance which would need discussion? There is 
a point which is not u n in t eresting and shows hot? Kant saw how these things might 
happen. The discussion of the National Assembly in 1789 , that he felt that 
louis XVI, by calling together the National State he really had abdicated his 
sovereignty by this very fact. In other words, what happened in 1789 was in 
itself, in the first months of the revolution, was perfectly legal, but t h^ p in 
the moment in which, they tried to do something which from Kant's point of view 
was absolutely cr iminal , namely, to punish a former prince, for the way in which 
he had conducted things. 

One cannot completely exclude by the way In discussing Kant’s doctrine of 
revolution that he n&de some concessions to the situation. These +-*>■**»£« were 
written in 1795# that is to say, after the collapse of the French Revolution, 
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*2.2 grea".- recurgeace cf 1219 anti-revolutionary spirit; «a«> to the rest 
Oi Europe, espec ial 1 y Gencany. That one must ^r>tyi consideration. 

\ So T&at extent does be think these is any com au nity prior to the founding 
of civil society?) 

Yes^ Kant was not particularly interested, as X tMT>> he aakes quite clear, 
in so-called historical questions. That's clear. Whereas these historical 
questions were very important for Rousseau and Locke, they were not very important 
for Bant. It is a pure a priori construction for Kant. A civil society is 
essentially preceded by such a I dling as property. Yes. Meaning, the feet that 
s man can own nine ana thine is in itself independent of the existence cf 
cival society. It can only have a provisional character, because the property 
ie not protected by law and also for the same reason the marriage as is 
as such a pre-political institution, although it will never reach its full 
legal status except after it is protected by civil society. 

( What about tie notion of a nation eartgfaiwg prior to civil society?) 


You mean if there is any historical evidence of anything l ike that having 
existed, or what? 

( ... inaudible response . . .) 

Yes, sure, the Vhole romantic doctrine is this -say, that the nation, the 
ethnic group, is primary, and it produces, in a certain stage of development, 
for its purposes, the state. Just as in the more liberal doctrine you have 
a similar notion of the relation of society and the state, only in the c-a-ge 
of this German doctrine it is the ethnic group and in the liberal doctrine it 
is society. But as for the exist en c e of such things it is extremely difficult 
to say. Because that I have been told by a man who sav these people who lived 
in South America and was with an extremely primitive tribe and there 
to really be nothing which one could call civil society because they live 
for some tame, hunting, or whatever they do, and cooperate reasonably for this 
purpose, but then if for one reason or another, or. maybe because they want 
to, a part branches off and gees off and they never see each other again. 32 iey 
are hospitable and part of the hospitality of many such tribes is that one >•<*« 
to offer one's wife to the guests. But he noticed that any views of this 
offer would not have been liked because the natural passions are sot destroyed. 
But the question arises, is this really a primary stage of faww-n life or not 
rather the cave stage? This is impossible to answer empirically people 

living under these conditions have no record. That might be the last stage 
of a once flourishing empire for all we know. So, I emt* empirically it is 
not answerable. The doctrines of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
of course assumed, for theoretical reasons, and they believed it also on em¬ 
pirical grounds, that men lived in a pre-political stage. I mean, there is 
also a classical thesis about this. Plato, in the third book of the Laws , 
discusses that, you know a few herds who survived a deluge on monntsdns. Pre- 
political . But I don’t know if one cay say, because in many tribes were 

destroyed there was always found the remains of a government a rudimentary 
judicial process, not necessarily leading to punishments. 

( I don’t really understand your remark, that without morality one cannot 



entsr the l eg a l arcs? "but "with it one cannot stay within it. Does that 
rsean that the devil would not be « b i e to reconcile tHmafti f with living 
in a perfectly just society as Sent defines it or he rould not accept 
Kent's justification of it.) 

Perhaps , you elaborate such a doctrine wM<»h is really consistent from 
the point of view of the shrewd devil. Kant contends he did not do that, 
as a proof X gave the example about marriage. What h**** a devil to do vith 
considerations of the dignity of man? I mean, concupisenes, complete promiscuity 
even, except Halted by the strict consideration it must be managed in such a 
way t he re will not be constant conflict. That of course is a perfectly wnnma 
consideration from this point of view. You know, just as prop erty mist be 
mana ged in such a way that there won't be constant fi gh t about ~>«na and houses, 
ec there mast not be constant fighting about women. Sure. Police reason. 

But where doss the dignity of man wm** in? iftat. it is a morally unbearable 
situation that two people of different sex have disgraced themselves, which 
is more or less how Kant would put it, by having intercourse with other, 
and that the only way in which they esn restore their self-respect is that they 
are carried. No, that is a moral, reason. But, right, you can e&y that 
Sant was not always consistent, enfi then let us are-write this Metaphysics of 
Morals end let us make it strict. Perhaps it f>Q ' n be dope but Z don't believe 
than this was due entirely to slips on his part. Zt bad ai cr> to do with a 
serious problem. For easmple, think of what he says about public education, 
as concerned with public propriety and decency. There the moral 
enter already. Well, that was a very great problem all over Europe but Z believe 
the seat of that was Germany. Since the late seventeenth century an effort 
was made to get a hard and fast line separating the law f rom morality. Z 
the notion that not every moral requirement be legally enforced was of 

course always known, but people didn't try to draw a hard and fast line, because 
the l ire had to be drawn differently under different ... 


(change of tape) 

. . . but there are limits. For exanmle, if this men is really about to die 
of hunger, and your place is the only one in the neighborhood where he can get 
scans food in such a case, many l ega l systems say: you can take it away by force. 
Most states have same means for taking care of people who are poor without thsir 
fault. On& ce® say in general there will be a line, scaoowhere there will be 
a line, I mean, there will be duties of kindness which by their nature cannot 
be enforced. Think of the example of the feeling of gratitude, that a *ncw who 
is incapable of feeling gratitude - but it is impossible to a law. In 
the moment that gratitude becomes a legal duty it ceases to be gratitude. 
Obviously. So, there are limits, at both ends, but where to draw the line between 
is hard to say. 

Now, these rationalists of the late seventeenth century, the most well- 
known of whom is a nan called Thcnazzi(?}, they began with that, and th*™ there 
were some men in the nineteenth century who really did draw the Htm* - up to 
that some people said Kent end others said Fichte - but this was in a way the 
practical interest underlying that, that a distinction has to be made, and this 
very rigorous rationalist tried to draw a very clear and unambiguous line. 

The question is whether this esn be done, whether that is not necessarily a 
matter of judgment and circumstances. 
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Ec-v far is this an answer to your original question? 

( I guess the initial grounds of the appeal in tems of the principle of 
freedom without interfering with anyone else - of course you ran Austifv 
the welfare state . . .) 

Yes* that is very hard. The only Kantian I know, at least in Germany, 
and in Snglaad it is Satan, but in Germany it is Ettinghouse (? ), »t»s &e 
tried to show, given a certain state of econcmy, different from Kant's time, 
for ©sample, mono poly, or cartels, would reduce the freedom, of individuals 
to sere, or almost zero, without a law establishing that, simply a consequence 
of the ec onom ic arrangement, then it is the duty of the state to restore the 
balance by respecting the freedom of minorities, he went so fte as to state 
that a pertly planned state is absolutely defensible, from Kant’s point of view. 
But then the question becomes absolutely a prudential question. Ho one 
forsea whether under the certain conditions, once you admit the principle of 
a partly planned society, this must not be transformed into a completely planned 
society, ©sat I would say, without going into the niceties of economics, that 
as impossible to decide on the very general grounds of Kant. The moment one 
rakes these concessions, compelled by the state of affairs, for essmole that 
is now in Germany, then one admits again that the lina which Kant tried to draw 
cannot be drawn. Well, if we call this moral (writing on the bi-a ok beard) 
that part which is not as such most not necessarily be enforced by lav. Let 
me put it that way. And this is the legal wh lrfrt is also morally required and 
can at the same time be enforced by lav. That's Kant’s point. Sow, the 
question which I have in mind is this. Can this line be drawn in a universally 
valid way? That is what Sant argues. East is I th*r.y impossible. And therefore 
K&nh gives too much or too little to morality by that. As X say, he must con** 
strue the right of civil society to the demand for c-nmpQ sp ry as re¬ 

quired for something for which it is not really obviously required. Or if you 
take what he says about public decency, that this must be meant a 3 a v*r>ri of 
tra inin g of the people in obedience to the lav, which is not what toe legis¬ 
lator really means. There are also toe difficulties to which toe so-called 
night watchman stats is exposed. X mean, X have nothing against a state pract¬ 
ically proposed under given conditions, that is not toe point, but whether it 
really gives us full clarity about what civil society essentially is. And 
Ehat apparently draws his notion of civil society to this particular *•>»•* 
which has under certain conditions very great advantages; but advantages, 
however, which do not have toe character of sacred rights, but of sound rules 
of conduct. There is a difference, you know. We discussed the example of toe 
freedom of speech. In other words, toe freedom to say anything which does not 
craa ' fcs .. an i g!rn e a iate panic* Shat is a sound rule of thumb. And a certain 
inflexibility follows from Kant's doctrine which is this very appealing, to 
many people, not only in Germany, and yet which is not science. 

( ... i n a ud ible question . . . ) 

That is only a dictatorship of toe proletariat as a provisional measure. 

( ... inaudible question . . .) 

Ho, toe Marxist notion somehow stems frsm Kant, but in a complicated way 
and one crucial step of course is Hegel. Por Hegel toe problem of toe difference 
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in a u d ible question . . .) 



YsGj bu.w theh is I believe £ somewhat v?atered-down version of What Sski 
msan.". Z mean, the significance which this change has, the sociolizat ios. of the 
Esans of production, is uzardstaksbly there, that this awaxi the final eieo of 
the liberation of nan. 

^sll, what shal 1 we do Hr. ? Do ve have time to hear your paper? 

( It's up to you.) 

Do you. t hinV I have such dictatorial powers? Let us not only I5,f* tqn to 
authority but to reason as well. Will we have tints for fl* , «*««»<nm? SEbst’s 
the question, because we will have forgotten all these things. How long will 
it take? About twenty minutes? All right then. 

(Student reads paper) 

First, one point, where Z am not sure whether you understood Sant, regarding 
the reservations in peace treaties. How did you understand that? 

( first preliminary article, that no treaty of peace -be held 

valid, which there is tacitly reserved matter for a future war, he points 
out that states may be driven to the point of mutual exhaustion and make 
a treaty which contains such a tacit reservation in regard to certain old 
claims which could be elaborated later at a future but he bolds that 
such a treaty ie made in bad faith and therefore it is not really & treaty 
of peace but merely an armistice.) 

2h other words, Kant is speaking of tacit reservations? That's clear. 

You understood that? 

( Yes.) 

And of course it nskes absolute sense. Z only wanted to make 6ure you 
saw that it was not a matter of explicit clauses ... 

( No, no, people acting in bad faith holding something beck . . .) 

Yes, giving up a cer t ain province, yes? Because they can't go on any more, 
like the French after 1870 and then ... 

( ... hoping to get it hack.) 

Yes, where the question of course arises, if one takes the situation in 
which it was a part of the country always belonging to that country, and the 
others came under foreign dominion, can one blase these people? One cannot 
always discuss matters of international law under the premise of the hydrogen 
bomb and its implications. 

( Z agree with the motive of people in making these reservations.) 

Yes, sometimes it is perfectly legitimate. 

( I as suae that Kant criticizes that.) 



Eo, X saw that, only 2 •Heated to sake sure that these tacit reservations 
vere maant. Ecv, you Drought i$p another point recasting Sant’s hope frees 
republican governments. Sant’s premise that republics are more peaceful than 
kin g shi ps because in a kingship the *"»»•» who «p>*m the decision does not have 
to dc tbs fighting, and mostly not even his family, vhereas If the people 
decide, who lave to do the fighting, they Hill avoid vara. And you question 
that. And I agree vith your question but let us be clear. What would a defender 
of this opinion say? Just as the defenders of free trade say - you know, those 
people who said that free trade has never been given a chance* Did we ever have, 
all over the globe, republican government? 

( Ho, I hadn’t assumed that was Bait’a argument. 2 thought he said that 
in any given state a republican form of gove r n m ent would be more likely 
to preserve peace, even though it was con f r ont ed vith autocratic govern¬ 
ment. Z didn’t realizing he vas assuming that if ail governments were 
republican . . .) 

Eb, no, that what Bant says is not defensible I would agree with you, 
but let us state it better than Bant himself did, as son© people have dons| 
end they said just as the value of free trade lias never been given a fair chance, 
because there ware always tariffs, protection, and this kind of thing, one 
could say that republicanism, in this sense, has never been given a fair chance. 
Think of prior to the first- world wax*. Obviously there vas no republicanism 
to speak of, oily in this country, ‘“ut then at the first world tot there were 
at least three big military monarchies: Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. 
Chat there was a very strong war party in Prance is undeniable, but Z believe 
that the relative strength of war parties was surely greater in Germany, 

Austria, Kid Russia. Sow how was the situation at the second world war? She 
second world war was staged by clearly non-republican regimes: Germany 
Japan. And so there may be something to that’. But let us also look at the 
other side of the picture. Did you ever read Halter Iippman's Public Philosophy? 
Bow, what is his argument? 

{ That the public opinion ha^bffcen been wrong in its assessment of the nec¬ 
essities of statecraft.) 

Ho, as it applies to our problem, pesos. 

( X’m afraid I don’t recall.) 

Well, if I rem em ber well. Lippman sales the point that an intelligent 
diplomacy, which includes of course also intelligent peace treaties, have 
become much more difficult since the emergence of democracy than they were 
before, end if you think, for example, of Iloyd George’s great drive, that made 
impossible a sane arrangement at Versailles, and Clemenceau too of course. 

I seen, if that had still been a matter for a snail group of poised and sober 
men, acting on the basis of long experience of the difference of European states 
with one another, a much more intelligent - for example, I’m absolutely sure 
that this famous clause of the Versailles treaty regar ding the guilt of Germany 
would never have come up, and this was one of the real causes, the deepest causes, 
of German resentment, more than the territorial losses, because it was really 
an untrue statement to say that Germany alone vas responsible for the outbreak 
of -the first world war. And Clemenceau just put it through with the approval 



of large masses of the patriot!sally excited public in the western countries 
vho had undergone this terrific suffering too. You know, it is complicated 
hut I t h i nk one could say that while to some extent - no, we have to consider 
something else. We have a certain history of republics of the past. Bov, 
wb&t shout the situation in antiquity? Zt was a well-known fact, there were 
as many wars decid e d anfcimsi*mfctwas iy by the assembled people as decided 
in cabinets of princes. I m a n there were not these particular reasons of 
feudal etiquette, as it were, which played a certain role in the feudal 
early mo d er n period, hut there were other silly which were the cause 

of war. But, on the other hand, one say that a great cnnw w n with the 

conveniences of life and with the rising standard of living, and all this v-?r>ri 
of thing, which didn't play any role in classical republics, of~course increased 
the love of pdee in modern times. But an these • feMriga are flfirurf Ap tr- m 
of a prudential nature, you know, of weighing the weight of various elements 
in the situation and not justifying anything, and like Kant's apodictic as¬ 
sertion that republics as such are more decent. And why RTvmin they be? Be¬ 
cause if they are more, if the republican, regime is more legitimate the 
despotic regime, as Kant says, that does not necessarily that it is more 
peaceful or better. 


How, that was one point X thought we shoudd mention. There is another 
point behind it though. It has a pre-history, this Kantian notion. You can 
say this: republics are peaceful and that means the people are peaceful and 
the k i n gs are war-like. Here generally stated, people are good. The nobility, 
or the court, is wicked. Le people sont bons . the people are good. This played 
a very great role from Rousseau on. For example, in Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, 
where they describe the simple Russian people, in contrast to the upper classes. 
Kov this goes back to an old storyj in Mschiavelli that is developed. cause 
of idle people is morally superior to the cause of the g rea t, because the people 
want very little. They want to have their little property, and their lives 
of course, their liberty, and the honor of their women. That's all. They 
don't want to lord it over others. Whereas the upper classes want to lord 
it over others, therefore are aggressive and vicious. Mschiavelli of course 
understood this in a very practical sense, namely, they can't afford more, 
that the rrociTtriin they can reasonably hope for - it is not that they were morally 
better, but under the influence of Rousseau that switched over into the notion 
that they were morally better. Well, if you take the Marxist teaching, while 
the Marxist would never eay the proletariat is morally better, but we have 
still the same structure. For some reason or other the cauBe of justice 
coincides with the cause of the proletariat. 

And then-of course there is this other problem. What about the feasi¬ 
bility in the foreseeable future of perpetual peace, according to Kant? 

( A 3 I understood him, he was not optimistic about the feasibility. At 

least he gave us no grounds for optician.) 

Yes, let me see whether I find this statement now. I can't find it at 
the moment but Kant regarded it as impossible in finite time. It is an ideal 
goal. Hot more. But this alone, I believe. Is fatal to the project, because 
if it is an infinite goal that means there is perpetual war as ™wih as per¬ 
petual peace. Even more so. And then how can a responsible statesman act on 
this vague possibility which will never become an actuality at any time. So 



vill be irresponsible. 


( This is true, and X t hin k Kant's prescriptions ■would suggest that if his 
rales vere followed the scope and destructiveness of war might well ba 
increased, if the statesmen had attested to fix their minda on the goal 
of perpetual peace. The y would form alliances would <* 1 l iy ^3 

the nucleus of a league of n a ti ons, and this could easily generate hos¬ 
tilities and competitive anxieties would increase rather eha** d<m<r;i an 
the number of wars.) 

Yes, but I t h i nk such a thing as perpetual peace, which would a 
complete change of the character of politics - X «w«n the completeness of the 
c herg g is incompatible with the gradual ness of the process. X mean the qjislitative 
chan ge from a policy directed towards perpetual peace from sn ordinary policy 
sinply contradicts the gnadualness of the process. In the meantime the good 
people would be at a constant disadvantage compared with the wicked ones. 

This question regarding the forms of gove r n me nt, to which you referred, 
nor what precisely does this mean and how is it related to the c«i notion 

of the regime? 

( As I und e r stood Khnt, Els description of t he republican state, 

he felt to be desirable, he said that the mode of government is ineampar- 
aoly more important then the form of sovereignty, and by the node of 
government he apparently means whether it is republican or despotic, a-id 
by republican he means whether the executive and legislative powers are 
separated, and it seems to me that if this is the most important tMwg 
than it ignores the question of the substantive policies the regime pur¬ 
sues* The substantive policies seem to ms more important.) 

Yes, one could say it is much more general and formal than the classical 
notion. The most important thing for Kant i 3 the form of the regime, as he 
cells it, forma regiminis . the fora of the government, as distinguished from 
the form of the erpire, ferns imperi . Eow, the latter is only o ne man, a few, 
or all, autocracy, aristocracy, or democracy. That is less interesting. Tae 
interesting end important point is whether the fossa of the government, the 
form of the regime, is republican or despotic. X mean, the interesting thing 
is than Kant preserves in a way the classical notions, but the crucial con¬ 
sideration is the form of the regime, because that is*decisive for the spirit 
of tee society. 

( X don't follow that argument in Kant.) 

Well, look it up end let us read this section. 'Lest one mistakes a 
republican constitution for a democratic one the following thing s have to be 
noted’. Do you have that? Page 15 in this edition. 

Xn order not to confuse tee republican constitution with the demo¬ 
cratic, as is eoEsaonly dona, tee following should be noted: the 
forms of a state, clvitas * can be divided either according to the 
persons who possess the sovereign power or according to the mode 
of administration exercised over the people by the chief, whoever 
he may be. The first is properly called the form of sovereignty. 



ead 'there are only ‘three possible fores of it; autocracy, in f»v> 
onej aristocracy, in whi c h some associated together $ or democracy, 
in which all those who constitute society, possess sovereign, power. 
Ba^r may be characterised respectively as the power of the monarchy 
of the mobility, or of the people. The second division is that by 
the form of government, and is based on the way in the state 
makes use of its power. This way is based on the constitution, which 
is the act of the g en e r al will through which the many persons become 
one n a t ion. In this respect, go ver n m ent is either republican or 
despotic. Republicanism is the political principle of the separation 
of the executive power in the administration from the legislative. 
Despotism is that of the autonomous execution by the state of laws 
*?hich it itself has decreed. Thus, in a despotism the public 
is a d m i n istered by the rule? as his own will. Of the three forms 
of the state that of democracy is properly speaking necessarily a 
despotism, because it establishes an executive power in which all 
decide for or even against one who does not agree* that is, all, 
who are not quite all., decide, and this is a contradiction of the 
general will with its? If and with freedom. 

The cr ucia l point, of much more importance than the mere numerical question, 
one, few, or many, is of course the question of how the stats makes use of its 
full power, and this question, of how like power is used, is decided by the 
distinction between republican and despotic. In this respect, Z would say that 
the only and fu ndamental difference is the difference between republicanism 
end despotism because while this can be expressed to extent in institutional 
tesms it means at the s a ne time necessarily a radical difference of spirit. 
Therefore, republicanism is the crucial point and not whether you have an 
autocratic, or aristocratic, or democratic governor or prince. 

Behind this is Rousseau. I mean, Kant reformulates the teaching of the 
Social Contract end makes it e bit more amenable to a large country *»tuS with 
a monarchic bead. The sovereign is necessarily the people. Boat is the prin¬ 
ciple of the republic. The sovereign, that is to say the ia-t^ r , because 
legislation is hlghe - ** in rack than execution. So, the legislator, or the 
sovereign, is necessarily the people, and such a go ve rn m ent is republican, 
regardless of whether it delegates the execution to o ne man, maybe to one here¬ 
ditary family, or to a few, or to all. 

How then what is the precise difference from the classical notion? Z 
t hink one could state it as follows. There is, from this point of view, one 
and only one legitimate regime, a regime which is in its roots democratic, 
but in its execution non-demcaratic, meaning, the spirit of the execution 
should be democratic but it should not be in the har»a« of the people. This 
is not only the wisest arrangffsent, to have - iqell for practical purposes it 
would mean to have a legislative assembly - Kant doesn't want to have a direct 
sovereignty - a legislative assembly in control, and then you have, say a 
prince, as the executor. Or jou may also have a group of people. But that 
is from Kant's point of view not coaly the wisest arrangement but the only legit¬ 
imate arrangement. And what this means in practice you see more clearly 
from Rousseau, who was much more thorough in this matter than Kant, Rousseau 
drew this conclusion, but he thought only of a direct democracy: wherever you 
do not have a sovereign or legi s lative body which consists, of the citizen body 



assembled you do not have laws* I me an, the mere arbitrary commands of a 
sultan who can he strenglod tomorrow with the right with ufo-* r*h he ncv hsi 
someone else strangled. Rvea if it was correct legal procedure that this feilov 
wae hanged, as a lav given by the sultan, who no right to give a lav, it 
was of course not legally rigit. So, in other words, only in Geneva are there 
laws. 

( Does Sent cake the same statement when he remarks that every form of 

government which is not representative is properly speaking without form'? 

Could you substitute the word lav for form?} 

Where is that? 

{ She beginning of the next paragraph.) 

Yes, it is an qafogm .in German. How could you say it? Eon-form? A 
misfora? 

( Formless?) 

Yes. It could also mean,' like ungieck , misfortune. But what he means 
in fact there is no question. What he means is that every form of government 
which is not representative, because the legislator is in one the ««*** 
parson also executor, is surely illegitimate from Kant’s point of view. Con¬ 
sider-, for example, if a monarch like Frederick H, who was surely both the 
executor and the legislator, but since he regarded f as the first servant 

of the state - that means that he was in fact obeying the true sovereign - 
which is of course not what Rousseau meant. 

She crucial point I would say is this. The question of the best regime 
simply disappeared and is replaced by the question of the only legitimate 
regies. There is therefore no possibility of a variation, say. for example, 
this in this kind of circumstances. That would apply to only technical things, 
administration in the narrow sense of the term.. It could no lo n ge r be a serious 
political question. 

Wist is the present day form of this Kantian thought, because it doesn’t 
begin with Kant. It begins at least with Rousseau. I mean, regarding perpetual 
peace. In one way Kant's prediction has become true although in a way which 
Kant did not forsee in any way, namely, the emergence of weapons of such a 
destructive power that it becomes impossible for any person to consider 
war as a sound means of policy. To that extent of course Kant has understood 
the over-all tendency of this modern society to bring about a state of affairs 
in which war can be considered as a means of policy only by an insane person. 
2hat is what he means. To that extent Kant’s problem is related. But the 
switch from this state in which war is still possible, is still feasible, 
to one in which it is absolutely impossible; regarding that we cannot learn 
anything from Kant it seems. 


There is one more point to which I would like to draw your attention in 
case that is in your edition, in this long note to the definitive articles, 
in the first definitive article. That is very important. 

( That is on page 11, in the foot-note, at the beginning of the last paragraph.) 



■ate validity of these inborn rights which are inalienable and belcrr; 
necessarily to humanity, is raised to an even higher level 'ey the 
principle of tae juridical relation of nan to higher beings, for, 
if he believes in then, he regards himself by the aara© principles 
as a^ citizen of a super-sensuous ■world, for in what arm^rr-p j>n, 
»eedoBi I have no obligation with respect to divine lav which can 
be acknowledged by my reason alon e , except insofar as I could have 
given my c onsent to it. Indeed , it is only through the lav of free¬ 
dom of my own reason that I frame a concept of the divine will. 

In other words, a divine lav proper is absolutely impossible, because 
have to assent to it. Only by this act can it become obligatory on me. 

And tac reason which Kant gives is this. SBaat only by virtue of the moral 
law, of the moral law, which is in me, can I get any notion of a possible 
oivma will. God, as it ware, has to show cause why I g fyTntfl agree to his 


With regard to the most sublime reason in the world that I can fcH-srv 
of, with the exception of God, say the great eon, when I do my fist-v 
-n my post as ho does in his, there is no reason, under the lew of” 
equality, why obedience to duty should fall only to me and the- right 
to co Bman d on ly to hit,. The reason why this principle of ecruelity 
does not pertain to our relation with God, as the principle "of free¬ 
dom does, is that this being is the only one to which the concept 
of duty does not apply. 


You see, you must not underestimate, whatever you think of this 
or problem, what this means. That is one part, as you see, of the 

meaning of East's moral philosophy. Let us state it as follows. The traai- 
tiojua_ no—on of moral philosophy, the Platonic-Aristotelian one, was ■ khav . we 
must; derive morality from an understaadingof the nature of man, and that arolies 
espec^axiy to justice, What does justice mean? We have to gnnfl-ta<=>r nan's"* 
sociality,^the fundamental character of human relations, and so on. Yes. that 
is very ved, bus it leads to one great difficulty. What about God? Is 
Gou subject to the principles of justice? An immensely important question, 
eny then stic age of society. Eiat is one reason, an explicit reason, why 
~ Z ^ ts ^ divorce moral philosophy frcea a consideration of the nature of 
xne principles of morality must be so as to be applicable to any rational 
God included. Because if we do not accept that" what will happen? 
raeii ve vii_ say, rules derivative from human nature cannot be applied to God. 
Anu so God's justice is something entirely different from Wm justice. 

Wnicfc means, for practical purposes, God can do what he wants. We have no 
P08sib_l_ty of criticizing him, of judging him, and that nwang in practical 

ccces with a certain theological assertion he has 
5 “ infinitely better grourn for any assertion hp can make than we esn have. 
Because ws.admit that the principles of morality of which we speak ere ds- 

is a Presupposition of the old discussion that 
JJL infinitely c&l feren u from man. Of course we must speak of God's justice 
bus. than is analogically. It doesn't have the same meaning as in the case 
ox man. Aid. that was a very great problem. 


® ov > Kant cuts that Gordian knot by his declaration. She moral principles, 
the true moral principles, are not limited to asa. They would apply to any 



rational be lag, dncluding Go&« and angels of course, if there are such, would 
not have in any way a higher status, morally, than man. She equality is not 
nerely an intra-huran equality, it is an inlzm-rational-creature equality. 

( ... inaudible question • . .) 

God is excluded for the reason ve gave here, because God is holy, which 
mssns there is an essential and necessary coincidence of God's vill with the 
mors! vill. Therefore, Gted has no duties because his vill is intrinsically 
good. Only such beings can lave duties whose wills are not intrinsically good, 
and that applies to man. 


Zn this spirit, Bant gives the fallowing interpretation of toe Fall - 
you see, Kaab has a brief piece called, Ere Presumptive Beginning of Hagan 
History- 9 which means it is a rational interpretation of the first chapters 
of Genaeis . and things appear in a very different light. Eov, what happens 
than after the Fail? 'So san had entered into an equality with all rational 
beings, whatever their racks night be.' You see here even God is not excluded. 
'Basely, as regards his claim to be Htbba' f an end, who has to be regarded as 
such an ex. by everyone elso, and cannot be used by anyone else as a mere 
cseans for other purposes. * In other words, that God can treat us as a potter 
treats clay, to quote JereMsh, is absolutely illegal, because we have to be 
treated as ends in ourselves. 


That is I think one of the reasons why Sant developed this radical moral 
philosophy, to have a secure basis against any possible theological objections 
to the perfect sovereignty of ran, because morality itself binds God hircself 
and he knows these principles. There is not a Ey^tery of divine justice. 
Divine justice is in itself perfectly translucent as all justice. 


Seasons wanted to say something? 

( I don't see why the traditional notion that morality was derived from, 
human nature clashed with divine justice, because human nature, in the 
traditional sense^ was not meant as physical nature but was a transcen¬ 
dents! nature . . .) 

Bo, no. Let us be precise, end let us think for exasrole of such & discussion 
as you find at the end of Aristotle's Ethics , where Aristotle discusses the 
relation of esm and gods regarding the virtues, or, rather, what are the virtues 
vhich gods could possibly have? And then the question comes up: well, tem¬ 
perance? Could the gods be temperate? This is shocking, the notions that gods 
should be temperate. He simply moans that that is a virtue much below any god. 
What about justice? It's absurd. That gods cannot have dealings, business 
dealings, and therefore the question of justice could never arise, whether 
this argument is good and exhaustive is not the point. Aristotle regards 
it as important to say that moral virtues cannot be ascribed in any sense to 
god, or goes. Bow, the old religions, the Greeks, and certainly the Biblical 
religions, of course ascribed moral virtues, and especially justice, to God, 
and all theologians speak of that. And the crucial question is what does 
that mean. For example, if the Biblical God punishes up to the fourth generation, 
one could say, from the point of view of the Hebrews, that is unfair. A 
reasonable legislator will not punish the children, innocent children, from 



to- crimes of their parents. And the n rfpj« ' vt ~ i answer: vail, vrat 

do you know about divine justice? And that played a trszsndous role is " 
these discussions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. And Ksnt 
toc& the last step. let us not talk of justice if ve do not know what divine 
Justice means. Let us call it divine power, or vhat have you. But Sant- took 
the last step by saying there is no need for any analogy of human Justice end 
divine Justice In these kinds of things, vhere ve imply that «n«.i <->g^ c&j Justice 
is not what ve mean by Justice. And he cut the Gordian knot by spying that 
the moral law is not in any vay derived nor dependent on or related to the 
nature of man, but it is related to rationality as such, therefore vould 
^-ppiy, in. a uni vocal way , to men, to angels, to God* That was surely 
one great motive for Kant's moral philosophy. ar>d ve find a trace of that here. 
23hat is a very long question and Z do not see at the mmrtBrrh how to enter into 
it. I* is crucially important regardless of "whether one believes in God or net* 
because the self "U nder sta nd i ng of can depends v er y mnrth on whether n*w is viewed 
as necessarily and essentially the hipest being that is thinkable. Not more. 

X nseaa f no scientist voulc. say that such a man must be. That is not the question. 
But the question is on vast notion people act. tha impossibility of visualizing 
m action any higher being than nmn., which ve find very frequently todays has 
sometning to do vith this thing. Even, granted there are such beings, in the 
decisive respect ve are their equals. We are aortal. We are weak. But 
the highest in us is absolutely equal. In other vords. the pride of twit arose 
by virtue of this. You see, if you take the opposite view, a crude, materialistic 
viev, that of course is not very impressive because it denies the difference 
between man and brutes, so that is not particularly flattering. Kant say's 
there is an. absolute gulf between men and brutes, but in such a way that no 
possible gulf exists above men. Shat has infinite practical consequences. 

Is there any other point "which you vould like to bring up? 


(end of lecture) 



Zsrno Sc®inmr (5 1?>£) Lecture 11 


. ??repetition Involved, because I'm trying time end sgsis 

tc e**—*5 tnxs thing which we have been discussing, namely, uh&t is Sant's work 

L T th^nM* W*a cnn+rtA —__•» ... - * . _ _ 


about. Art' 


I think we should do that now end Hiss 

paper in the second half of the class. 


_ to read her 


K^st# I you of Kent's statement, which I referred to already in 

the beguuung of the course: Rousseau has straightened me out. And that 
mesas the supremacy of practical reason and the dethronement of the eoatem- 
pia^ve idea.. Tbs highest quality of man consists in morality, and morality 
means, tro^ the outsat, the recognition of the rights of man, plus the political 
consequences of this. So, in other words, saraS^means thl SmS 
teSrC^ng as developed ©specially in Roussosu.* 

f?f tr ^ 3S . 1 0 L th ® ?^ ts of xb* h&s teen developed in a conscious 
^ s , clae 5 J - Gal * asa of virtue and on the basis of eelf-preaervaticn 
^^®./ iJJQCiple * F ' arthsn2: ? re * this new doctrine, from Eobbes to Rousseau, 
ovtze res power to that break withthe notion of virtue. As Burke put it. the 
cat-ecaisa o. the rights of man is easily learned, and what was referred* to 
ms this. A man is such less inclined to perform his duties than to «"»■<*« 
nxs »&rcs, because the one requires a great effort and a great self-denial 
and the other is very natural to nea. 

Haw, Ksnt accepts that, with en important modification. But if we look 

^ C Iv 0rKS Eri3£ f' : ' * £ Philosophy of history we see here that the basic 

aeeos, ‘i^.e selfish needs, sanctioned by the modem natural right teaching, ere 
reuugcissc oy Kant as the; driving force of history. Elis self-preservation, 

ius derivatives of avarice, and comfortable self-preservation, and so on, 
is is the driving force of history, and brings about the just 

so. 30 looses' defines the just society, as we have seen, in terns 

c:-. sai* -preservation, but self-preservation, with all its implications, the 
passions, as they were understood by Eckbes and his successors, are the driving 
force of history. And that is of some importance. 

Still, ye doctrine as developed prior to Kant lacked the moral character 
proper, end yet gives it the moral character while retaining the peculiar 
^•realism' of this modem doctrine. Bov. in order to give this Rcusseauan teach- 

sor£ 7 proper Kant has to find a foundation which is sanctioned 

both cy morality and non-morality^ by r*crality, otherwise you cannot give it 
roundstionj by ncn-morality, otherwise we will not get the contact 

pr.!*, r*v. <■» TT^’WV.v*, *+ TS-..-. a... ^_i__ •• . . _ _ w 


7 -V » 


Hobbes-Roasseau doctrine. In other words, this doctrine must eouailv 

m _./3 __^ __ j* _ . - — _ ______ • w 


ce acceptable to a nation of angels end a nation of devils, Ebbbesianly self- 

j?2*©S32TY©C£ • 


How, this condition is fulfilled by the state, by the Rechtstaat. and 
XSZ.U is^really the originator of that aechtsfraat insofar as the wh ole doctrine 
is basea on right as derivative only from the natural right of fr eedom . Pree- 
erm 1 ,^ and^the necessary implication of frecdoaa, namely, restriction of freedom 
so that it is compatible with the freedom of everyone else under universal lavs: 
this is needed both by angels and by the devils. Angels now w^ng moral men, 
because the angels need the freedom for their purposes and, on the other hand, 
the devils need the freedom for their purposes. How, if both are singly prudent 
they will want the protection of that fre ed o m and that protection is not con¬ 
sistently possible except under law. If the devils have sense, as Kant put it. 


must vish the restriction cf the freedom of each with a view to 13 k freedom 
of ell under universal lavs. And the same applies to the good nan. Eeaee, 
the right to freedom is the only native right, not the right to virtue ... 

(chengs of tape) 

. . . self-preservation and property and so an is nullified, whereas the right 
to freedom. as Kant understands it, is rather by capital punishmentj 

for the right to freedom, as defined by Kant, means the right to be subject 
to equal lavs. This right to be subject to equal laws is confirmed if you 
are electrocuted. Obviously. Because the right to freedom ww-rm necessarily 
the right to be subject to equal levs, and it is by virtue of your subjection 
to ecus! lavs that you are punished. 


Purthfirnore, to mention this in passing, the right to freedom guarantees 
religious freedom because there is no need whatever to restrict that freedom 
for the sai:e of equal lave, and also the exclusion of all hereditary privileges, 
as we hare seam. 

S 12 paradoxical consequence of Set's nsv procedure is that we have a 
morally neutral state as a moral duty. So that the cost important duty which 
mao has h&r to do with the recognition of the rights of mas, and therefore 
with a need of entering this society guaranteeing the rights of man, aid yet 
thi&' state itself is morally neutral insofar as it Is perfectly acceptible 
to the nation of devils. She state cannot be concerned with virtue because 
virtue would bring in a principle cf restriction of freedom which is not required 
by the ccsapstibiiity of the freedom of each with the freedom of everyone else. 

Sow, I drew your attention last time to the fhet that any action of the 
state for the development of man's faculties, g»cfo as compulsory education, 
constitites a great problem for Kant. And so does an activity of the state direct 
towards public prosperity, as distinguished free the protection of freedom. 

Or outward decency. What the state does for the sake of outward decency, say 
in preventing prostitution, or visible prostitution, can be defended by Kant 
only in a raondabout way insofar as this' is necessary perhaps to izeke the citizens 
more willing to obey the lav, in general, but not for its own sake. Yet, on 
the ether band, the regulations of Kent in his philosophy of the state regarding 
marriage is obviously based on a mc-ral consideration proper, because it is based 
on the recognition of the dignity of men as man, and not — a wholly non-diabolical 
consideration. 

Nov, the difficulty is this, to summarise this point. Ete difficulties 
which become particularly visible as a consequence are, first, the unqualified 
prohibition of revolution against the most tyrannical government. We have seen 
these passages. That creates very great difficulties. Because you are supposed 
to be trader an obligation to obey your government which destroys freedom for 
the sake of which government 1 b said to exist, and Kant nevertheless - why does 
Kant want to have it? Why does Kant want to have the unqualified prohibition 
against revolution? That is a characteristic argument, characteristic of Kant 
as well &3 it was of Hobbes. Well, all right, I will take this up immediately 
afterwards. 

Ana the second point is that the legislative power can only belong to the 



•unlTSc. V3.ll of the people, "because only the people united cannot "be unjust to 
anyone. Rousseau's argument. Rousseau's argument that the general will cannot 
"be unjust ana it is needless to say that it is m»c»v> too sleeping an assertion 
to "be aoceptibie, "but & certain foinslism. is characteristic of "both difficulties. 

Eov, I would like to bring up a few points which we had mentioned last tlpo 
in discussing the first half of Kant’s Perpetual Peace , in the first place 
there is preliminary article number 5* Will you read that please. 

Ho state shal l by force interfere with the constitutions of a govern- 
meat of another state. 

Ho, I’m sorry, I meant number 6. Hot the "havin g but the text, the first 
part of the text. 

ihese are dishonorable strategics, for some confidence in the character 
of the enemy must remain even in the midst of war, for otherwise 
no peace could be concluded. The hostilities would be generated 
to a war o? extermination. War, however, is only the sad recourse 
of a state of nature where there is no tribunal which could Judge 
with the force of law, by which each state asserts its right by 
violence, and in which neither party can be adjudged unjust, for 
that would presuppose a Juridical decision. In lieu of such c 
decision, the issue of the conflict, as if given by a so-called 
. . . inaudible . » . God decides on which side Justice lies. 

But between states no punitive war is conceivable, because there 
is no relation between them, of master and servant ... 

01 Ei :5 3ricr inferior'. Yes, that is really a bad translation. E’er, 
wnat does Kent hero say? Ho one esn be declared an unjust enemy.' "Key? Because 
Ksnt in the sa me section lays down rules of unjust conduct in war, the use 
of assassins, and so on, and so on. How, why is it not possible to say of a 
given state that uses such schemes that its war is unjust? Let us this 
clear. Eie point is not peculiar to Kant but it is interesting that Sant 
also asserts that. Do you sec? Hero is a certain "course of actions, clearly 
declared to be unjusu. Hhy is it not possible to signify the state which uses 
such. practices as unjust- 

( Because lie reason Kant has for holding those practices as unjust is simply 
because they Jeopardize subsequent dealings not because they are intrinsi¬ 
cally unjust. There is no standard for Judging them as unjust.) 

Ho. That rsay be true of other things which are called unjust that they are 
callea^unjust with a vie:? to a certain presupposed purpose but that doesn’t 
altar it. If someone coimrdts actions of a certain kind, for example if he 
tries to cheat, to get more than he deserves, ve say he is unjust. Ehy should 
the same not apply to states? 

I read to you a passage from the Metaphysics of Morals . ‘Who is an unjust 
enemy He whose openly declared will reveals a maxim according to which if it 
vere made a universal rule no condition of peace among states would "be possible. * 
So, Kant has here a definition of the unjust enemy. So, even if your point 
were correct and sufficient, namely, that such actions reveal a which 



if mdc into a universal lav would make impossible, it would mean that this 
state is unjust. Then what is the precise reason why a state cannot be declared 
an unjust eneny? East states it in a passage which you read. 

( Because there is no juridical system between states.) 

Aha. That's it. So, in other words, Kant links up the moral jud®Dgat 
to, and m a ke s it depend cm, the legal problem as to has jurisdiction. Vhst does 
this imply? Khnt does not go beyond that but that was already settled by 
Hobbes sad the tradition from Hobbes. Vhat alternative view could one take? 

Sven granted that there is no competent court is it not possible to make moral 
judgments without there being a competent court? Don't we do that all the time? 
We have no power of jurisdiction and no legal consequences can follow from 
any jud gm en t we make and yet these judgments are of some importance for guiding 
ourselves and others. So, what is implied hare? 

Nov, what was the traditional view, the pre-Hbbbesiaa view? How from 
■fee pre-Eobbesiaa view, which ie partly visible in Grotius ’ Bight of War eng 
Bsace . there are certain individuals who have by nature the right to pees com¬ 
petent judgment, meaning regardless of the establishment of civil society or 
not: take a state of nature.. And these ace the men, say the wise men of vision 
and justice-£ they have a natural right to pasB judgment, which right will be cons 
qualified and will be corns obsolete in civil society^ that's another matter, but 
in the nature of things such men's judgment should count. If there is no 
positive law available. 

How, the Eobbeeian doctrine, end that applies to Locke and Rousseau as 
well, is that this right is denied. There is no one who has by nature the 
higher right to judge than anyone else, and that follows quite naturally if 
the bs~io thing is self-preservation, and that means there is no one who is 
not a party to any conflict. Think of two fallows in the state of nature who . 
have a disagreement. Aristotle would say, well, one of them may very well be 
a much wiser man and he should naturally guide the other fellow. But Hobbes 
says this wiser man is as reach concerned with his Interests than the unwise, 
the unwise fellow^ and therefore he can’t be trusted. Therefore there is no 
jurisdiction possible until there is established an irspsrtial court of law, 
ie, government. 


So, then, the principle is this. Since there exists an equal right of 
everyone, a3J. jurisdiction is derivative from the social contract. There can¬ 
not be a natural jurisdiction. That is surely the cose. But what is the 
motive behind that? I mean, one- shouldn’t be too 'cynical* and should assume 
that from time to time there are really human beings who are fair in their 
judgments, even, if their own interests are involved. I don’t think that this 
is a fantastic proposition. \7h&t then is the motive behind this seeming 
cynicism ? Or deeper than that seeming cynicism? 

Well, that is the sane difficulty which applies to the classical notion 
of virtue altogether. Want does it mean that the virtuous man ghan rule? 

Emit sounds very reasonable. But how does that look in practice? X mean, you 
have to have some legal provisions. How, hew do you do that? I mean, is it 
so easy to recognize a virtuous man? By FBI people or even by most intelligent 
members of the FBI? It is difficult. So, people use then some practical 



substitute for that, and that- is. for eaaszagle, old wealth. the presumption 
biing that old wealth snpr.15.es the condition on the average most conducive to 
virtue. In other words, there is the possibility of giving a legal expression 
to virtue and its requirement is at the bottom of the whole thing. People 
want a legal certainty, a clear law, with as little room left to arbitrariness 
of fudging as possible. That was the reason. The concern with the legal certainty 
Aristotle always says when he speaks of moral decisions in the Ethics - well, 
the concrete decision has to be mode as a man an the spot would Judge. 

Aristotle refuses to Judge because he knows that cannot be done if you don’t 
know the circumstances. But that of course Tre*wj>g that the wise man. or however 
you call him, has a great discretionary power. And everyone concerned with 
legal certainty' doesn’t want that. 


Eow, the great concern of Hobbes and his successors was with the legal 
certainty. Just as in their more theoretical concern mathematical certainty. 

In the field of human affairs, legal certainty. And from this point of view 
Aristotle seemed to be so terribly dangerous because the legal certainty was 
not gi'.'en and of course could not be given, by the nature of the case. 

How, Sant accepts this, Kant, with his concern with absolutely certain 
a priori coral and political philosophy, reinforces this tendency rather than 
weakening it. That I think is behind this point. And that is the characterist¬ 
ically modern question which you always find since the seventeenth century: 
who is going to be the Judge? As if Plato end Aristotle had bean so naive 
not to see that this is a question, but they had answered it. There is no 
other answer but to say the man who are really competent. Of course it is 
a great, convenience if yon have it clearly established by law that this man 
is a Judge in these and these ratters and B in other matters. But that does 
not completely solve the question whether A and B are competent in the non- 
legal sense of the word. Competence in the legal sense is assured by proper 
appointments or elections, or whatever it cay be, but that does not give you 
an answer to the ultimately care important question of the true competence, 
as distinguished from the legal cce$petence. 

Eov, another point regarding definitive article number 1, note 2. That 
was this long note of which we read a part last time. The definition of 
external freedom there, do you have that? 

Juridical and. hence, external freedom cannot be defined, as is 
usual, by the privilege of doing anything one wills so long as 
he does Hot injure another, for what is a privilege? It is 
a possibility of an action ... 

That we don't need. A little bit later, when he says 'as regards my 
freedom’. 

Ify external. Juridical, freedom, is to be defined as follows: it 
is a privilege to lend obedience to no external laws except those 
to which I could have given consent. 

Yes. In other words, external freedom does not consist in being subjected 
only to reasonable laws. How does Kant say subjection to laws to the making of 
which I have been able to contribute my vote, even if the final decision goes 



. Va& ' v V£s BouB3eatt*s point:. Kant takes a middle line between - 

T iew VJ r , ‘ lid hav ' 2 Fat 14 M fcaiowB- A man is freely subject onlv 
to . easojJble lava, because then his word and the word of the legislator are 
ic^ticai. On the other hand, one could also take the democratic view of Rousseau: 

h L e f? contribute to the asking of this lav by his vote because 
then he has at least the possibility of having the vote on his side the next 
time. 


Bov, teat is the basis of this contention? To repeat. For Kant it is . 
not important that you have the vote. The absolute « m r ^ 7 *< » h may very veil 
given the law but if the lev is such so that you could lave accepted 
tee lav then it is a just lav. Bov, what is the reasoning of Kant? The legis¬ 
lator, according to him, must be guided by the will of the society as a whole. 
2 eil J LB J . 3B Zj b I ?* e general will, in Rousseau's terms, lfcere is no need, according 
to Kan*, teat the legislator be the citizen body assembled. It is perfectly 
possible, from Kant's point of view, that the monarch is the legislator, but 
the monarch must be guidac. by what could have been the general win of the 
community. East is a subtle but important difference. Kant does not say"that 
tee legislator must be guided by reason, as Plato and Aristotle had said, but 
* S £ asral vill, and yet the general will seems to be a substitute for 
T 3 *: why is the general will and not reason taken to be the standard 

WnJ>i!! Si J iEa ' Cy? ? oir ' ** ^ Vritlns ^eogy Practice , in his section against 
Hoobes, he says, a law which determines for all what they might or might not 
do legally is the act of a public will from which all lav proceeds and hence 
^s.ch mst be unabie to-do injustice to anyone'. The general will owes its 
respectability to the fact that it is a sacred will. It cannot do injustice 
to anyone. Why? No other will is capable of that except that of the whole 
people since, in this case, all make a decision about ail. Eenee, everyone 
about himself. And no one can do injustice to himself. Do you see that? 

That is of course a Rousseuaea thesis, but in Rousseau that was enforced by 
* everyone wae present, whereas now in this the monarch 

S - 8 ft d J° he h y tee presumptive will of tee people. Do you see that 

point? Bo you. see the construction? In tee case of any law, made by tee citizen 
boay assemoled, tee citizen body decides about tee citizen body, and tee eitizer 
i3of course a friend of the citizen body, and will not be to 

it in the way in which a tyrant might be inimical to it. Therefore, no one 
can be harmed in this respect. But teat is the implication of that? 

( There are no basic disagreements in tea city.) 


Yes, sure. That's one very good point. When Rousseau discusses teat, 
after navung established that, he has long chapters in which he says under 
wnst conditions can such a general will be effective or really exist. And 
teen he says there must be a reasonable homogeneity of tee people. If you 
have a stable minority, for example, religious, racial, or whatever it may 
be, taere is no guarantee whatever that tee majority will be fair to the minority, 
ir there is a homogeneity so teat any lav of any significance affects equally 
e — L teen there can be no major disagreement. Rousseau, because he is not an 
e^niiori theorist, goes into these matters. Kant, by virtue of the strict 
a character of his doctrine, cannot enter into these matters. 


Bun the queer thing is this, teat these legal fictions, as we might 
teemj namely, that tee citizen body will not do injustice to the citizen body. 


ana hence to any particular citizen, becomes sanctified, in Kant’s doctrine 

^^?JJJ CC fYr txon ‘ J® 4 1 beliey e that the discredit into which so-called * 
po-iuical^olosoihy has fallen is partly intelligible by the fact that most 

«-*»* ^ ^ ^ian 


( 


In Kant, in contradistinction to Rous seen, there would be a general 

SSfS? in a civil eociety^vould 

tru.re not? I mean, it would be a rather dangerous to<*g to have th 
an . , 


wn 


. of av&rice * ' Sov f *hat are these passions? The antagonism 

a-j.ses from the feet that all have sore or less the same - well, the famous 
s-oory o* CSjarles V and Prancis I of Prance. Francis said, ‘what my brother 
Charles wants I too want’. Milan. And therefore the feet that they had the 
same va_ue was the only reason why they had conflict. So in this case, two 

^fi? xOU 1 “ *“ 7 “®® Pa 03 * 00 * this passion constitutes the ante- 

3 ~' ,r f ±f - Uiis is te expressed in the form of law, say, there should 
^ +>f^ C T iSi0n 1 fu r p ° or P 20 ? 3 - 6 # they would fully agree, and they would vote 
“Y' ^though they would like each to have the property of the othe * 
vSY. 1 ! e f scti J trick of Rousseau, that by the transformation of ~~ 
the eelrush desires into the form of a lav the selfish desires are disposed 
?:* f SiTO the simple, primitive, example, that selfish people don’t 

lii.e to paj taxes, sure that is their nature, and then they come into toe 
asssmoly and then there is no longer a question of the expression of their 

° f giving.their desires the form of a law. Then it means no longer 

but ,th9re ou ^ t to be a law that no one should 
pa t tc-x-s , and then they come to their senses. That is an enlargement, and 

T 2 “J?' J® s P«sts e des Psnirsg of the thought, which S is what Kant is trying to 
do. That would not create any difficulties. The difficulty would come out 
a , real2y stable antagonisms of groups. For example, rich and poor. 

And if they have all the came right it is theoretically possible that the poor 
vouia cor>fl aos te the ««lth of the rich, or If vou hati SSiTSvSf 

? f ricn then the opposite might happen, not exactly of course confiscation 
but taxes would he distributed in a way not very acceptible to toe poor. And 
Rousseau goes into these natters, but Kant does not do that. In other words. 

^ doss ^t say the lavs must be reasonable, because 
- fonE2la *, 2513 Rousseauan formula, however, has the 
to?lJ^ ganger - let me beg!.n again: The old notion tost 

SL should follow reason in giving his laws has one great ^ gyr 

5YY this Roussesusn-Kantian point of view; namely, that the loSfetornKht 

£2 SSrlSStar s sma k y hlcii ^'iDc=«® a SS» 

■ Le ^r sistor ni^it impose- high standards of public desn- 

ifSJ* 11S^^ on *- and °: *“* you* ^ doPfiikf 

mt *° be '«® os « d *> demands of a moral and/or 
tTL 2“ of reason * y° u no, that is not the point 

S ^,J^ i 2f re4# Sf® peopJ - e mst a « ree to. toe laws. But then toe question 
f coarse arises, toe people may be very emotional, foolish, or unjust, and 

? of thing and Rousseau’s solution was then this geneii will 
do serine. In a simple fonaula one could say this: there are two elements 
pr &C y Y C Y^-political arrangement. First is intrinsic wisdom, and 
S tof or consent. The classical doctrine put the emtoasis 

and if it was a secondary matter of strategy how to get the consent 

and if n_ec be also to force consent. The modern doctrine, seeing toe great 



difficulties, especially for freedom, of the privacy of visaed, said, let ns 
start from the consent point of view and see how wisdom, will fit into that 
lstor, That was the Rcusseauan doctrine, end Rousseau, being consistent of 
course, said, the general will in order to be acceptable must be infallible, 
because if it is not infallible why should we be subject to it. And Rousseau 
tried to have a construction which would give the general will the greatest 
chance of being sensible, but of course there could never be a full guarantee. 

And that of course is e problem, in this form, in i democratic societies 
that the certainty of a law having been passed by democratic procedure makes 
it binding, however you state this, and morally binding too, ««d yet the 
possibility of this democratic lew being very unjust ana being very foolish. 

There is no institutional solution to this problem of course, but for the general 
understanding of the situation I think one must keep these two opposite starting- 
points in mind. 

( Would you distinguish between Rous seat; and Kant at all in this matter 
of mutual ind ividual antagonism., to the civil society? It seemed to ne 
that Rousseau was more concerned with creating a w^yp-i community, with 
substituting moral 'unanimity for individual passions whereas Kant is core 
concerned with letting the passions str ugg le so that may in 

self-development.) 

Eaere is perhaps something to that. And that is also the reason why Rousseau 
preferred a snail society, a city, rather than the large territorial state. 
Rousseau was greatly concerned with the question of how to get a bond keeping 
the people together and making them fellow-citizens without any strings attached 
to that. Yes, but could not one say on the other hand that this is a very 
serious problem? Is net the alternative which Kant has, where the bond would 
be self-interest alone and the moral duty alone^ and not the other ■ Mri-ngg _ 

I mean, is Rousseau not here morally realistic in this point? That is, there 
must be something in addition to mere■calculating self-interest, on the one hand, 
and moral duty, on the other. Is there not something in between? And one 
can loosely say that Rousseau said the real bend.is patriotism, which is morally 
higher than enlightened self-interest but morally lower than pure morality. 

That is I think the issue between the two, in this respect. 

Row, only a few words on definitive article 2. What is the crucial point? 
The moral lav dictates; reason from the throne of the highest moral legislative 
power, condemns war as a legal procedure, altogether, and makes the state of 
peace an immediate duty. This state of peace would, strictly speaking, require 
a world state. A ciyites gentium . Volkerstaat . Which eventually sfon-na comprise 
S ^‘ earth. But the peoples don’t want that. And what t * art be 

done? A negative surrogate has to be introduced 5 namely, a federation which 
prevents war, a federation which should ultimately be'universal. That is a 
surrogate. More cannot be expected. But this surrogate implies that all 
states preserve their autonomy or sovereignty, and therefore this federation 
can always be terminated at the discretion of each member. The simple conclusion 
from that, to quote again from the Mstanhysics of Morals , paragraph oi, is 
that eternal peace, the last goal of all nations, is an idea which cannot be 
executed. Rhah would be the be so translation of the term eine unausfuehrbar 
Idee? An idea which cannot be realised. Yes, but then wh*t ? p t he 
of this teaching regarding perpetual peace if we have only approximations to 
perpetual peace, which means, in other words, that there will always be war? 

How, then, can a fundamentally peaceful policy, directed towards the abolition 


of a responsible government? There 


of war, ever becaxs defensible as a polio] 

cns« auu. b ind s ox Hitigp-Picns — vail, sons of have been 
acLi'ei r ec. in the eighteenth century regarding civilian population, and sc on, 
ana. so on. But, as we have seen, that depends so much on the military teeh- 
nolo^, which is independent of moral c on sid er ations, that the practical wpc-r^g 
must be zero. 


The last point, and that is imme diately before - at the end of the definite 
articles, the last paragraph. Will you read that please. 

( Page 23.) 


Since the narrower or wider consmnity of the peoples of the earth 
has developed so far that violation of right in one place is felt 
throughout the world, tea ides of a law of world citizenship is no 
high-flown or exaggerated notion. It is a supplement to the un¬ 
written code of tee civil and international lav, indispensable for 
tee maintenan ce of tee public hunssn rights srsd hence also for perpetual 
peace. One cannot flatter oneself to believing teat f>r»=» r*ar. ar-nrosch 
this peace except under tee condition outlined here. 


j. ■* ,s vsry r ecsrte £.Dle. First we have heard that eternal peace is a 
dictate of moral reason. Row. every dictate of moral reason guarantees itself, 
according to Kant, tee feasibility. Thou ought si, hence, thou canst. Row, 
here we see that it is not sufficient to refer to tee moral lav regarding peace. 
You nave to enter into different considerations in order to tee that tee idee, 
cf such a cosmopolitan lav is not a fantastic and eraggsrated notion of right. 

We have to go ^into empirical considerations^ namely, the fact that there is 
novr woria trace• _ _It amounts to that. Is it not strange teen? I Been, should 
not thl r c osmopolitan lav, as a strictly rati oral lav, not be at *»n in need 
of any empirical considerations? Do you see the difficulty? Well, it will 
be tchen up more fuiuy I think in tee sequel. I as v nov Miss to read her 
pspsr. — 


(student reads paper) 


Koif, there are a few points which I will mention briefly, The passage 
regarding Puffenoorf and 3artell(?), and the other international lawyers, Wrat 
hsxxc means I believe is this - I don't remaster the exact passage - Kant denies 
that there is an internation lav proper, following of course Eobbes, because 
an international lav would mean a lav not dependent on a sovereign. Share would 
have to be an international sovereign if there is to be international lav. 
rnersiore, there cannot be international lav proper, and these boobs by C-rotiua. 
baruCxl, Poffendorf, can be no more recommendations by private people, vn 
cr course lend themselves easily to misuse by unscrupulous machiavellian pol- 
a-wi. chans. You see, they invade another country and they say, well. Puff endorf, 
psi'agraph 155/ &ud Grctius, paragraph 217, say teat ca-n bo done. That is teat 
I third: he means, but that is not vary important. 


As xor tee other points which you made, you seem to be particularly attracted 
by Kant’s statements about miracles. How’, why docs Kant say, and teat didn't 
become quite clear to me, that miracles are impossible? 



( It ■would be self-contradictory to assume that the first cause which has 
Eei up the natural nsechsrl frn has not does© a good enough 30b so that it 
has to interfere occassicnally 111121 . . .) 

Is this a good ergument? In other words. It means this: God has created 
the world, and his original plan was not good eno u gh at given points so it 
has to be intervened later, and that would mean a bad 30 b. But is this a good 
argu ment ? I m e an , is this the meaning of miracles in the religious tradition? 
Perhaps a m i r ac l e is meant to be something radically different from the ordinary 
occurrence to draw men’s attention to the omnipotence of God* But Kant has 
enother point wh i c h is perhaps more important, e«n that concerns the knowability 
of miracles. Yen see, miracles cannot have any effect wished by God if they 
are not kaovsble as miracles. These by the way are old stories, not stemming 
from Kant. And Kant’s point is that miracles are not knowable because: there 
is ea event, an external event, and you will naturally approach it with the 
question of why did it happen. You seek causes. But the causes for which wo 
are bound to seek are natural causes. In case we do cot find a natural cause 
natural reason dictates that we should suspend Judgment. Because there may 
be hitherto unkno wn natural causes. That played a very great role in these 
centuries. If it is true that miracles are not knowable then any vise god, a-nd 
God is wise, would not do - use miracles. 1 

Kov as to your point, which is more immediately relevant to our discussion, 
nature guaranteeing perpetual peace. Ebw is this compatible with freedom? 

We are morally obliged to strive for peace, but nature forces us into peace. 

Eov is that compatible? You raised this question. 

( We are not obliged morally to work for peace unless we be given a 
reasonable indication that it can be achieved or unissa it cannot be 
refuted that it can be achieved.) 

Yes, or, differently, the guarantee of a natural process leading to peace 
is not absolute. 

( Kant says we have no certainty or clarity . . .) 

In the nature of things we cannot have it. And therefore there can only 
be a probability of such a trend but no certainty. 

That is connected with the question you discussed towards the gnd of your 
paper, when you spoke of these two types of politics, moral politics versus the 
Machiavellian. One argument which Kant makes is this, which should perhaps 
have been emphasized a bit more: the Machiavellian politician is guided by 
considerations of prodence in the lowest sense of the word, and the goal, 
the objective, towards which that prudence works, is power. How does this 
prudence work? 'What is the character of the working of this kind of prudence? 
Forecasts. Predictions. This and this measure is likely to lead to this and 
this result, whether favorable or unfavorable. One part of Kant’s argument 
concerns the quality of such predictions or forecasts. What does Kant say 
about that? 

( That they can’t be absolute because there are so many empirical consider¬ 
ations .) 



1x3 other words, we cannot knov the future. There <*?*» only ha a probability, 
which of course in all icrportant questions is Each too weak. If w© want to 
have any knowledge relevant for our actions it <ran only be given by morality. 

Ee find a discussion of this subject im a place somewhat surprising when you 
think of Kant, n am ely , in Churchill’s Marlborough . I believe it is in the sixth 
volume, if I remember well. There Churchill discusses the Peace of Utrecht 
end raises this questions that was a prudent action at that time but very 
controversial in England. Kora, a hundred years later, say around 1810 or so, 
the wisdom of that would have been vindicated completely, because the graveness 
of the French danger was there. But another hundred years later, when the 
French danger had faded into insignificance and Germany was the danger, to say 
nothing of now, the situation was entirely different. Well, you can apply this 
to any historical act which, if you knew all the consequences, would have 
been different. For example, in 19^5, the victory over Sazi Germany seemed 
to be an undisguised blessing and the policies of Tn*»n like* Seville flhaanbfyi^n 
seemed to be simply foolish, and yet two years later the situation had become 
so that one said, well, maybe Chamberlain didn’t go in the right way about it 
but if there had been a possibility of getting a German-Busaian war with the 
neutrality of the West it would have been infinitely wiser. Ghi«»M i "\ knew that 
of course all the time but he said - what was that phrase, ’one Uric in the 
cha i n of destiny at one time ’. Churchill foresaw what would happen. The Hazi 
danger was so pressing that no possibility of a different policy was serious, 
except the mitigations he suggested regarding the land in the Balkans and so on. 
Bow, after Churchill had stated this principle he says, well, if we cannot 
be guided by cons i d e rations of the unknown future, and being guided by what 
we can now know and foresee, this always means a severe limitation on the wisdom 
of our actions; what can we do? And he says there remains some principles 
which wo must certainly apply under an conditions. And he somewhere - 
I don’t know where that was - not inflicting unnecessary sufferings on human 
beings, and the honor of warriors, and fidelity to covenants. These are prin¬ 
ciples with which one mast comply in every situation and there one is safe. 
Regarding the prudential things no safety exists. Kow, that is a confirmation 
of Kant from an unexpected quarter, because I have no reason to assume that 
Cnurchill is a Kantian in any sense. 


You also did not emphasize enough, Kiss_, one point, when Kant speaks 

about this philosophy of history and the things which make for conflict and 
peace. What about religion, in this context? We must take this up later anyway, 
but still - because that is very important. 


( Religion is in itself a unifying influence as it is practiced but the 
vehicles of religion separate peoples.) 

In other words, the historical religions are divisive. A purely ratio nal 
religion would be unifying, but historical religions are divisive just as 
languages. And what is the unifying social force? 

( Cazzsnerce.) 

C omm e r ce, yes. I think Kant is in perfect sympathy with this development 
of Idle seventeenth wad eighteenth centuries. The influence of religion, i.e., 
of the historical religions, is to be replaced by Idle influence of commerce. 
And this commerce should of course go together with a rational religion, i.e.. 



IQ 


& unifying religion. These are great formulas r»n have h«a a to affignAn ufi 
success is all western countries. 

Row let us turn to the first edition of the guarantee of the guarantee 
of perpetual peace* of eternal peace* Bov* what is the main point? 

( Shat nature understood as a mechanism anA God's providence offers certain 
indi cations that peace can he established without men's morally willing 


Yes* hut what is the precise point? Which Kant makes here quite clear. 

®ie teleology is not theoretically known. What is theoretically known is only 
the mechanism of nature. For theoretical purposes* Kant says* the teleology 
is extrav aga n t . Z mean* there are some traces hut to develop this to a com¬ 
plete teleological doctrine we are not entitled. But if we start from the 
morel certainty, for example* say the demand to pursue perpetual peace* we 
are entitled on this basis, on the morel basis* to consider the mechanism whether 
it is not conducive to this morally required end. Zt is not theoretical know¬ 
ledge. Shat is the crucial point which Kant makes everywhere. So* in other 
words* the fact that nature guarantees the feasibility of perpetual peace can 
only be asserted or seen if we know the morel necessity of perpetual peace. 

One must say however that the formulations of Kant are very ambiguous. 
SametiEss he says that the mechanist of nature makes perpetual peace necessary. 
And that would of course seen that we can predict it* predict its about 

in the natural course of events* hut ha also has to qualify that. 

( Otere is a s i m i Jar question about the use of s the word 'legal'* He some¬ 

times uses it to mean any relationship of lav and sometimes the republican 

constitution is the only relation consistent with the rights of men. 

At least in the translation.) 

Yes. In which passage do you find that? 

( Z csnot find it right now.) 

The point is this: nature flavors the moral intention* hut it does not 
compel men. so that the freedom ressins unimpaired. 

Bov* when he speaks about the republican constitution-* this passage Z 
t hink we must read. About the nation of devils. That is very important. 

( Shat is at the bottom of page 29* in this Little Library edition.) 

Row* the republican constitution is the only one entirely fitting 
to the rights of man* hut it is the most difficult to establish 
and even harder to preserve* so that many would say the republic 
would have to he a nation of angels, because men with their selfish 
inclinations are not capable of & constitution of such a sublime 
form. But precisely with these inclinations nature comes to Idle 
aid of the general will established on reason* which is revered* 
even though impotent to he practiced. Thus* it is only a question 
of good organization of the state* *&ich does lie in man's power* 


whereby the powers of each selfish inclination ere sc arrange! 
in opposition that one moderates or destroys the ruinous effect, 
of the other. The CGnoequen.ee for reasoning is the same as if 
none of t hem had existed and man is forced to be a good citizen even 
if not a morally good person. The problem of organising the state, 
however, lard as it my seem, can be solved even for a rase of 
devils if only they are intelligent, and the problem is, given a 
multitude of rational beings, requiring universal lavs for their 
preservation, but each of whom is secretly inclined to exeunt himself 
from them, to establish a constitution is such a way that although 
their private intentions are wicked they ether with 

the result that their public conduct is the same as if they had 
had such intentions. 

'such evil intentions’. So, you see, that makes it perfectly clear. 

See political problem is an amoral problem although it has moral significance. 

A problem like this must be capable of solution. It does not require 
that we know how to attain the moral improvement of usn but only tfcxt 
we should know the mechanism of nature in order to use it on men, 
organising the conflict of the hostile intentions present in people 
in such a way that they must compel the&selves to submit to coercive 
law. Thus, a state of peace is established in which laws have force. 
We can see, eves in natural states, which are far from perfectly 
organised, that in their foreign relations they approach that which 
the Idea of right prescribes. This is so in spite of the fact tint 
the intrinsic element of morality is certainly not the cause of it. 

A good constitution is not to be expected from morality but, con¬ 
versely, a good moral condition of the'people is to be expected 
only under the good constitution. 

Let us stop hers. ’A good moral training, a good moral education, can 
only be expected from the good constitution. 1 That is a very important point, 
because if this is so, if the moral education of the people is something which 
nay contribute to the genuine morality of the people, why should it not be the 
purpose of civil society to take care of such a moral education? Or, as Shut 
puts it elsewhere, if outward decency civilizes cam, which does not to 
say moralizes, but still creates a preparation for sacralization, why should 
not this external decency belong to the functions of civil society? That is 
completely dash in Kant. 

In the next paragraph, when he speaks about law of nations, let us reed 
the beginning of that. 

The idea of international law presupposes the separate existence of many 
independent but neighboring states. Although this condition is itself 
a state of war, unless a federative union prevents the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities, this is rationally preferable to the amalgamation of states 
under one superior power, as this would end in one universal monarchy, 
and laws always lose in vigor what government gains in extent. Hence, 
a soulless despotism falls into anarchy after stifling what seems to be 
good. 


Yes. But here you see again an empirical consideration entering. There 



- s E - a Priori reason tiy there should not be a universal state which 'ey the 
fact teat it is one state would nta.kg irspossihle any war between perts of nan¬ 
kin* Eut there is of course a very great practical consideration ■ to which 
Kant refers, n a mel y, the feasibility of such a universal state, and whether 
that Is compatible with fre e d om . This question cannot be settled by a priori 
reason, and yet it is an important part of Kant’s allegedly a priori doctrine. 

Kant notes in the sequel, as we have read before, teat tee difference 
of religions can only be provisional, if there Is to be perpetual peace, 
whereas tee spirit of ccaserce, which is such a unifying thing, is not to be 
provisional. That was tea new society which was of course visualized by quite 
a few people since tee seventeenth century - Locke plays a great role there, 
Montesquieu, and Man&evilie. and ^ Ryr > Suite, and of course Kant M-mgaif too. 

By substituting eanEeree for religion one will lower men’s aspirations but 
sake them, much more traetible and nice people to each, other. That was this 
idea. And teat could bo said both by atheists and by theists of course, tesiart 
like Kant, but it was not compatible with adherence to religion in tee tra¬ 
ditional sense of tee term. Yes, one could say, a federation of republics 
united by the religion cf reason. That is tee concrete proposal, and you 
see here isnedistely that this is not an a priori proposal, because we have 
110 e £-1°—■ knowledge of tee effects of causerce. 

In tee second edition, tee secret article to perpetual peace, I believe 
that woe written by Ehnt somewhat with tongue in cheek. Because tee govern¬ 
ment cannot possibly reconcile it with their own dignity to admit that tee 
philosophers are Important. It must be a secret article that the philosophers 
bo permitted to contribute their books and articles on perpetual peace. 

( And also the philo sophers might find it compromising to their dignity 

to declare openly 'teat they were the author - according to tee first 

paragraph.) 

Knich is teat? 

( In tee first paragraph, second edition.) 

No. that does not refer to the philosophers. That refers to tee govern¬ 
ments. He, tee dignity of the philosophers is not involved. 

Here Kant makes this famous remark to which I referred you before that 
tee lawyers, the jurists, look down on the philosophers. You see, in. the 
old organizations there were. . . 


(change of tape) 

... he makes here tee point that contrary to tee ci«. -fn>g made by tee jurists 
for example philosophy and not law is truly tee higher thing, **nd tee more 
delicate thing regarding theology, where he says philosophy is said to be the 
maid of theology but one doesn't see whether philosophy carries - how does 
he translate it? 

( Whether she precedes or follows bearing her train.) 



Yes. la this edition it ie in quotes, 
ie Oidcr than Kent. I do not know, and it i 


so it is possible this fom.2a 
s not of great importance. 


Bov, the appendices ere i ndeed very important. I ve take up the 

second appendix now and the first appendix next time, because that is shorter. 
Kcv, the subject of the appendix is the relation of morals and politics. 

Sana contends that they are compatible but vith the understanding that politics 
must be subordinated to morals. And Kant's general political formula is: 
the shrewd-like serpents, and the moral formula is: without guile, nv*-- the 
doves. And he contends that these two demands can be reconciled. New, in 
order to show hov this is concretely possible Kant establishes a principle 
by teieh everyone can recognize whether a policy is moral or not, and that 
pri n c i ple is lie publicity of the maxim. Net of tee particular measure^ 
than icnot tee point, but tee maxim guiding tee measure. Can this be publicly 
defender or not? 2f it cannot be publicly defended it is certainly irsnoral. 

If it can be publicly defended it is not necessarily moral. So, publishability 
of tee m a y?is is a necessary but not sufficient condition. Now, of course there 
are quite a few maxims which are not moral, from Kant's point of view, but 
which are publicly defensible. Do you know of any Tna^rtwg which are immoral, 
from .Kent's point of view and yet publicly defensible? It is worthwhile to* 
consider that point. Hfcree occur to ms immediately; ‘my country right or 
wrong' xs puoliciy defensible. No one will lose an election or become unpop¬ 
ular with his society if he says teat. When Steven Douglas said, in tee con¬ 
troversy regar ding slavery in this country, that in a conflict between a negro 
ana a crocodile, he is on tee side of the negro, whereas in a conflict between 
a **hite and a negro he is on tee side of the white, end this is of course gener¬ 
ally acceptible everywhere. I may not have quoted literally but you sec this, 
tha*;, in other words, he feels a community between Mitsui f and the negro as 
a human being confronted with nan-human beirgs, like crocodiles, but if it 
is an intra-human - did I not pronounce this correctly'? Crocodile. All 
right. But if it is a conflict between a group cf human beings with another 
group cf human beings he sides with his own group. Well, you probably know 
other examples of tes same kind of statements which can safely be published 
and would not create any quarrel. But for this reason, Kant says, teat tee 
principle stated is only the necessary but not a sufficient condition. 


But let us also consider it from the other point of view. Kant regards 
the principle of tolerance as a demand of morality. What about the principle 
cf tolerance in a society based on intolerance? Is it there publicly defensible? 
I t h i nk it depends very much on tee circumstances. 


In other words, teat Kent seems to condemn absolutely is any temporizing. 
Any temporizing implies non-pub lishab ility cf the maxim. Only in lmoortsnt 
matters, at any rate. Now, Kant gives tee following example: the right of 
rebellion against a tyrant is not publicly defensible, fence, it is wrong. 

, teat do you say tc teat? Meaning this, you can never nske a law, 
say a constitutional law, in which there is a legal provision to tee effect 
that if tee government becomes tyrannical tee people may resist. Because 
if there is to be a clear legal provision teen there mist be i gg».i arrangements 
for how this can be arranged and teen of course tee people would be tee governor 
BEd not any government. That is Kant's point. But no government the 

governor by tee constitution, I mean no king, will permit teat, will acept 
tee government under any such condition. What do you say to this argument? 
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Biere is something very streets here. If you look that up in the section on 
civil lav where he speaks of that: 'is sedition or rebellion a legitimate 
a g£ n& f° r s people to throw off the oppressive power of a so-called tyrant* 

Do you have that? 

( It is on page k8.) 

Hh&t does he say after 'tyrant' in your translation? 

{ There's a Latin phrase.) 

Yes. exactly. That's very interesting. He says, 'a nan who is a tyrant, 
not by his title, but by the exercise.' The distinction is this, and that 
distinction is of course very old: there are two types of tyrants: tyrants 
who lack a title, m e a ning the mere usurper: and the other is the nan who has 
a title, the legitimate prince, who is tyrannical by the exercise of his power. 
Hov, Kant is here limiting the question very interestingly to rebellion against 
the legitimate ruler ruling tyrannically. Kant seems to allow here of rebellion 
against a usurper. I have never found elsewhere in Sant an Alim**™* to this 
very important distinction. But what about this point - is this really true, 
that it is impossible to m a i nt ain inoublic],principle that tyrannical rule gives 
the people the right to rebel? And 'does it necessarily frustrate any possible 
desire of the people to rebel if these conditions are given. 

( .... inaudible . . .) 

lo, that's easy because that's simply a part of fee lav of the country 
sad the conditions under which this law can be applied, or the yrsurm^r - in which 
s.t can be applied, are perfectly provided for by the positive law. The legnl 
5.6 not for one moment interrupted by an impeachment- whereas a rebellion 
Tnofffi o of course a suspension of the whole legal order. That's an entirely 
different proposition. But take Locke's thought for example, that there is 
«■ righu of the people to rebel, a right which is normally dornaat ana wn i 
become active only in cases of extreme sisgovernznsnt, is a right, which of 
course doesn't allow of a clear legal formulation, and therefore will not 
be a part of any written constitution - but I see a reason why this gboni <3 not 
be defended, although of course it would have to be defended judiciously in 
order not to Induc e people to ma ke a revolution for every little and transient 
cause. Siat's a matter of policy. 

( Of course the Declaration of Independence is not a constitution but it 
is a public document that states this.) 

Yes. 

{ It is interesting to see the example of this carried further, I believe, 
in the soviet constitution where there is a provision that any one of the 
republics can secede from the soviet union.) 

That's a different story. In a mere federation, a mere federation that 
is understood; that can be terminated according to the discretion of any of 
the federated members. 

( I was thinking that now when there seems to be a widespread belief in 
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Determination? 

( Preservation in all eases* Kant's idea is less oat of the way as far 
as ordinary belief is concerned.) 

Ko. on the contrary* Khnt's doctrine has had a terrific success I would 
say. If you th i nk of the famous formula, 'open covenants* openly arrived at'* 
"chct zb a consequ ence of Khst. The most radical con sequence. Surely it is 
not s urpri sing. Just as many other parts of Kant's doctrine are very well-known 
today from practice. The question is only whether they ere uwqnn .1 i -p -t y 
beneficial. 

( People could argue on the basis of present day theories that even a tyran¬ 
nical government has the right to preserve itself since all govenssasts 
hare the right to preserve themselves.) 

Yeo? And where is the difference? Kant doesn't deny that. 

{ 2s a way* if this doctrine becomes popular or becomes vide-spread then 
perhaps what he says is there. In other words* maybe he was looking 
forward to the time when everybody was sufficiently enlightened bo that 
then these principles would be more or less public thought* that there 
is no right to overthrew a tyrannical government.) 

So. I don't see it* because Kant is in this respect consistent. A tyrannical 
government has the right to preserve itself* ultla&tely on acral grounds* 
because some order of civil society is preferable to anarchy. That's the point. 

i But the empirical fact would seen to have been altered as a result of 
the success cf Kant’s doctrine. That is to say* what Kant says is less 
publicly defensible . . .) 

Today. Oh* I see. How would this affect the thing? How would this affect 
the over-all situation? Prom Kant's point of view the world become more 
moral than it was in the eighteenth century, because no right of revolution 
is sacrificed. I see. That's true. That's Kant's answer. That’s 
progress. 

( ... inaudible question . . .) 

There is the moral obligation to obey the established gov e r nm ent regard¬ 
less of how it is governed. You are morally obliged not to do certain things 
w h ic h are commanded* immoral things* but rebellion is the crime* the sin. 

( ... inaudible question . . .) 

Yes* but not quite. In a best state* a republic* as Kant '»»■’’ i« it « 
the republic is in a sense morally neutral but the republic is unqualifiedly 
morally superior to the monarchy* because the principle of freedom and equality 
is recognized in a republic end it is denied in a non-republic. 
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( toe t hin g is -very curious, that if the revolution is successful apparently 
the ousted king can't do anything about it.) 

Tea, sure. You n a an that mesne profiting from injustice. Yes, sure. 

That is Ida trouble with this kind of analysis because it cannot be absolutely 
moral without getting into trouble. 

{ Well, I think that’s why he hasn’t mentioned the usurper because I don't 
think in his doctrine there is such a thing as an usurper.) 

Yes, but lock at this case, that a fellow, having sufficient armed, men, 
and 12ie others are frightened, kills the ruling king, or expelB his and his 
family, and becomes the ruler of this community. He has cose to power clearly 
by a legal crime of the first order, and if the adherents of the expelled 
monarch would rally end get hold of that and execute for high treason, 

I think Kant could not well object to that. I think he cakes here an inter¬ 
esting exception in favor of the legitimate prince - the question is: let 
us assume this fellow has ruled for a generation, or so; then I think Kant would 
have to use this horrible argument, which, however, all political sen have 
always used, that time has a political, and also therefore a moral, meaning^ 
a prescription. Z don't see how on tie basis of a priori reasoning you 
establish it but you need inductive reasoning for that. Stability. And then 
it is a matter of prudential consideration. A new revolution is perhaps pre¬ 
ferable because this usurper lias misgoverned the country so much, but if this 
usurper would have to rule to the satisfaction of everyone, for one or two 
generations, whereas the legitimate family has misgoverned the country Z believe 
that would be a consideration important for every political person. But how 
Kent could build it into his scheme I don't see. But 1 found it remarkable 
that Shot all u d e s at all to this old distinction. As far as Z can see at the 
moment it is the only place where he does. 

Kgw, there are two more passages ve have to discuss, when he speaks, 
in the next paragraph., ’if a Belaboring power has grown to a tremendous size'. 

( to page 50.) 

If a neighboring power becomes formidable by its acquisitions and 
thus causes anxiety we cannot assume because it can oppress that 
it will and does this give a lesser power the right to attack it 
without having been injured by it? A state which made known that 
such was its design would produce the fear of evil even more cer¬ 
tainly and quickly, for the great power would steel a march on 
idle smaller, and the alliance of the scalier powers would be only a 
feeble reed against one who knew how to apply the n&xim, divide et 
impera . This maxim of political expediency, if made public, would 
necessarily defeat its own purpose. 

Surely, it proves that it is iagradent to utter this maxim, but does it 
prove the injustice of the maxim? For example. Gcmulka may wish to be in the 
position of Tito. Ee cannot possibly express this opinion or the me-rim on which 
this opinion is based, but can such a wish on his part be called unjust? Zt 
is hare to see. 
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■universally valid. He proposes another transcendental and affirmative prin¬ 
ciple of public right, ’the formula would be as follows'. Do you have that? 

( On page 5£.) 

All the so things which stood In need of publicity in order not to 
fail th ei r end agree with politics and right combined, for if they 
can attain their end wily through Felicity they must accord with the 
public universal end, happiness. And the proper task of politics 
is to promote this, that is, to make the public satisfied with its 
condition. If. however, this fl-im i« attainable only by msa-rsa of 
publicity, that is, by removing all distrust in the maxims of polities, 
the latter must conform to the right of the public, for only in this 
is the union of the goal of all possible. 

Bo you see any problem here? Is this a sufficient guarantee of the morality 
cf maxima of public law? If the maxims need publicity in order to achieve their 
end? You see there is a different case here. Let us see what Sant is trying 
to do. Formerly he said there are maxima which can be published and yet be 
immoral, namely if the government is so strong, so powerful, they they con 
publish their maxims without any fear, and yet the maxi ms are immoral. But 
if the maxim s ere of such a nature that they must be published - in the case 
of the gangsters this is merely an act of insolence that t hey publish their 
Baxi&s. They could achieve what they want even without publishing these, 
because there is a force. But wfaat>£a maxim which needs publication, publicity, 
in order to achieve its goal? Are they necessarily moral? 

( ... inaudible response. . .) <> 

Yee, sure. Think of the Holy Har of Islam. It would be absolutely 
impossible without publicity of the maxim. And from. Jfeat’s point of veiw that 
would not guarantee its morality at all. Or think of Hitler’s anti-Jewish 
policy in Germany. It would have been impossible without the publication of 
the maxim. And it is a question whether that agrees with morality. Certainly 
not froE-. Sant’s point of view. You see what Kant is driving at. It is not 
this particular formula but some formula of this nature had to be found if 
there is to be absolute certainty regarding moral knowledge, a priori knowledge 
of what is right and wrong. 

( Did Kant distinguish between something which is printed for the sake 
of asking people aware of something from one which is published for the 
sake cf convincing people of something?) 


I think convincing is meant because he means by mxims. The laws must 
of course be published in order to become effective. Shat goes without saying. 
But Kant speaks here not of the publication of laws or of regulations or orders 
but of the publications of maxims. 

( Does he mean that it is something the moment I see it I will say ’it 
is true*?) 

I can Judge of the intentions of the g over n m ent. And that is exactly what 
the Hazi government did. Of course it also used force to prevent resistance. 
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bu.1> without a considerable appeal bo public ooinion Idle whole fM wg would 
have been impossible. 


( Yes, but even so, as I understand Kaai Germany, it vasn *t the first time 
but the twentieth tine that people agreed.) * 

Well, there is something to that. The Sazis did not state that they frafl 
5^® ^ B ^ en ^^- ori prepare another var in order to recover the powers 
whicn Qersaay had lost in the first world war and beyond that j that would have 
been absolutely impossible to admit because the first world wear generation was 
still too preponderant, and the young classes were only growing up. But 
as for the policy of aband on i ng all d e m ocratic procedures proper, and especially 
the anti-newish policy, that was open ana no one could have any doubt about it. 
Oa the contrary, the delusions were rather that peonle said, oh, they won't 
do it, for seme reasons, but that they meant to do It was very clear. 

But X believe t he re is no question as to the impossibility of Kant's 
solution to this problem. The interesting question concerns the motive, and 
the mooive is, as X say, to have - do you resKSibsr the Aywnp 3 .A of idle *1 
year eld c h ild who can sey with certainty what is right and wrong - something 
of this kina, a perfectly evident truth, guiding politics, was also required 
for gooting thus solution. Because if there were no such roles, if there 
were rules which required prudence for their prooer application, the a priori 
doctrine would fall down to that extent. " — J —™”“ 

( reshape this formula is intended for the use of the thqt w -1 ^en 

to guide him through the contingencies of empirical politics sad not 
for the use of anyone with the Judgement of ? . .) 

Iro, what he says it that he wants to give a formula which would allow anyone 
to ^uags whether given maxims cf a politician agree or do not ag ree with 
morality. ideally. Go back from the end, when you have such a forenla like 
Wilson’s 'open covenants, openly arrived at’, what does it mss n? Such covenants 
c^now be immoral. X mass, the point is not altogether good, because 
of imo rality of course consists in one’s inability to defend what ore is pub¬ 
licly doing. Otherwise immorality consists to a considerable extent in de¬ 
ception. Well, generally speaking, for Kfenb X think the root of insaorelity 
©snsists in the fact that a 2 sn regards hiwaAi •? as an exception. Shis 
uuxs is a law, a morsl law, but X mske an exception in my case. X want tits 
others to be moral. Shat is, generally speaking, true of men, but I myself 
would ^ like to make a minor exception in my favor, and of course that X can 
only do stealthily. And therefore deception, or concealment, ie of the essence 
of immorality to than extent. Bow, uni vers slice that and you arrive at this 
use. 

( Y^ss, but, as you suggested, this formula does not save one from, prudential 
considerations or even from Machiavellian considerations. It 
ultimately on success.) 

Ko. Kant contends that this allows you to drew a dear Une between a 
Machiavellian and a moral policy. That he contends. A Machiavellian policy 
which is not publicly defeasible. More precisely, a Machiavellian, policy 
is not a policy which is in need of publicity to be successful. Well, I give 
you an example, to see what Kant means. The policy recommended by S&chiavelli 


in the Prince •was to liberate Italy from the barbarians. That me defensible 
at least in front of all Italians. I mean, that the Spaniards and French 
other opinions about that, as occupying powers, is another natter. Clearly. 

But what Machiavelli meant of course was this. Shis goal of liberating Italy 
must be achie ved by hook and crook, and this might very veil ****■•» the exter¬ 
mination of number of Italian princely houses and perhaps the destruction of 
same Italian repu bli cs, who preferred their autonomy to becoming Just parts 
of an all-Italian state. This Machi&velli flj . a not say because that was not 
publicly defe nsib l e because at that moment quite a few princes anfl republics 
would have said they would prefer to have the Spaniards in Saples and the 
French maybe in I om b s rdy rather than lose our independence to an Italian 
mon arch. So, M&c hi ava ni *s policy in this case not only did not publicity 
it was incompatible with publicity if it was to be successful. Hence, immoral. 
That happens some tins s. 

But the question is you can have it the other way around, where, if an 
liasoral prince, immoral in Kant's sense, has taken hold of a people as a whole, 
then the moral policy is not publicly defensible. The moral policy would become 
frustrated by publication. 

( Svan the moral politician, seeking to use this formula, would he not have 

to e ngag e in prudential calculations, whether or not the universalization . . 

Yes, sure. Absolutely. That Kant would assert. He has to wait for the 
opportune moment. Kant admitted this much. Sure. Yes, but I thdrtr Kant would 
say the moral politici an can say this. I will not make any constitutional 
changes unless there is the proper opportunity for that. But you meant to ask 
whether he can say that? Whether he would not become suspect to everyone else? 
Look at the policy of Roosevelt in the preparation for the second world war. 

If Roosevelt had ever said: I'm sure we must enter that war, but I will pre¬ 
pare American's entry into the war in a way which will be tolerable for lie 
s&Jority of the American people, that would lave ruined that policy. Sure* 

And the moral poiiticsn would be in a similar situation. He would say: I 
don't make any revolutions but if there is an opportunity for it then I will 
not hesitate to exploit that opportunity. Very well. Scaasthing of this kind 
is probably true. 

( . . -inaudible question . . .) 

Ho, I think the maxim is stated in this form. Toe ma-sHm ± S) living in 
a non-dsmccratic, non-republican, state: I will never work for Idle forceable 
overthrow of this non-republican, regime but if such an overthrow would take 
place without my affecting it in any way I will prevent as far as in me lies, 
a restoration of the non-republican regime. That's a maxim, and cannot be publicly 
defended, although it is a maxim which Kant himself would state. I tfrfnt one 
is able to say that. 

( Is it possible that Kant was really was setting over these iraarfma with 
a view to the recognition of a universal enlightenment? That would seem 
to be the only condition which, would begin to make practical sense.) 

I can only say that he certainly presents them as universal. ¥611, his 
notion was apparently this: up to now there has bean government by cabinets. 



end go''errmsnt "by cabinet? meant of course secretive policies. The rax: 
could never be known. But if vs have republican government, which is by it:: 
nature public, you know because the real debates take place not in a. cabinet 
but in public assemblies - you see, you nast- not forget that is the sum:? Kant 
who was sure that the republican governments as such by their nature arc jnri 
to peace whereas monarchical governments by their nature ere inclined to war*. 
If thin proposition sounds naive I refer you to other naive utterances of lint 
That is not the only case. And also the story of the eight year old child. 

( Besides, if everyone were enlightened why would it be necessary for the 
secret clause in his articles of definitive peace which contradicts the 
second appendix? It has to be secret.) 


In other words, a republican government would not regard it as so incom¬ 
patible with its dignity as a royal government. Yes. Sure. 

So, next time you, Mr. _, will read a paper, and then we have Be*. __ 

and Mr. 
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should be noted because of their importance. Nov, Kant says here - that is 
the discussion of what Kant regards as the fvuafemental alter .stives, the- fech 
iave2Jf.&n and the moral positions. Kent starts from the prerise that there 
is such a thing as morality, or honesty, and it must have the right of vay 
over against calculative prudence, because if you understand the meaning of 


the term then you see that morality, or honesty, is in its inner meaning sere- 
thing intrinsically good, which cannot he said of calculative prudence. 


The argument of Kent consists, one could say, of tv© parts. The first 
one is this: calculative prudence, or predicting science you can say, cannot 
give ue any certain guidance as to what will be profitable, but morality car, 
tell us with certainty what is right. So tbs only certain guidance can be given 
only by morality. 


Kent turns then to what can be called the strong point of the realists, 
of the Machiavellians. The factual basis of right will always be fore. iSeni 
admits that, but distinguishes this true premise from, a problematic Kaehiaveliis 
conclusion, namely, that force will never bow to aright, or force will never ab¬ 
dicate. The srgvanssLfc it familiar to all of you from Marx. Share is no possi¬ 
bility of a peaceful application of the bourgoisis. To this Kant- replies as 
follows. This conclusion is necessary indeed, if there is no morality, but if 
there is morality the conclusion does not fellow at all. Sant's point stated 
is. more general terms is: the Machiavellian or empirical politician docs 
not knew anything of the possibilities of nmn. Ee knows how men ordinarily 
behave but he is blind to the fact that men need not behave in that way, to 
the possibilities of asm. And this I think we must keep in mind for the dis¬ 
cussion of Kant's whole moral doctrine, because thfit distinction is really 
crucial. A prediction finds its absolute limit in the fact that man can act 
morally. So, there is never a certainty in this respect. 


I think ve turn now to one passage which will lead us immediately over 
tc the moral teaching of Kant proper, and that is this. In the first Appendix, 
the seventh paragraph from, the end. Give me year edition. I wonder whether 
it is complete in your edition. No, I think he omitted that. 


( Page hO in this edition.) 


In order to sake practical philosophy consistent with itself we 
must first decide the following question: dealing with the problems 
of practical reason must we begin from its material principle, the- 
end as the object of free choice, or from its formal principle, which 
is based merely on freedom in its external relation? Pram which 
comes the following law: act so that thou canst will that thy 
maxim can be a universal law, be the end of thy action what it will. 
Without doubt, the latter determining principle of action will 
stand first, for, as a principle of right, it carries unconditional 
necessity with it, whereas the former is obligatory only if vs as¬ 
sume the empirical conditions of the ends set before us, that is to 
say, that it is an end capable of being practically realized. And 
if this end, as for example the end of perpetual peace, should also 
be a duty, this same duty must necessarily have been deduced from 
the formal principle governing the maxi m s which guide external action. 



Nov, the first principle is the principle of the political moralist* 
the problem of constitutional, international, and cosmopolitan law,* 

are . . . 

She political moralist means the Machiavellian. 

. . . are mere technical problems. The second, to our formal prin¬ 
ciple on the other hand, as u, principle of the moral politician 
who regards it as a moral problem, differs widely from the other 
principle in its methods of bringing about perpetual peace, should 
be desired not only as a material goal but also as a state of things 
resulting from our recognition of the precepts of duty. 

Mow, that is an extremely telescoped statement of Kant’s whole moral 
philosophy. And also of course a very crude statement. But let us leave it 
at that for the time being. No end c?n be unconditionally obligatory, be- 
cause every end requires a mesis for uctualisstion, and whether the means 
are available or not depends on empirical enquiry. Therefore, we cannot take 
cur bearing?, in morality, which consists of unconditional d em ands, by any ©ids. 
We must take cur bearings by a formal principle, Kant says. By the way, he 
doesn't say here ’material good’ but ’physical good'. But that is not very 
important, because in the sequel he specks of our physical or moral advantage., 
treating them simultaneously. Therefore this inexact translation is not very 
valuable. You see. what we say already iu Kant 1 s political philosophy, that 
the principle of right -is independent of Vue pax-pose for which that freedom is 
needed, the same applies to Kent’s moral i'oilosophy. Why that is so, why 
the aim or purpose is given a secondary petition - it comes in in Kant, and 
it comes in in a very important way, but ii a strictly derivative vsyj the 
moral end can be posited cn the basis of th.< formal law. For example, if the 
end is urn, that man con never be used as a acre means, this follows from 
the formal moral law, and is not a presuppos.tion. Why Kant proceeded in that 
way we rrist try to see. Yes? 

( Isn : t be forced, thoi:gh, to formulate thi formal,law in such a way that 

it would not involve empirical impossibilities?) 

That, he declares, is not necessary. I man, that is taken care of by 
the nature of reason, the formal iterative being a dictate of reason. And 
reason cannot, it seems, contradict itself, although there is a certain dif¬ 
ficulty created by the dialectics. We must seu hov Kant lays a foundation 
for this formal ethics. 


Before we turn to this question vs may cc well to remind ourselves of 
the way in which Rousseau stated the problem, lecause there is no question 
that Kant's doctrine has teen developed on the- basis of Rousseau. Eov 
does Rousseau put the question? The doctrine if the general will. Everyone 
enters society as a selfish being, for the sale of his self-preservation, cal¬ 
culating that if he does rot live together witi others under law he will not 
be able to preserve himself. And now the quesiion arises as to what is happening 
to birr, when he enters society. Ee enters it xv.der the conditions that he be 
equal with everyone else, and not to be personally dependent on anyone else, 
but of course that he must be subject to the pc car of the community, which 
would protect each in his self-preservation. This protection takes place 
in the form of the execution of equal laws. So, everything depends then on 
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In the fora of the execution of equal lavs. So, everything depends then on 
Idle law, because the execution of the law is obviously dependent on the law. 

She law in a such well-ordered republican society ©verges in its intrinsic 
justice by the generalization of the particular will, as Rousseau calls it, 
meaning - I have said this many times but I must repeat it - I don’t want to 
pay any taxes. I transform that into the fora of a bill that no taxes ought 
to be laid, m e an ing, that what is to begin with only my selfish will takes 
on the form of the will of society, the will of all, and therefore I have to 
suffer from the foolishness of my will as much as 2 may gain from any advantage. 
She justice of the lav is achieved by the generalization of the particular will. 
Here, you see, the justice is not define! in any substantative terms, of commu¬ 
tative or distributive justice, or anything of this kind. It is defined ex¬ 
clusively in terms of the generality. 

Kcv, Rousseau goes one step_forther, very clearly only in a single pa,esage 
of the Social Contract . Chapter 8 if I remember well. ‘By virtue cf civil 
society man acquires the moral freedom, which alone makes man truly master of 
himself, for the impulse of mere appetite is slavery, and obedience to the law 
which one has prescribed to oneself is freedom’. Rousseau does not speak 
here of civil freedom but of moral freedom, but there is an important parallel 
between the two, because also the political lav which is voted in a public 
assembly, where everyone has the vote, is of course in a sense also a lav which 
S impose upon myself, even if I remain in the minority. And -feat is vhat 
Rousseau means, that in a well-ordered state everyone remains as free as he 
wes heretofore. Ee does not obey any law to thfe making of WMflh he has not 
contributed. In this sense, he obeys only lavs which he has imposed on himself. 
But in a more radical way this is true of any moral law which is a lav which 
nan has prescribed to himself, and therefore morality is identical with freedom. 

One could say of Rousseau that the same is true of Kant, that the political 
lav, in a republic of course, is a prefiguration of the moral law. In both 
cases men obey only lavs which they have imposed on themselves. Morality is 
identical with self-legislation. Identical. So that if you do net obey a 
lav, which you have not imposed on yourself, you are sub-moral. Kot necessarily 
immoral, but sub-moral. This is the crucial teaching of Rousseau, but not de¬ 
veloped-by Rousseau in any way, which Kant takes over and to which he gives 
the basis. 

We must now tram to the philosophical writings of Kant proper. We take 
nov the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, because we started from the 
periphery, from the political consequences of Kant’s teaching, and that is a 
perfectly legitimate procedure because only in this my one understands nrnrf-. 
better vhat the thinker in question is driving at, in practical terms. What 
political, massive practical, conclusions follow from this moral teaching? 

But of course what one misses by this procedure is the understanding of the 
reasoning of the thinker himself. What brought Kant into the direction of 
this teaching regarding perpetual peace, constitutional law, and so on, which 
ve have discussed. Up to now ve left it at the remark, which is all right as 
far as it goes, that this tradition had been developed in the seventeenth 
end eighteenth centuries and Kant takes it over, but by t aking it over into 
a. different context he finds a nev basis for it which it did not have before. 

But from Kant’s point of view, from the point of view of Kant’s systematic ex¬ 
position it is of course different. The new foundation is the beginning and 
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the acceptance of, -say, Roucsciu's teaching Is a consequence of his alleged 
discovery of the true principles cf morality* S3e have put, in other words, 
the cart "before the horse, but ;ox* sound pedagogical, and other, reasons, but 

now we must tum to the horse, fed that we will do now and ask Mr._to read 

his paper. 

(student reads his paper.) 

She last part was somewhat speculative but I appreciate very meh the 
effort which has gone into it. V few mentions S can mention: there were too 
may to take cognisance while ycv. vent. 


Row, I think it is perfectly correct whet you said that according to 
Ksnt the moral statesman, and 1 £.;sume you take a very broad-minded and intell¬ 
igent statesman, has no higher r.MiS than the moral artisan. I believe that 
correct. But as for the distilction you made between Socratic wisdom and 
Sovretie ignoieace I would say, t’.th from Rousseau's and East's points of view. 
They are identical, namely it aecu to know the limits of human knowledge, 
that Is ignorance, but on the othir hand, to know well what is within man's 
coaroeh-mca, that is positive visd u. You meant that. 


I .\saafc that they didn't diet anguish between them, 
then, together and confuse the:, I thought.) 


They seemed tc pat 


Eo, n:.t confuse them. I hhirt that would require a long study, but their 


aesert5.cn io that they arc identic cl. Their assertion, 
a conclusion Mulch we esn draw. 


East is not merely 


You made at a certain point e. distinction between two kinds of inclinations 
which I Sid not understand. 

( She distinction was that Sent .Ivsys talks about inclinations, desires. 

Ea uses rather mild terms, and doesn't use 'passion'.) 

That is correct. 


( And the question I ask is it my be easier to believe that the categoric 
imperative could control inclined ions but it might be larder for us to 
accept that it could control pas-ions.) 


For Kent that is no problem. The difference is this: 'Inclination'is 
a traditional term, the meaning of whish las. somewhat shifted in Kant. The 
natural inclinations, as natural incilmtions, are, in the traditional teaching, 
of course, unimpeachable, and passions would be more or less perversions of 
the natural inclinations. Sow, whatever the relation between inclinations 
and passions may bee, it goes without a lying for Kant that we can control 
our passions, and a sign of our lacking morality is if we do not do that. 

But that certainly has very much to do with the question of the peculiar meaning 
which the teres 'inclination' acquires In Kant, to which we must turn later. 

Teen, you noted the silence on justice on the first few pages and you said, 
because justice is independent of the gill. Bid you say that? 

( I said we could think that justice would be a virtue. It would be good. 



whether the will was good or net.) 

Kg, no. That is certainly not what - Kant implies what I meant "by a 
previous remark, "because Justice necessarily implies a good vill. 1 mean, 
a can who doesn't have a good vill cannot "be Just, whereas Kant asserts you 
can be temperate or courageous without having a good vill. I will take this 
up later, "but Z had to take issue with what you said. 


And then there vas a final point, regarding common sense and coarsen under¬ 
standing. If I understood you correctly, you said that Kent refused to accept 
the reference toocasmaon sense which Hume's critics had made, hut in his morel 
teaching he bases himself on cozsoen sense. Xs that the point ■which you made? 

( That would te the problem, hut it is solved because he is t alking about 
different things.) 

Aha. 

( Its always understanding in the first case.) 

Yes, but that is net very clear. One could s&y this, in such moral matters 
C 02 E 20 EL sense is competent, but if questions arise which require special training 
and special efforts common sense is no longer sufficient. So, for example, 
common sense is perfectly clear, according to Kant, regarding the moral lay, 
but as for the theoretical understanding of the moral lav eonsaon sense is not 
competent, and therefore Eant has to write his bock. A 6±mple men of honesty 
knows as much about morality, according to Kant, as the wisest man might know. 
But, as for the status of aarality, and the relations, for example, "between 
freedom and necessity, of course he doesn't know anything, because one has to 
stuly in order to get clarity about that. Otherwise the paper was quite satis¬ 
factory. 


Hov, let us first consider the Preface which you rightly considered also. 

A few points should "be added perhaps. How, Kant begins with the traditional 
distinction of philosophy end the three sciences, physics, ethics, end logic. 

This distinction is not the Aristotelian distinction but a distinction which 
was made in the school of Plato. It is older then the Aristotelian distinction. 
And Kant Eays it is perfectly all right. Only one has to see the ground of 
that distinction and Eant gives that ground. And the most important consideration 
here is this, that as far as the material philosophic disciplines, physics 
and ethics, are concerned, as distinguished from logic, the distinction is "based 
on the distinction between nature and freedom. An exhaustive distinction. 

There cannot be a third philosophic discipline from, this point of view, "because 
there is no alternative to nature and freedom, and physics deals the lavs 
of nature end ethics deals with the lavs of freedom. 

Here the usage calls for some attention, ids subject of moral philosophy is 
the moral law. The moral lav was traditionally also called, although there 
are minor distinctions, the natural lav. The precise difference, if I sm not 
mistaken - Father Buckley will correct me - is this, that the moral lav was 
a term applied to pert of the law of the Old Testament, consisting of the moral 
lav, the ceremonial law, and the Judicial lav, whereas the law of which moral 
philosophy proper speaks was called the natural law. Is this not substantially 
the situation? 
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( As ffer as I know.) 

At any rate, there was, - for example, Z remember from Hobbes : statement, 
all writers say the moral law is identical with the natural lav, and that must 
have had some pre-history. Otherwise he would never have written it that 
way. But, at any rate, the moral law could be called the natural lav. Kant 
makes it clear here by his usage that the moral lav cannot be called in pro¬ 
priety the law of nature. It can only be called the law of freedom. So this 
indicates already one very grave point. The moral law has nothing to do with 
nature. This is already indicated by this usage. 

Furthermore, Kant makes it clear that these three disciplines, physics, 
ethics, and logic, are partly empirical and partly purely rational. The purely 
rational he calls a priori , the empirical he calls a posteriori . How, these 
terms had originally a very different meaning from the meaning which they ac¬ 
quired in Kant. The original was that a priori reasoning means rea¬ 

soning from causes to effects, from what is earlier, prior, to what is later, 
posterior, whereas a posteriori reasoning is reasoning from effects to causes. 

But than, as far as I can see under the influence of Liebnitz, a priori reasoning 
fwmia to TivMtn reasoning from concepts, the concepts, the essence of the thing, 
being necessarily the cause of the thing. Reasoning from concepts as distin¬ 
guished from experience. And Kant gives the distinction this meaning which 
since his time has become rather generally accepted: a priori reasoning is 
reasoning which is in no way based on experience. 

You observed, I‘m sure, that Kant uses here physics and natural philo¬ 
sophy as synonyms of course. That was still the old usa g e, familiar to you, 
in this country, from the society in Philadelphia, founded by Benjamin Franklin. 

Sow is it called? Institution, or association, f6r natural philosophy? And 
natural philosophy here means simply natural science . . . 

(change of tape) 

. . . Kant makes another distinction which must not be misunderstood. Kant 
haB spoken of the fundamental distinction of philosophy into physics, ethics, 
and logic. Hie had not referred to metaphysics, which, according to the Aris¬ 
totelian tradition, was a part of philosophy. Why did he not do that? 

( So said there is a metaphysics of ethics and a metaphysics of physics, 

that metaphysics has two parts and each is a sub-division.) 

That is the error which I try to dispel. Kant did not mention Metaphysics 
because metaphysics, in the Aristotelian and traditional sense, is not possible 
according to Kant. Let us that transcendent metaphysics. This is impossible 
But there is a metaphysics which is possible and that we may call lanan ent 
metaphysics, and this imman ent metaphysics is, in the case of nature, the meta¬ 
physics of nature, which is the a priori doctrine of nature as empirically 
accessible, and the metaphysics of morals is al so one which is absolutely 
within the limits of human reason. So, the metaphysics of nature and the 
metaphysics of morals are disciplines, rational disciplines, within the limi ts 
of hi gsan reason, disciplines possible on the basis of the criticism of pure 
reason. That is necessary in order to understand Kant's usage. Metaphysics 
of nature has nothing to do with metaphysics old-style. It is something like 
the most general part of Newton's physics, not more than that. The status 
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of the metaphysics of morals is somst&at different. Now, just as metaphysics 
of nature is the oasis of empirical physics, metaphysics of morals is the 
basis of a corresponding empirical discipline, which Kant cal Is practical anthro 
pclogy. Practical anthropology is the empirical doctrine regarding morals. 

Kant had written such a book. Well, he gave lectures on this subject regularly 
end they were published: Metaphysics in Pragmatic Intention . It s character 
appears perhaps most clearly from the following remark: somewhere there he 
distinguishes between psychology and anthropology. The book would ordinarily 
be called, I believe, a psychological book, but Kant refuses to call it that 
way because psychology is a discipline which would deal with the soul as an 
incorporeal substance. We know nothing of the soul as an incorporeal sub¬ 
stance. He calls this discipline anthropological because it is strictly 
empirical and deals with man’s inner experience as empirically known, with 
a view to - however, to that extent it has a practical meaning - with a view 
to the Improvement of men, to the training of men, with a view to both happiness 
and morality. , 

After having made this distinction, Kant states a reason why a strictly 
a priori doctrine, strictly non-empirical doctrine of morals is necessary. 

Kant contends it is necessary not only for theoretical reasons, in order to 
have tldyness in our philosophical theory, but it is also necessary for moral 
reasons. Do you remember the reasoning which he gives for that? tfhy does 
morality demand, and not only theoretical tidyness, that morals be strictly 
a priori? s 

( One reason he gives is that there wouldn’t be any other sure basis of 
moralityj you couldn’t base it on experience because you can’t know 
it completely.) 

More precisely, to the extent to which we are guided decisively by ex¬ 
perience in our moral judgments to that extent our moral judgaent is not pure, 
morally pure. Morality is of such a nature that it can only be a priori or 
net at all. The reasons we will gradually see. 

How, there is a passage which we should read. Page 51, bottom. 

Since my purpose here is to direct to moral philosophy I narrow the 
proposed question to this: Is it not of the utmost necessity to 
construct a pure moral philosophy which is completely free from 
everything which may be only empirical and thus belong to anthro¬ 
pology. That there mu& be such a philosophy is self-evident from 
the common idea of duty and moral laws. Everyone must admit that 
a law, if it is to hold morally, that is, as a ground of obligation, 
must imply absolute necessity. 

In other words, that alone proves it. A law derivative from experience 
cannot have absolute necessity. Which is, by the way, today generally admitted. 
Sc, since the moral law has this character it cannot be of empirical origin. 

He must admit that the command: Thou sh&lt not lie, does not apply 
to man only, as if other rational beings had no need to observe it. 

The ssme is true for all other moral laws properly so-called. He 
must concede that the ground of obligation here must not be sought 
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in the nature of nan or in the circumstances in which he is placed 
but sought a priori solely on the concepts of pure reason, and that 
every other precept which rests on principles of mere experience, 
even a precept which is in certain respects universal, so far as 
it leans, in the least, on empirical grounds, perhaps only in regard 
to the motive involved, may be called a practical rule but never 
a moral law. 

Yes, you see here another reason, to which 1 referred before. The moral 
law must be of such a kind as to apply equally to all rational beings, men 
or non-men, i.e.. angels and gods. That is a crucial, point. 

How, this I mentioned on an earlier occassion, that this had a pre-history, 
and had something to do with all the great questions of divine justice raised 
by various theological doctrines, and where some theologians were inclined to 
say that God's justice cannot be measured by human notions. Or, to state it 
differently, if you define justice in human terms, as Aristotle did in his 
Ethics for example, then this justice cannot be applied to God, as Aristotle 
says, because God does not engage in exchange, commutation. This kind of 
justice would be wholly inapplicable to that. 

And prior to Kant, Leibnitz had already made a change in this respect. 

The traditional definition of justice was: justice is the perpetual, will to 
give everyone what is his, what belongs to him. But does anything belong to 
man from the point of view of God? Is not everything which. idLan's, by this 
very fact, God's? Therefore, God cannot be just or unjust to man. Kan is 
God's property. Therefore, Leibnitz says, for this as wall as for other 
reasons, ve must define justice in such a way tha£ it is equally applicable to 
God and to man, and he defined it therefore as: love tempered by wisdom. 
Benevolence tempered by wisdom. Benevolence tempered by over-all considerations 
of the needs of the whole universe, for example, is justice. And that of course 
is applicable to God as well as to man. 

But vp must keep this in mind, that this is one major motive for Kant for 
his a priori ethics. Ethics cannot be based on the nature of men and on can's 
natural inclinations, because this leaves us unprotected, if I may say so, 
against God, and Kant wants to find a principle which binds God as well as 
main. And here of course from this it follows immediately that the moral law 
cannot possibly be called a law of nature, a natural lav, because it cannot 
be derived from any nature. 

In the immediate sequel there is also a passage of some importance. Will 
you read that? 

Thus, not only are moral laws together with their principles essentially 
different from ail practical knowledge in which there is anything 
empirical but all moral philosophy rests solely on its pure part. 

Applied to man it borrows nothing from knowledge of him, anthropology 
but views him a3 a rational being, a priori lavs. 

In other words, the applied morality, we could say, gives a priori laws 
but considering the peculiar character of man. The simple example is this: 
the pure will, or the good will, of which Kant speaks, that applies equally 



to all rational ‘beings, cut duty toes 
rational being can have duties as is : 
possible opposition to tbs pars -rill, 


•' apply to God, because only sad. u 
err 7 way limited, as has to bias all i 
Thai is wh&t be means. There is a 


certain zeodification of this unqusli lied moral law with a view to man in gsr 
without however being based on any empirical principle. 


d. 


Ho doubt these laws require a power of Judgment sharpened by experience 
partly in order to decide in what cases they apply and partly to 
procure for then an access to nan’s vill. 


That's all we need. You see, I .’at here admits the importance of e power 
of Judgment sharpened by experience. Eiere Is a certain tension between this 
admission and other remarks which wi have read and of which you gave us an 
account* We must see what is finally the Kantian view on this subject. 

In -the sequel, in the next psr/.graph, Eant speaks very esrphatically of 
the distinction between legality aiu morality. One could put it th is way: 
if there rare no distinction between legality end morality, morality would 
not have to be c priori . Lst us re,.i. 


A metaphysics cf morals in therefore iniispenshble, not merely because 
of motives to speculate ci seeming tbs course of a priori practical 
principles which lie in pa's- reason, but also because morals themselves 
remain subject to all kina of corruption so long as the guide 


supreme norm of their ccruct estimation is lacking, 
sufficient to that which cteuld be morally good that 
to the law ... 


For it is not 
it conform. 


To the moral law. 




... to the moral law: it mst be done for the seke of the moral law. 
Otherwise the conformity la merely contingent aid. spurious, because, 
though the immoral ground say indeed now and than produce lawful 
actions, more after, it brings forth unlawful cues. But the moral 


law can be found in its r l.lty anti- genuineness, which is the cent- 
concern of the practical i hirers else than in a pure philosophy. 


Therefor 


T’f* 


it there can be no moral n 


Ls, that is, metaphysics, must lead the way, and without 


L*Lo ^ # 


Bov, feat is an example of what Kant tans, 


you 


That is all wo need now*. 

between a moral teaching, which ir/ aces us to act according to law but not 
for fee sake of the law? Kell, a :*lnple example is utilitsxleniGn. Kher 
are told e moral action consists u actions for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, nothing is said as to ycur motive, you may dc feat out of 
calculation, because you say the., CYnerally speaking it pays if you are a nice 
feller and feat is that. But y.ru e^v generally speeding it pays, because there 
are cases in which it pays no^ to be v nice fellow, especially if you ere net 
detected. That is the impurity which Kant has in raind. If we want to have 
laws which are not subject to any Qualifications of a prudential or experiential 
nature then these laws rust be a priori . They alone guarantee not only feat 
our actions are arterially good but feat they are also good in their motives. 

it 




role c? prudence is without exception, whereas Kant wants to be sure of a lav 
which has no exceptions. Well, generally stated: if ws are conmaaded to act 
morally this allows of no exception. If you take a very specific rule, like returning 
deposits, there exceptions acre possible but on the general level exceptions 
are impossible. Therefore this cannot have empirical basis. 

Hov then. Bant speaks in the sequel - you mentioned it in your paper - 
of the purpose of this particular writing of the Foundations of the Metaphysics 
of Morals . Boat is really, one can say, a kind of first draft of the Critique 
of Pure Reason . The two books supplement each other, and of course in very 
important respects the Critique of Pure Reason is much more subtle end elaborated, 
but on the other hand the moral pathos appears more clearly here. 

{ Don’t you mean the Critique of Practical Reason? ) 

Did I say - Practical Season of course. Many more Idlings could be said 
about the Preface but leave it at that, and turn now to the first section. 

How, the difficulties are overwhelming, and I will try to see how I can begin 
a discussion. I am almost sure we will need the next meeting for further dis¬ 
cussion of this section which is of some practical importance to Mr. _and 

&*. _ (students who are to read next two papers.) 

Kovr, Kant says first: the good will is the only thing which is unqualifiedly 
good. .And he says in the sequel, to make this quite clear, that the good will 
is the highest good in the world or outside of it, meaning, it applies to God 
as well as to man. It is very hard to come to one's senses, if I may say that, 
if one is confronted by these two very powerful pages, and says, 'is it not 
obvious'. That is at least the reaction I always experience whenever I read 
these two pages. And yet there are certain obvious difficulties. 

I will ask you generally first. Do you see any difficulty in Kant's 
assertion? Or does it make full sense that everything else, everything else, 
however good it may be, can be misused, and the only thing which cannot be 
misused is the good will? I mean, lest we are impressed by some very great 
achievements of men, very great capacities. Yet, but they surely am be mis¬ 
used. There is no question. And Kant says, if there is anything which is 
unqualifiedly good, and even the highest thing, can only be that which is radically 
Immune by its nature against misuse. What about that? 

( The difficulty is putting will above nature itself. That is applied to 

God as well as man, taking the whole range of its extension.) 

Yes, yes. 

( I mean, for example, to make an immediate objection, there is divine 

reason or intellect.) 

Kant would say that God's intellect is perfectly good only because it is 
connected with the divine, i.e., good, will. 

( In the traditional notion this is rooted in the nature that reason guides 

will.) 

Exactly. That Kant tries to exclude. Yes? 



( Ons question which edmes to my ssind is what happens if someone in a 
position of authority, like a general of an army, and he has the test 
will in the world hut he doesn't have the substantive knowledge that 
saves his men*} 

Yes, but one could say this: if he lacks this knowledge because of 
guilty ignorance then of course he is norally guilty and it is his bad will 
because he didn't acquire the knowledge. If he was imposed, say a man who 
was a very good butler is imposed by a foolish oriental monarch as a general 
of his army, then he is of course guiltless. Se simply obeys this authority 
artd he can't be blamed. A good will means in Kant necessarily that you rake 
every effort to do the right thing. In other words, a full endeavor is required 
but if your endeavor is extremely limited, if you are paralyzed for example, 
in the possibility of your endeavor, then you are not guilty for that. So, 
it is only the good will, which includes the masrf™™ endeavor possible, that 
is what Kant implies, that good will is the only thing which is unqualifiedly 
good, and even the highest good, because every other good depends, as far 
as its goodness is concerned, on being well-used, i.e., used by a good will. 

( I wonder if this statement is intelligible. Otherwise men wouldn't accept 
the distinction between the noumenal and phenomenal worlds.) 

Kant denies - we can say that only after we have criticised successfully 
and legitimately Kant's teaching regarding the pure will, the good will. Then 
we must of course raise the question of what induced Kant to present this teach¬ 
ing, and then vs may find one of the roots in the peculiar teaching of the 
Critique off Pure Reason , but Kant claims to start from scratch here, not pre¬ 
supposing the results of the Critique of Pure Reason . 

( ... Inaudible question . . .) 

Yes, the actions are implied in a way. Let us take the example given by 

Mr. _. A very great statesnsn, who acts virtuously on a large scale. He 

could act in this way because he had a very good upbringing, both at home and 
maybe from Harrow of the University of Chicago, and other things, and further¬ 
more because he has marvelous natural gifts. But what is really the object 
of praise strictly understood? I mean, we praise all kinds of things, & mar¬ 
velous house, and we praise the owner, end that is of course silly because the 
owner may not have anything to do with it except that he paid the architect, 
and no one is to be praised for the mere possession of money. So, what pre¬ 
cisely is worthy of praise? Now, the traditional teaching is that praise 
attaches to the act of virtue. That he had a good upbringing is not his merit. 
It is to some extent his meritythat he lent h im self to being brought up well 
and not to run away from the paternal despotism of his parents at ‘too early 
a date. But still, the merit is more of the parents than of him. Similarly, 
that he has greet gifts, even outstanding gifts, is not his merit. What is 
meritorious, strictly speaking, is the use he made of these opportunities. 

The good will. And Kant finds something spurious and superficial in our.ordi¬ 
nary praise, because there we do not make a distinction between what is truly 
the merit of this man, strictly understood, and what is sot his merit. That 
he got these opportunities is not his merit. That he accepted them is his 
merit, i.e., the good will. That he is the point he has in mind. And one 
could say the same about the architect; that is at least Kant's assertion. 
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The archite oh -who builds bis house, for which we prai.se him and not the wealthy 
owner, what did he do? He made a good use of his native faculties. He cul¬ 
tivated then properly, end so on, and so on. But the faculties were given. 

We have to praise - be has to praise God for that. I use this expression 
deliberately because you will see that it is of crucial Importance. I say 
this in hopes of proving it. 

What Kant is concerned with is with isolating the elements for which alone 
men is fully responsible. We can state Kant*6 thesis from the outset as follows: 
morality is freedom. Morality is autonomy. The purity of morality cons!ste¬ 
in its autonomous character, in man’s him«gi-r determining. Bov, all things 
given to him are not dependent on his determining. What is dependent on his 
determining is only the use he makes of it, i.e., the good will. So, in other 
words, the Kantian doctrine of the good will, while appearing at first glance 
as a teaching inspired exclusively by the concern with purity of form is at 
the same time concerned with man ’3 freedom. The two things shift into each 
other and. they are not easily distinguished. 


But I would like to proceed as follows and link it up with an older dis¬ 
cus rion of which I happen to know. ’Bov, I start first as follows: simply 
confronted with the text, one could say, why is there only one thing which is 
unqualifiedly good? For example, why not speak of many beauties of art and 
nature which exist? Why not say there are many kinds of goods? Kant’s answer 
would £3em to be that they can be misused. To which one could very well reply: 
what you call misuse is a distortion and therefore not a misuse proper. It 
is not a use at all. If someone takes a noble work and uses it for ignoble 
purposes ore could rightly say it is not properly called a misuse. It is a 
distortion, sad therefore not a use at all. Be uses a part of it, taken out 
of the context, which is no longer a use of the whole thing. But one could 
argue as follows: perhaps. Bov, let us take the admiration for something 
beautiful, a pure feeling of admiration for something beautiful. How can this 
be called cuaiifiedly good? Kant’s answer.is it may distract us from something 
more important, and therefore it cannot be something unqualifiedly good. If 
you surrender to some beauty, say a play, and neglect your old grandmother, 
who needs your help badly, that is the most improper use of your time. So, 
in other words, only the most important thing can be unqualifiedly good. , Hot 
that other things are not good in themselves, but there are times and circus- 
stances for that, whereas there sere no times end circumstances for decency. 

For particular eets. of decency of course, but in every case of conflict, the 
desands of decency or morality override that. Still, however this may be, 
this is not unimportant because it implies one thing, that there may very well 
be other good things which do not derive their goodness from the most important 
good. Granting that the good will is the highest, that it has the right of way, 
that does not mean that all good things are derivative from it. And therefore 
that creates a certain problem. 

But I come now to the main thing, and that is a discussion which we find 
in Plato’s Gorgias , in the first section. Soma say rhetoric is the most 
wonderful thing, the highest art, but he has to admit that there are crooks 
who misuse it. The art of swaying people by speech can be used for bad purposes. 
He admits it. To which Socrates replies, in substances: then rhetoric cannot 
be the highest art. The two assertions, rhetoric is the highest art and 
rhetoric can be misused, ere contradictory. We must seek for an art regulating 
the use of rhetoric. This would be the queen, regulating rhetoric. We must 
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£3f;L- for an art which carnet be misused. Tale, art, k may say, is called 
by Socrates ghronesis , which. in Latin is translated prudent is , prudence. 

•^ne usual present day translation is practical vision. Practical wisdom esnrot 
be misused because it is the faculty of using veil anything. Hence, Socrates 
teaches, practical wisdom is the only unqualified good, or the highest good. 
Practical wisdom is that faculty which illumines choice. It is not identical 
with choice or will. That is a certain difficulty. But the difficulty is 
selvae by Sccratec, superficially, by the assertion that is necessarily determines 
the will-. Therefore, virtue is knowledge. Into this difficult subject we do 
not have to go. 


But there is one great difficulty. While practical wisdom., strictly under¬ 
stood, cannot be misused it cannot protect itself. It is exposed to certain 
dangers which are beyond the competence of practical wisdom. Well, a simple 
example from the present day is this: if such doctrines as marxisa, and there 
are always equivalents of such doctrines at all times in the world, can be said 
to endanger practical wisdom by their da-Sri to knowledge regarding the future 
for example. Practical wisdom is essentially operative in a horizon of an 
unknown future. But if you know the future, or believe you know it, that affects 
necessarily practical vision. Say Marxism. In order to protect practical wisdom, 
in our age it is necessary to criticise marxism. But that cannot be done by 
practical wisdom. 2hink of a man of very great practical wisdom, like Chruehill 
for example. He would simply not have the time or maybe the training for cri¬ 
ticising Marxism. So, we need then something which Socrates also calls practical 
wisdom but which is not quite the seme thing, namely, philosophy. Philosophy 
is that which protects practical wisdom, cannot be misused, arid is the ground 
for all goods which men can possess. Th at I think is, very crudely stated, 
the Socratic-Plntorde assertion, and with minor modifications that could also 
be said of Aristotle. 

Kc”, here we have a teaching diametrically opposite to Kant’s, because ve 
can nc'.f say last Kant replaces practical wisdom by the good will. We shall 
see Inter that he identifies will with practical reason, but I mention this 
only, without trying to explain it. Kant replaces practical wisdom by the good 
will. 


Ebw, let us consider another aspect of practical wisdom. Practical wisdom, 
as Socrates ard Plato understand it, is in the service of happiness. With 
a view to what doss the men of practical, wisdom rakes his choices? With, a 
view t-o happiness r The good will, as we have heard, as Kant understands it, 
is not directed towards happiness, 

Eov are these two things connected? Practical wisdom, as it was under¬ 
stood by Socrates and Plato, is the perception of something, or implies perception 
of something. Say, crudely, of happiness end perfection. The good will is 
not the perception of something, and sincebhs only possible object could be 
happiness or perfection, it has nothing to* do with that, with happiness or 
perfection. I submit this at the beginning of our discussion. 

Eov, 1 st us first consider the initial thesis again. Yes? 

( If you substitute the good will for practical wisdom, would you not say 
that the good will also needs protection which would make philosophy 





Ik 


higher?} 

That is a perfectly good point, and especially good, since, as you may 
have heard from the paper, if you have not read it, that Kant himself said that. 
He says at the end of this section: innocence, ng the good will taken 
"by itself, is something very good, hut unfortunately it is so easily lost. 
Therefore, it needs protection, and that protection is philosophy. In ether 
words, one could very well say that Kant's judgnent regarding the good will 
as <4ie highest is said in a certain contrast to the importance which he cannot 
help attaching to philosophy, a point to which you referred in your paper. 
Surely. But "before we try any possible criticisms let ua try to understand 
what Kant means. 


First, I repeat the thesis: only the good will can be unqualifiedly good. 
Of, as Kant also says, only the good will is good in itself. And he also says 
the good will is the highest good, which however does not mean, as he makes 
clear, that it is the whole good, the complete good. The complete good requires 
both the good will and happiness, but of the two components the higher one 
and the overarching one is the good will. In this sense it is the highest 

gOOd. 


New, let us consider seme traditional statements about that. I read 
to you for example from Thomas’ commentary on the Ethics : someone is called 
a good 2 sn simply with a view to the fact that he has a good will. But with 
a view to the fact that he has a good intellect he is not called good simply, 
but good in a certain respect, for example, a good grammarian, a good physi¬ 
cian - that is fundamentally what Aristotle said in that passage in the Ethics . 
And what does that mean? Well, as in the case of Aristotle, elwaysj he defers 
to what we ordinarily mean. If 2 say a good man, I refer to the goodness of 
his character. Otherwise 2 say a good political scientist, or a good musician, 
a good gremsarisn, or a good tight-rope dancer, whatever it msy be. If I say 
simply he is a good man, then I mean his character, and as dhonsas specifies, 
in perfect agreement with Aristotle, thathe has a good will, be cause goodness 
or virtue means, according to Aristotle, a habit of choosing well. But choosing 
is the Aristotelian terns for what he calls will. So, the essence of morality 
consists in the good will. That is nothing new. 

He says in the sequel that the praise of virtue refers to the will not 
to the power, meaning, the power is an accidental thing, very important for 
the action, but not as such the object of the praise proper, because the power 
is something which he does not necessarily owe to his merit. And if there is 
no power whatever, and that nay happen, the good will is sufficient. But, 
to repeat: if the power is available, and not made use of, then of course 
that is a proof that there is no good will. But, on the other hand, the absence 
of the power, being guiltless, the good will as good will suffices. 

But Thomas makes it clear, however, in other passages, that the goodness 
of man consists in the good will, but the good will is not the highest good. 

For Kant goodness simply consists in the good will and the good will is the 
highest good. Now, from this simple example to which Father Buckley referred, 
we see that Kant raises the status of the good will. 

For the preparation I believe that a few passages from Descartes are im- 



portent, Which I would like to road. Passions cf the Scul t articles 154 arid 
152 : 'the generous men esteem them selves only because of their good will. 

In comparison with the good will they regard not only wealth or honor hut 
even wit, knowledge, and beauty as very insignificant, because they are given. 
Only the right use of our free will gives us just reason for esteeming our¬ 
selves - but Descartes gives a reason which Kant does not give - because only 
the free will makes us sczaekow similar to God. 5 You see this theological 
implication is there not only in Kant hut in Descartes as well. The boasting 
of the good will, if I may use this vulgar expression, has something to do 
with raising the status of man. And that thesis is of course developed at 
great length by Descartes in his Meditations , number i. 2 think I can leave 


So, Kant makes here a fundamental change but a change not wholly unpre¬ 
pared, and in this preparation Descartes' teaching regarding the f&ct that 
we resemble God most by our will plays some role. 

The second point we have to make regarding the first paragraphs is this, 
which I repeat again; Bant mentions here all virtues in passing, why all the 
virtues are not unqualifiedly good: temperance, courage, generosity, and 
- what is the fourth - knowledge. They can ail he misused. But there is one 
virtue which he just does not mention, because it would not cake sense, and 
that is justice. I would interpret this as follows, as a provisional char¬ 
acteristic of Kant's moral philosophy: . . . inaudible several words . . . 
is unjust, as distinguished from the other virtues, end that means in other 
terms, as is confirmed by this statement, this apparently very early statement 
of Kant as to Rousseau's influence on him, 'Rousseau has brought me into right 
shape'. Kant learned to see the insignificance of theoretical achievements. 
Morality is the one thing needful. And Kant expresses what he means by morality 
by saying Rousseau taught him to respect the rights of man. Nov the respect 
for the rights of nan obviously falls under justice. Justice as the social 
virtue, is the central virtue in Kant and of course end in a somewhat new way 
of understanding, namely, the reference to the rights of csn. 

How, up to now we have only considered Kant's assertion that the good 
trill is the only unqualified good. One more word about this subject. The 
good will is the highest good, that is to say, it is that which alone can be 
imputed to smn, for which he is fully responsible. He is not responsible 
for the gifts of nature and chance. The gifts of nature, and the specific 
activities, for example that one man is a general and another is a garbage- 
collector, are secondary, not to say irrelevant, compared with the good will. 

In this decisive respect ail men can be decent because in this decisive respect 
the difference of capacities doss not play any role. The simplest man 
and the highest genius ere not in a different position. Equality is not 
based- on either the fact that all men arc- equally the children of God nor 
on self-preservation, which allegedly is equally strong in all men, but cn 
that for which man is responsible. The doctrine of the good will means, in 
the first place, that Kant isolates this element for which man is entirely 
responsible and gives it the greatest possible debt. Sc, seen in the pers¬ 
pective of modern tines it is an amazing act of liberation of man from everything 
which is not dependent. In the City-of God , 12th book, paragraph 10, Augustine 
is speaking of angels sad not men but the same would apply to men as well: 

‘man was created with a good will'. Created with a good will. The good will 



va.T original gift. Kay? Otherwise, man would owe sore to himself trsr. 
to God. That of course is exactly -what Kant rejects. Whether he knew cf that 
passers or cot is unimportant. 

Ksnb tries to isolate the domain in which ran is absolutely and legit¬ 
imately sovereign. That is the similarity of Kant's moral philosophy with 
Descartes' attempt to discover a sphere in which no God, however powerful, 
can have power over man. Sven if there would he a very evil genius, who would 
wish tc deceive us, but in order to deceive beings he must create intelligent 
beings. A stone or a dog cannot be deceived. So, he must have given these 
beings understanding, but by giving them understanding he prepared his own 
downfall, because if they have understanding they can use it intelligently, 
and then they are no longer deceived. That is the sphere which is absolutely 
isnnme pnd given by the fast of man's rationality. Kant, for certain reasons 
which vs can perhaps clarify later on, finds this sphere rather in morality 
than in understanding. 

Ife to this point, as I said. East has merely asserted that the good will 
is unqualifiedly good and the highest good. How, he must prove it, because, 
although no great argument against Kant 1 s assertion, has coo 2 to the fore in 
these centuries, other people might have some objections. 

Kcv, how dees Kant prove it? . I think we can read the beginning, the fourth 
paragraph. 

( Pegs 56.) 


But there is something so strange in this idea of an absolute worth 
of the will alone in which no account ie taken of any use that, 
notwithstanding the agreement even of common sense, the suspicion 
must arise that perhaps only high-flown fancy is its hidden basis 
end that we may have misunderstood the purpose of nature in its 
appointment of reason as the ruler of our will. We shall therefore 
examine this idea from this point of view. 

Of course that is a somewhat problemmatic argument from Kant's point 
of view, because it is based on the assumed knowledge o f the intentions of 
nature, which premise ie not tenable from Kent’s ultimate point of view. 

But he thinks it is a good introduction to begin this way. Sow does he argue? 
What ie the problem? Why did nature give ue reason as the guide of our will? 

Kew he argues as follows. If nature has given us reason as the guide of our 
will so that the will should guide us towards happiness nature would have acted 
unwisely, because we could have been made much more happy by instinct, by an 
instinct directing us towards happiness as well as towards the m ea ns of happiness. 
Therefore, happiness cannot have been the end which nature pursues. 


But then there is another possibility, to which Kant refers. Maybe nature 
intended, and gave us reason for this purpose, that we should be able to re¬ 
cognize the beneficience of nature, or the beauty of nature, or the order and 
regularity of nature. Maybe this was the purpose for which we are intended. 
But, Kant* says, for this purpose it was not necessary that we should have 
practical reason. For this purpose it would have been sufficient if we would 
have been given theoretical reason alone. The conclusion 1 men was not given 



if 


Ms practical reason for the sake of his happiness nor for the sake of his 
theoretical luiler-sharding. end then it follows that assn were given the!:; 
practical reason merely so that there would he a good "Kill without any regard 
to happiness. 

Nov, while this is an entirely provisional argument perhaps it is worth 
considering for a uament. Wat are the difficulties? If men were meant for 
happiness, instinct would have been the best guide. But if men were meant 
for understanding, for contemplation, then he would not have needed practical 
reason. Man’s possessing practical reason cannot be understood on these 
bases. Is this a good argument? Disregarding entirely the fact that from 
Kant’s point of view teleological arguments cannot have cognitive power. But 
is it an articulation of the problem? Yes? 

( If theoretical reason cannot be exercised without a body . . .) 

That’s the assumption when we speak; of terrestrial beings. 

( ... and practical reason i 3 needed in order to serve the purposes of 

the body, then practical reason would also be needed to serve the existence 
of theoretical understanding.) 

Yes, something of this kind I think one could very well argue. I mean, 
one could say, if a being with a body, and all the impediments which the body 
creates to turn theoretical reason aside, would lac k : those incentives stemming 
from the bodily needs which come out only from the impe d i m e nt s to the satis¬ 
faction to the' bodily needs. In other words, if the satisfaction of the primary 
neoas wore not given to man's reason, too. I think you meant that, didn't you? 

{ I didn't quite follow that. Weren't you adding to the argument the 
ides, of universal history?) 

Ho, no. I wasn't thinking of that at all. In terrestrial beings like 
man, the concern with contemplation is necessarily limited by the body. If 
the needs of the body were automatically satisfied then the incentive c om i n g 
from the difficulties of satisfying it would not contribute towards the awaken¬ 
ing of the theoretical interest. If one argues teleologically one could argue 
in that way. 


What is the background of this whole discussion on these two pages? Bid 
you see something through that? A historical background? Sant argues in the 
sequel as follows, said there you will recognize it immediately I think. If 
mg.-i had been given reason for the sake of his happiness nature would have 
acted very unwisely, because the use of reason towards man’s happiness is fatal 
to happiness. Bo you recognize something? That's Rousseau. In other words, 
this part of Rousseau is taken over by Kant. If nan was meant for happiness 
his having reason is indefensible. Whereas Rousseau apparently drew the con¬ 
clusion: hence, let us abandon reason, and return to the state of nature, 

Kant sayst no, reason must have another function. It mast not be in the . 
service of happiness, it must be in the service of something else. To this 
criticism one could very well say that Kant speaks here not of the use of 
reason for happiness but the very silly use of reason for happiness, luxury 
and all this kind of thing. One could very well say that the teaching of the 
whole philosophical tradition had been that the wise use of reason for happiness 



consists in limiting nan's desires and net in expanding than.. And the whole 
problem stated here arises tram, a foolish use of reason for men's happiness. 

feat then is the conclusion? That is in the third paragraph after the 
one we read. 

( Bottom of page 57.) 

Season is not however competent to guide the will safely with regard 
to its objects and the satisfaction of all our needs which it in 
part multiplies, and to this end an innate instinct would have led 
with far more certainty. But reason is given us as a practical 
faculty, that is, as one which is meant to have an influence on 
the will. As nature has elsewhere distributed capacities suitable 
to the functions they are to perform reason's proper function must 
be to produce a will good in itself end not one good merely as a 
means, for to the formes: reason is absolutely essential. Chf .3 
will must indeed not be the sole and complete good but the highest 
good and the condition of all ©there, even of the desire for happiness. 
In this case it is entirely compatible with the wisdom of nature , 
that the cultivation of reason, which is required for the former 
unconditional purpose, at least in this life restricts in many ways,, 
indeed can reduce to next to nothing the achievements of the latter 
conditional purpose, happiness 5 for one conceives that nature here 
does not proceed unsuitably to its purpose, because reason, which 
recognizee its highest practical vocation in the establishment of 
a good will, is capable only of a contentment of its own kind, that 
is, one that springs from the attainment of a purpose, which in 
turn is determined by reason, even though this injures the ends of 
inclination. 

What is happiness according to Sant? The most general definition which 
ho gives? In the first paragraph he speaks of the whole feeling well and 
conten.tcdr.ese with one's condition. That's happiness. Sow, let us take 
eententedness. Of course different people are content with different things, 
that goes without saying. But, still, Kant speaks here also that the good will 
carries with it a conteatednsss of its awn. Bid he not say that? Why then 
is the conteatedness with thing s other than the good will radically separated 
from the contentedness going with the good will? Kant's concept of happiness 
is constituted by this perhaps arbitrary divorce. You see, if - let us assume 
that someone finds his happiness in the satisfaction with his character, dis¬ 
regarding the specific things which may arise on his faults, but let us assume 
that, that he finds his contentedness substantially in being a good ekui. What 
is wrong with that? 


( Wouldn’t Kant argue that that was merely accidental? There is no nec¬ 
essity for his happiness. Maybe in individual cases it would happen 
but it is totally unpredictable.) 

X see. So, in other words, we ere not under moral obligation to be con¬ 
tented with our morality. We are under a moral obligation to be moral. But 
still, could not one argue this way? As quite a few people have argued. If 
you are confronted with the two people, the one who does his duty for the sake 



of duty but all his inclinations are against it, sad the other does his duty 


for the sake of duty and yet he 
sot be the more harmonious man? 


is inclined towards that. Would the^atter 
Boat was the line of criticise which wan 


started Immediately after Kant and played a certain role for Hegel especially. 
( ... inaudible question . . .) 


Something of the kind Kent could have said and that was also Implied by 
earlier people which Father 3uckley has in grind , that these contentedmesees 
in their specific differences treat other forms of eonteatedness cannot be 
understood before we have understood its ground, the ground being morality. . . 


(tape ends hare. Lecture continued on for an undetermined length of time.} 


I 



X 



. . .to toe third section of the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Mb r: 1; 
"because there are ma n y obscurities still. And next tins vs will turn to the 
second section. If vs find the tine I would lihe, with your help, to link 
up what vs have learned from the Foundations to our earlier discussions about 
Kant’s political philosophy and his philosophy of history, because these thing3 
may have become obscure in the msanthne, which happens to all of us. 


Hew, I begin by repeating Kant's main thesis in his moral philosophy. 

The good will is the highest good. This implies that all men are equal in 
the decisive respect, which is the highest respect. In Idle older statement 
of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau all men are equal with regard to self-preser¬ 
vation, and it doesn't make sense to say that this is the highest respect. 

And therefore tbs fundamentally democratic implication of the modern natural 
right teaching is sanctioned by the Kantian moral teaching to a much higher 
degree. If men are equal in the highest respect then obviously their equality 
means much more than if all men are equal in the most urgent respect, self- 
preservation. 


How, Kant’s assertion that the good will is the highest good is not- ob¬ 
viously true, Kky not prudence in the Soerabic-Plstonic sense? Prudence which 
leads over into philosophy, why is not that the hipest thing? Especially 
since Kant himself emphasises the fact that philosophy is required for pro¬ 
tecting the good will. She fortunate simplicity, as he calls it, of the pract¬ 
ical common sense. She practical common sense, the cassoon sense which every¬ 
one possesses is, according to Kant, self-sufficient in all moral questions. 
Remember the example of the right year old child? Yet this practical common 
sense easily drifts into ambiguity if it is not protected and it can be pro¬ 
tected only by philosophy. Frcsi this point of view it would seam that philo¬ 
sophy rather than the good will itself is the hipest good. Se„ we leave this 
as a question, we leave this question open, whether one is entitled to e&y, 
as Kant does, that the good will is the highest good. 

There is one point only which I have to add, that philosophy thus under¬ 
stood, as the protector of the good will would seem to be higher than tie good 
will because it necessarily includes the good will. You cannot be a moral 
philosopher in this sense, as Kant understands it, if you do not have tic good 
will. Philosophy thus understood is, as it were, an expansion of the good 
will, but it is certainly "based on it. 

How, then, what is peculiar to the good will? What is the peculiarity 
of the good will which Justifies Sant, at least to sons extent, in saying that 
the good will is the highest good? ?&& good will is the only thing which 
depends entirely on man himself, ^>ieh is in no way a gift. The will say 
be a gift but the good will cannot be a gift. Eant is then concerned with 
isolating end enhancing that which is entirely in our power. Kart cc-uld not 
have bed this desire to isolate what is entirely within our power if men 
were not also dependent, if there were not things which are not in our power. 
How, what is the formula of this dependence? Mon have needs, desires. The 
goal of all these needs and desires can be called happiness. $fen is dependent 
insofar as he is concerned with his happiness. Man is by nature inclined to¬ 
wards happiness. The inclinations are the gifts cf nature. They are given. 
From this it follows that the good will must be radic al ly distinguished from 
. all inclinations. The good-will is entirely the work of man, the inclinations 




entire' 7 the gift cf nature. 

TSiis creates s certain difficulty* since happiness is contentednsss, 
and there is a specific content edness connected vith the good will, as we 
hare- seen last time, Or is there any doubt about that? That is at the end 
of the seventh paragraph in the first section, on page 58 , the last sentence 
of the first paragraph. Read that. 

For one conceives that nature here does not proceed unsuitably to 
its purpose, because reason,vtich recognizes its highest practical 
vocation in the establishment of a good will. Is capable only of a 
contentment of its own hind, that is, one that springs from the 
attainment of a purpose, which in turn is determined by reason, 
even though this injures the ends of inclination. 

Ton see there is here a conteatedness of its own kind, a specific con-, 
tentednoes going with the good will. Why then the radical distinction between 
happiness as contentedness and good will, which has nothing to do with happ- 
iaa&s? East 8 s implicit answer is this: in cur striving for happiness we are 
pr'uasrily striving for the conteatedness, whatever it cey be, the contented- 
:iess of our- desire for pleasure, or the desire for power, whatever it assy be, 
whereas in the case of the good will the contentadness attending the good 
wi!Ll cannot- be primarily intended, if we are men of good will, but merely 
follows it. Si this respect Kant agrees with Aristotle’s analysis that the 
pleasure connected with virtuous action like a merely added end aid are not 
tho end itself. Let us take cm essmple. If you enjoy mathematics, if you 
derive pleasure from studying mathematics, you would be a better mthasaatician 
than if you do it only under cexpulsion. But thissliking is not itself, at 
any rate in en extremely good mathematician, is only following the activity- 
And similarly in the case of Kant here. If you are concerned with morality 
because you want to have the contentedness of a good conscience then you are 
not, strictly speaking, moral, because you want this contentedness and you 
want the morality only as a means for that. 

One thing appears from these initial remarks. The concern with’morality 
is, in Kant, the concern with independence. Why is that so? That is obviously 
not necessary. Can you understand this assertion, that a nan can be concerned 
with morality sad not be concerned with independence in the same way in which 
he is concerned with morality? Well, Father Buekeley? 

C . - . inaudible response . . .) 

But even that is difficult to understand hew Kant - but, I mean, without 
any reference to any other moral doctrine or any tradition when - Bait gives 
the impression at first glance that here is a man who has been more passionately 
and seriously concerned with morality than any other moral philosopher. By 
virtue of what does he meke that impression? There is something in Kant which 
justifies that impression, that Kant is more concerned with morality than any 
other philosopher, where we do not use the Kantian interpretation of morality 
but a common sense interpretation of morality. Well, there is one word which 
occurs in the first section already and we will come to that very soon, and 
that is duty . There is a famous apostrophe to duty somewhere in the Critique 
of Practical Reason . Duty is that which ennobles man. Yes, but what docs 


duty maau? Is there as o' 


.ous connection between duty end independence? 


( Taking it in a ver^ c osmo n sense ■way, very often a person striving for 
independence, for a high degree of independence, night veil have very 
moral rules.) 


Yes, sure. That is one part of the story. But - Mr._? 

( Duty would sees to involve almost the opposite of independence. It ra^ne 
subjecting yourself to something.) 

Obedience. In other words, when ve think of morality without any soph¬ 
istication we think primarily of obedience. And not of independence. Although 
independence may cons in somehow but it could not be the most obvious thing. 

And that is the problem with which we are confronted. Yes? 

( I'm r em i nde d of Burke's abatement in the appeal from the new to the 
old hs says, I think, 'Gnstlsssn, I implore you, if you concede that 
you have say■ obligations whatsoever, concede that they are not dependent 
upon your will’. And Krnt seems to be trying to refute that.) 

Yes, there is a difficulty here, although it is not so simple, but at 
any rate one thing m see immediately, Kant's concern with morality is not 
simply a concern, with morality as ve all understand it. There is codi¬ 
fying factor, and we have to isolate that. 

( ... inaudible question . . .) 

s 

But there Is always tue other fellow. Sc that is not so simple. The 
Talmud is such a complicated thing that you will probably find statements 
to different effects. Here are also statements which emphasize, in the strong¬ 
est possible way, obsdierce. Certainly, we must see what the specifically 
Kantian reasons are. 


Kov, let us look bad; to Kousseau. Bousseaa. begins with self-preservation. 
^lf-prese 2 *vation,which So the fundamental right, requires the freedom of judging 
as to the proper means fay self-presentation and it requires also the freedom 
of movement? y, if you are not free to move you cannot- take care of your 
self-preservation. Shi;, freedom must, however, be limited in order to be secure, 
because, since the same freedom is enjoyed by everyone else, there is conflict. 
The freedom must be limited by laws. The laws are, if they really deserve 
to be called levs, generalize particular laws, I have explained this often 
enough. I will someth!ng, it is my particular will. If I conceive of it 
as a bill I have to generalize itj say, I don't want to pay taxes. The bill 
says there ought to be no taxes, which means it is generalizes. Through sub¬ 
jection to such laws-men's freedom is in no way impaired. That is the^Eousseauan 
statement. 


Sow Kant says, us it were, this scheme is very good as far as It goes 
but it does not provide for morality, because here we are purely in the field 
of lews and political arrangements in the nan-rower sense. It doesn't provide 
for morality because its basis is self-preservation. But morality too ia in 
need of external freedom. External freedom is required independently of say 


purpose, vs have seen., "ha it ths purpose of angels or be it the purpose of 
devils. Mb external freedom East be protected, that is to say, limited ir. 
such a my so that it can co-exist with everyone else 1 s freedom, through lavs 
to which I have given my consent. Only by virtue of such restriction am. I 
securely free, or truly free. Only by virtue of my subjection to a self-given 
positive lav can I be truly free externally. ’Self-given' mist of course 
here be intelligently understood. It means X mist have my say in the making 
of ths lav. Even if I was voted down I still have my say in that vote. And 
so by obeying such, a lav, given by the citizen body assembled, I obey ir. a vay 
only myself. She positive law proceeds from such acts of self-legislation, 
but the seif-legislation it self takes place in compliance with a non-positive 
lav •which dictates that I ought- to restrict my freedom in the manner indicated. 
She positive lav says, taxes should be of this and this k i n d for this and this 
kind of people, but that there should be laws, generally speaking, that I should 
be a member of civil society, that is of course not the dictate of any positive 
lav but of a moral lent, preceding logically any positive lav. 

This moral law we have now to consider. I cannot sincerely respect a 
lav which is not perfectly evident to me. Nov, if a positive lav is imposed 
on rnensnd I think it is absolutely foolish, then I can still obey it, but not 
because this lav itself is evident to me but because the duty of civil obed¬ 
ience is evident, because I say if anyone after the vote would still follow 
his own will what would happen to society? That is the evident principle. 

And not this particular law, which may be foolish. I cannot sincerely respect 
a lav which is not perfectly evident to me. subjection to the moral lav 
must then be preceded by my examination of that lav. Is this clear? Because 
this is part of Kant’s argument, which we mist separate, and these of course 
are old thoughts, the Shoe,, and Plato. To repeat; I cannot respect a lav 
which is not evident to me, and therefore I must be free to e xam i ne any lav 
proposed to me, the moral lav as well, to my critical examination. 

Nov, then it seems my non-subjection, or s x? inner freedom, precedes any 
subjection to lav. This freedom must be preserved somehow in the subjection, 
fere precisely, this freedom emerges only through the subjection. I must subject 
myself only to a self-given lav. Do you see this important transition from 
a given lav, which is fully evident to me, and which you have freely examined, 
to a lav which you have given to yourself? Mat is the crucial difference 
between Kant- and any earlier moral rationalist. The earlier rationalist world 
have always said, you must examine it, but not, you must have given it to 
yourself. Mat is the crucial difference, and we must try to understand that. 

Mis freedom emerges only through the subjection to the moral lav. Nhy 
is that so? Prior to the subjection to the moral law'. What is your status? 

Mat is your status prior to the subjection to the moral law? 

( Following your inclinations and doing things that will be useful to you 

in one way or another, and seeking happiness of one kind or another.) 

In other words, you would follow only your needs and desires. Mat Kant 
presupposes, that a man who follows merely his needs or desires his pre-moral. 
The morality comes in only by virtue of a subjection to the moral law. But 
this subjection must be a subjection to a self-given lav. The n the question 
mere precisely is this: why must I not subject myself to a lav given to me 


or imi'osed on ms? ‘That is the mere precise question. Cr, sore generally 
speaking. why can there not "be an imposed moral lav? 


Kow f let us first speculate a tit stout that before ve tea to E&nt's 
argument. Why can there cot be sc imposed acral lav? How, who or what. would 
have imposed it oa me? X mean, there are not infinite alternatives. 

( God.) 

God, and/or? 

( Fature.) 

F'ature. So that is really the alternative. But why should a lav imposed 
by GcC. or nature oblige ns? Must X not know in advance that Cod and/or nature 
are seed? Could our nature not be the work of a maiigasat spirit, to use 
Bescartss’ expression ? In that case, our natural inclinations would be evil 
iaoiixntions. And from this point of viev it appears that the whole tradition, 
no:?sl tradition, was ‘naive ‘, because it dogmatically assumed that our natural 
inclin ations ere good inclinations, Bo you see that? It must first- be estab¬ 
lished that nature is good, or God is good, before ve can accept our natural 
2 »n*0i ? lr smfom« 


Fo, X don’t have u-y edition of Perpetual Peace so 2 can't settle it. But 
how does one argue against that? Sow did iksWearteS argue? This very suspicion 
that cur nature sight bo the work of a saligpaat spirit is the work of our reason 
iso devil could have cre-atsd rational beings without exposing Mmae! ? to the 
Gangs'' of being found cut by his rational creatures. And this means nisrply: 
reason is necessarily and intrinsically right. This essential character of 
reason sets an absolute limit to say power, evil or good, however greet. And 
this is tacitly accepted by Kent, without say hesitation. Yet the intrinsic 
rightness of reason is one thing. The intrinsic rightness of our natural 
inclinations is an entirely different thing. sfe cannot begin from the assump¬ 
tion that our'natural ends supply us with guidance. These ends need a legit¬ 
imation by reason. We -cannot begin with any imposed ends or with any imposed 
lavs. 


Another way of putting that - and I do not now go into the question of 
whether this is really a valid argument, in other words, whether you cm assart 
the intrinsic rightness of reason without asserting implicitly the intrinsic 
rightness of our nature. X do not go into that. X etate another argument: 
man is said to be directed by nature towards his end, the highest good, happiness, 
let us say, contemplation. But if ve were by nature directed towards this happ¬ 
iness ve would instinctively strive for it end mostly reach it, because, 
according to Aristotle, naturally is that which happens is always or mostly. 

And this, that men mostly reach happiness, is obviously not true. Han ^ 
make the natural end his end and he caa fail to do so. He can a true 
happiness his end and he can make an imaginary happiness his end. Hence, 
it is not the natural end as such which prompts Mrs to choose it. What then 
prompts man to choose his natural end? It could only be another end, i.e., 
a prior end. Then he vould choose the higher end for the sake of a lower end, 
because any other end can only be lower than the highest end. He subordinates 
the highest end to a lower end and this is absure. The conclusion: no end. 
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huh only a lav "which is not based on any preceding end, can supply wam -with 
guidance, and such a lav must of necessity originate in man. 

I mention nov only one or two critical observations. With regard to 
the first argument, if reason is intrinsically right then of course the 
cultivation of reason is intrinsically right. Contemplation, reiig in itself 
would justify the lower end, self-preservation and society, without which it 
cannot be achieved by nsn. Nov for Kant this way of arguing is excluded by 
the simple fact that contearolation proper, speculative metaphysics, is, ac¬ 
cording to Kant, inpossible. Shat is this crucial argument, answered by 
this point. 

At. for the second argument, one could raise the question, why is it 
impossible and illegitimate that nsn chooses first a lower end and that he 
lecms, or some learn, gradually, slowly, that this lower ©id is inadequate 
and points to another end? In other words, while originally the higher end 
is chosen for the sake of the lower end in the course of one’s life the higher 
end establishes itself, for some men, in its character as the highest end. 

But these are, if you wish, purely speculative remarks, meaning, not based 
on what Kant explicitly says, although they are related to what he says. 

And let ue turn to the reasons explicitly given by Kant. 

( Why does Kant reject contemplation?) 

Because contemplation means theoretical knowledge. Sow what theoretical 
knowledge is possible according to Kent? Only of the phenomenal world, not 
of the thing-in-itself, as Kent calls it, or true reality. Now, if there is 
no possibility of knowing true reality then the contemplative life cannot be 
tho highest life, because that is not really conteaplation, that is essentially 
something secondary and only qualifiediy ©sod, because it is not knowledge 
of the truth, it is knowledge rarely of the phenomenal world. 

( It Aristotle, contemplation included also . . .) 

In Aristotle there is no distinction between the phenomenal and the true 
world. What we see here is es true as any higher thing, only the question is 
the rank of the various - the distinction between a phenomenal world, which 
is accessible to our knowledge, sad the noumenal world, which is inaccessible 
to our knowledge, doesn’t exist in Aristotle. Now in Plato for "that matter. 

But the more important consideration is I believe the point which. Z tried 
to mske end which has had a tremendous influence thinking after Kant, namely, 
to repeat: the traditional teaching, especially Aristotle, but also the Stoics 
of course, assumed that man has natural ©ids and that these are the ends towards 
which man is inclined by nature. And Kant raises the question: with what right 
do we regard natural inclinations as good inclinations? With what right do 
we regard ends imposed on us by our nature as good, or legitimate? This is 
of course implied in present day social science relativism. They have forgotten 
that. Maybe they never knew it. But that is of course implied. When you 
see their criticisms of utilitarianism, which is a very uninteresting form 
of the older view of morality, then you see - why can’t you say what they 
retilly believe? These social scientists if they were honest, or, let as say. 



if they would have fee courage to express what they believe, they would be 
uti-Litso-iaEn - fee greatest happiness for fee greatest number. *&y do they 
reject feat; You are not to bound accept it. You are free to question any 
gcslj however attractive or sensible feat seems to be. That's fundamentally 
Kant's thought. It does not exist in Hume. Because ^i fee traditional 


■writing rested on fee principle of fee goodness of nature, but this goodness 
cannot be assumed. It must be established. Kant tries to egfeavi -t «v> it. 
Kent's argument rou^ily is this: once I knar fee good, by the categories! 
Imperative , by the principle of morality, then I ea even morally obliged 
to interpret nature teleologically, ana therefore to regard our natural «*nd8 
as gooa ends. But feat can only follow fee est&blifement of fee irrvnfti prin¬ 
ciples, -which cannot start from the assumed goodness of either nature or God. 
Ana you can easily see feat this makes fee impression, Just as in another 
way Descartes makes the impression, that here a question is raised which 
had not been raised before, feat prior to Kart, just as prior to Descartes, 
philosophy had been 'naive •. It has taken something for granted which must 
be examined. 


( Doesn't this argument rest on the idea feat there is something tvinai 
reckon which is totally independent of nature somehow. I mean, what 
would be fee status of reason?) 

Yes, well, you have read Descartes once? And feat do you get? You come 
to universal doubt, and. then you discover fee thinking ego, thiuMwg in the 
widest sense where it raesns really consciousness, not thinking in fee strict 
sense. But consciousness, human consciousness, is characterized by having 
within itself reason. And it is this reason which liberates Descartes from 
the doubt by fee discovery feat fee deceiving spirit would have - well, could 
necessarily be found out provided you are sensible. You know? In other words, 
if you are i n c a utious he will deceive you all fee time, but if you are on your 
guard, if you know feat your will extends further than your judgment, once 
you know that, you are safe in principle from being deceived. So, here at 
this stage you know only the rightness of reason and nothing else. And then 
you have to establish a new argument, starting from fee rightness of reason, 
establishing the goodness of nature. This order of fee argument follows from 
Descartes’ doubt. 

( I wonder feather Plato did not do something of the same thing, by in¬ 
sisting on judging everything, even nature, in terms of whether it meetf^ 
fee criterion of rationality?) 

I don’t see wife feat right one can say feat. But you may be right. 

Let ire give you an example. You must not forget feat fee notion of fee question¬ 
able goodness of nature is of course underlying modern thought in every respect. 
The simple notion of conquest of nature, feat does it mean? You conquer an 
ensay, not a friend. Or, if you say control of nature, which has the same 
meaning - something feat needs control. At fee end of the seventeenth century, 
Pierre Eayle, an acquaintance of Locke, said feat natural reason would lead to 
fee result that there are two principles governing fee world, a good principle, 
and Em evil principle, independent of the good, that is to say, Kanichesnism, 
fee old dualistie doctrine. That is only a figurative expression of fee same 
thing which fee expression 'conquest of nature' clearly means. One finds fee 
first traces of this view, in the modern sense, meaning nature as something 
to be conquered by sons thing in man, is already in isckiaveUi. The difference 


is obvious, for where does the conqueror etais from? 

( i&ture.) 

Sure. Biat's the difficulty. Or one must say that tills reason is in a 
very strange way the free creation of nan. Hobbes tried to do that. If reason¬ 
ing ceases into being only by virtue of symbols, signs, words, or numbers, 
that ie to say, by virtue of artifacts which are clearly of human origin, then 
that which precedes the asking of these symbols is not yet reason. But that 
of course does not dispose of the difficulty. How cone that man is capable of 
making these signs? I reE ta&ber nov the example in one of the novels of Melville 
soma preacher says, on a boat on the Mississippi I believe, speaks of the 
goodness of nature, sad, look at fee beauty of nature, end your eyes5 you can 
see. And the mm to ■whom he says this is indignant about this optimism and 
says, f I don't ova sty eyesight to nature, I ova it to an oculist in Philadelphia 
Because he was bom with very poor eyes. That is of course a very crude example 
but it has something to do with this general notion, this general notion of 
the questionable goodness of nature. Here in this case it is fairly easy to 
show the wrongness of this argument, because what did this oculist do? He 
imitated nature. Nature was accidentally deficient in this particular ease, 
and tills deficiency could be found out only by looking at the noxsal human 
being. So, in other words, all correction of nature presupposes nature as the 
standard. 

But however this may be, to come back now to the more fundamental question, 
for Ear* the goodness of the inclinations must be established. But this is 
not whet Sint explicitly says, at least in the part which we have discussed. 

What he explicitly says in the Preface to the Foundations to the Metaphysics 
of Morris is this: the moral lav cannot be derived from nature, i.e., from 
man’s nature, because it must apply to all rational beings, and therefore it 
could be derived, if at all, only from reason, but not from men's nature, be¬ 
cause the only thing we know in advance, Kant assumes, is that the moral lav 
is the rational law. -^ut it cannot be derived from man's nature. Also, the 
lav cannot be derived from the natural Kid of man if that end is conceived to 
be happiness, because of the radically subjective character of happiness. 
Happiness means something to caae man and something entirely different to another 
and it even naans very different things to the same man at the same time. 

For example, if he is suffering from an illness, a very severe and painful 
illness, ho finds his happiness in relief from that illness and in nothing 
else end after he is healthy for some time he forgets about it and then some- 
other end, say s good meal, comes in, and so on, and so on. In other words, 

Kant simply accepts here the Bobbes-Lockiaa notion of the complete subjectivity 
of happiness. 

I would like to refer only to one passage. Do you have the passage where 
we left off? At the end of the preceding paragraph, the last sentence. 

Bather, their judgment is based on the idea of another and far men's 
worthier purpose of their existence, for which, instead of happiness, 
their reason is properly intended. This purpose, therefore, being the 
supreme condition to which the private purposes of the people must 
for the most part impart. 


What are these private purposes? ’Private intentions’ would be a more 



literal translation 
of man? 


is that private purpose, that private intention, 


. . . inaudible response . . .) 


Happiness. You see, that is very interesting. It shows you immediately 
the connection with Rousseau. The concern with happiness is a private intent¬ 
ion. Tie particular will, in Rousseau's language. Whereas the concern with 
morality is public. Public. I mean, the opposite to private is public. Here 
you see nor close Rousseau is to Kant. One can also state it as follows. 

The concern with happiness is fundamentally selfish, morality is fundamentally 
unselfish, but unselfish in this more precise sense, directed towards the 
others, but the others understood as a whole, not Just mere kind-heartedness 
to the first can you meet. Public. Social. As distinct from private. 

Because the categorical imperative of course explicitly states this sociality-, 
publicity, universality. Yes? As opposed to the private. That is a clear - 
indication of the meaning of Kant's doctrine, but only an indication. 

Kov, let us turn to Kent's analysis of the good will, which begins on 
page 58 cf your edition, but we don't have to read everything here. Kant 
analyses the good will here not as the good will simply but as the good will 
must appear is a being where the good will finds resistance within the being. 
Kc-v, is such a being the good will appears as duty, as some coercion which rw.T 
has to exercise against himself. So, the analysis of the good will is here 
the analysis of duty, end Kant proceeds in three steps. She first step is 
that action from duty is fundamentally to be distinguished from action from 
■calculation and from action from inclination. Fuat then is immorality? In 
the first plena, to do the wrong thing, say'to murder. But that is not enough* 
not to cossit murder. The other moral defect is to do the right thing not 
because it is right but for ulterior reasons. The example which Kant uses is 
the honest merchant whe treats everyone honestly because honesty is the best 
policy and for no further reason. Oner the higher, but still inadequate for, 
is to do the right thing - to do the ri^rb thing because it is right and for” 
no other reason. For no other reason. For example, a case which Kant dis¬ 
cusses, if someone does the right thing out of inclination, for example, 
it is nan’s.duty to help his neighbors, but some people do that because 
they arc tender and gentle. That is not sufficient according to Kant and 
you see when you read this discussion, four or five paragraphs after the lash 
we read: 'to be beaeficieat whenever one is capable is duty'. 

To be kind where one can is duty, and there are persons so sympath¬ 
etically constituted who without any motives of vanity or selfishness 
find an inner satisfaction in spreading joy and rejoice at the con¬ 
tentment of others which they have nacLe possible. 

Ho. 'insofar as they have made it possible'. That's very important. 

Kant here casts some suspicion on the motives of gentle souls, that they are 
kind because that, to .quote Hietzsche, is a form of the will to power. That 
nappens. And then he gives an example of a nan who is not kind by nature at 
all and is even in a situation where men in general would not be kind because 
in very great troubles and difficulties and at the end, a nd in this situation 
no selfish motive whatever could possibly affect, he pulls MitiraT-p together 
and helps. Here is a clear case where a men does the right tHng because it 
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Is right sod for no other reason. 

Bov, let os consider a third case 'which Kant does not express here. To 
do the right thing because it is right and because the consciousness of its 
rightness makes us do it gladly. Kant does not deny the possibility of that. 

But he contends that this gladness does not increase the moral worth of the 
action. For if I do the right thing for the sake of the glad n ess deriving from 
my doing it I do not act morally, for I am motivated not by rightness but 
by gladness. That's an important part of Kant's argument. 

Perhaps we read the paragraph preceding the one about kindness. 'To 
preserve one's life is duty*. 

On the other hand, it is a duty to preserve one's life, end, more¬ 
over, everyone has a direct inclination to do so, but, for teat 
reason, the often anxious care which most nan take in it has no in¬ 
trinsic worth, and the maxta, of doing so has no moral import. 

Is this intelligible what Kant says? Do you respect a man who is a 
valetudinarian and whose chief concern is to preserve his life? Obviously 
not. So, while it is a duty to preserve one's life, this tremendous preoccupa¬ 
tion has no moral worth, because it depends entirely on mere inclination. 

They preserve their lives according to duty but not from duty. 

You see, teat is the distinction between legality and morality. It is 
legal what they do, legal in the sense of the moral lav, but it is not moral. 

But if adversities and hopeless sorrows completely take away tee relite 
for life, if an unfortunate man, strong in soul, is indignant, rather 
than despondent or defected over his fate, and wishes for death, 
yet preserves his life without willing it, and neither from inclination 
nor fear, but from duty, then his maxim has a moral import. 

In other words, this is a clear case of a purely moral action, where no 
inclination or passion in any way enters. If we take this valetndinar*an, 
one could say it is an inclination towards tee coral law - no, no, that is wrong. 
Here there is an inclination which is generally in harmony with the moral lav, 
but this inclination is not an inclination to the coral lav. An inclination 
to the moral lav, according to Kant, is impossible, because inclinations are 
essentially variable and particular, not universal and invariable, whereas 
the rule of duty are universal and invariable. Inclinations are subjective, 
radically subjective. Duty is objective. And therefore there cannot be an 
inclination to the moral lav as moral lav. This is tee first point which Kant 
makes. 

And the second one is: action from duty does not derive its worth from 
tee result intended or from the end in view. In other words, if you see some¬ 
one helping tee poor it is not helping tee poor which makes the action moral. 
Because every end, for example to help tee poor, can be pursued also from 
calculation, say to become well-known ass the benefactor of the poor, or it 
can bo caused from inclination, people can’t see suffering and therefore 
they give - teat is not moral. That is just - how shall I say it - it is an 
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action via.eh ve would approve of because it is beneficial but it is not in it¬ 
self a moral action. Or, differently stated: the action from duty cannot 
derive its moral worth from the result intended or the end in view, because 
the goodness of the end must first be established. If I say helping the poor 
is good, how do I know that? Shat people generally believe so doesn’t prove 
it. That must first be established and it can only be established if there 
is a law, a moral law, to that effect, and only obedience to that law makes 
my action a moral action. Not the ends pursued by an action but the maxim 
according to which it has been decided upon gives it moral worth, and this 
means obedience to the law. Are these two points clear? 

( The obvious objection to that would be: why would the moral law command 
being kind to the poor rather than kicking them in the face? Why is 
one better than the other?) 

Why is it so, according to Kant? 

( Well, that’s what I'm worried shout.) 

Yes, but still, do you not know at least the verbal formulation of Kent's 
answer? 

( Well, universal law, that feet that your action can be made into a universal 
law, but then again you are getting into - I mean, the feet that being 
gc-oc. to the poor can be a universal law and being mean to them cannot be, 

I don't see where this is understandable except in terms of the effect 
it is going to have.) 

Well, of course Kant would probably say you cannot speak of goodness to 
the poor as a particular case, you have to enlarge that. And then it means 
other people's happiness, and obviously to be concerned with other people's 
happiness-means in the case of the poor to help them with gifts. This wouldn't 
necessarily be the case with non-poor people. So, the question arises then, 
can the principle, the maxim, 'fee public be damned', of 'I do not give a 
for other people's happiness, can this be universalized? That would be 
fee question. Can there be a law: men ought not to be concerned with other 
people's happiness? That is to say, whenever you are concerned with it you are 
acting immorally. Is this rationally possible? We cone to feat later. 

This argument is leading up to the categorical imperative. Morality cannot 
be identical with calculation or wife inclination, nor can it derive its 
goodness from the end as such. But one point I think he has to admit. Since 
the same end, say helping the poor, can be achieved by imsoral, say in order 
to get a reputation. It cannot be the action as action. It must also be fee 
motive, and you would of course take both together, to do the right thing in 
the rifjht spirit. What Kant is driving at is this: that the right spirit 
alone would be productive of the right thing. That's fee question. And there¬ 
fore Kant can say, fee right spirit, i.e., fee good will, is identical wife 
practical reason, as he will say later on. Whereas from any other point of view 
you must make a distinction between the good will, the right spirit, and 
practical reason, which tells you what fee right thing is. Sure. But we 
must see how it comes out. 

Sow, suffer having made these negative determinations, Kant makes a positive 
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assertion a tit later. What he calls a third proposition, which is a conclusion 
from the two preceding ones: duty is necessity of an action from respect for 
the lav. An action is moral if, and only if, it is motivated "by respect for 
the lav. X cannot respect. Shat says, the effects of my in tended action. 

Let that effect oe the well-being of a friend. I cannot respect that, X can 
be pleased with that, because X cannot respect any effect of the will. I 
can respect only vhe activity of the wild, itself. In other words, X can 
respect only that which gives life to sji action. X cannot respect any effect 
or result. 


Perhaps we read that in this third proposition. 

Che third principle, as a consequence of the two preceding, 2 would 
express as follows: duty is the necessity of an action done from, 
respect for the lav. I cau certainly have an inclination fos the 
object as an effect of a proposed action but I can never have respect 
for it, precisely because it is a mere effect and not an activity 
of the will. Similarly, I can have no respect for any inclination 
whatsoever, whether my ant or that of another; in the former case, 

I can at most approve of it, and in the latter I can even love it, 
that Is, see it as favorable to my own advantage. That which is 
connected with my will merely as ground, and not as consequence, 
that which does not serve my inclinations but overpowers it, or at 
least excludes it from being considered in making a choice, in a 
word, the law itself . . . 

'the mare lav. * 

. . . the mere lav, can be an objeetbf respect and thus a command. 
How, as an act done from duty it wholly excludes the intrudes of 
inclination and therewith every object of the will, and nothing 
remains which can determine the will objectively except the lav, 
and subjectively except the pure respect for this part of the lav. 

She subjective element is the asxin that 1 should follow such a law- 
even if it thwarts all my inclinations. 

Let us stop for one moment and see whether we understand that. Because 
ve must not forget our problem. We have to understand why the good will, snd 
nothing else, is the highest good. And now Ksat is beginning to give us his 
answer. Se indicates the answer already by making the distinction between 
the activity of the will and any effect of the will. The effects of the will 
are of necessity, according to Kant, of a lower rank than the activity of 
the will. That is part of the story. I can only respect, Kant says here, 
the ground of my will. The ground of my will, not the effect of it. Nov 
the ground of my will is the lav, the moral law. 

But here a difficulty arises: if the law, the moral law, is the ground 
of my will, if the moral lav is that which males my will a good will, is not 
then the lav the highest good? Because in having a good will I subject myself 
to the moral law. X regard the moral lav as higher than my will. Mist not 
then the moral lav bo the highest good? The good will is the will determined 
by the lav, conditioned by the lav, dependent on the lav. Hov then can the 
good will be the highest good? There is only one answer possible. The lav 



must be the sane as the good will. That is an wholly unintelligible proposition 
but necessary to mke, and ve must try to under stem it. 

Eov could this be understood? Perhaps the lav is only qua willed, so that 
it cannot be vithout being willed, and being 'willed it is willed by the good 
will. Good will and lav are identical ... 

(change of tape) 

. . . this much is clear already at point. 

In this passage which ve just read there is also another one: the good 
will is 'tiie subjective principle, Kant says. And the good will is the highest 
good. Yet, this highest good has its ground in the lav as the objective princi¬ 
ple, which again means that the lsv ought to be the highest good. But Kant 
doesn't say it of the lav but he says it of the good will. 

Kcv here a bit later in the next paragraph let us read. 

Thus, the moral worth of an action does not lie in the effect which 
is expected from it, or in any principle action which has to borrow 
its motive from this expected effect, for ell these effects, agree- 
ablesess of condition, even the promotion of the happiness of others, 
could be brought about through other causes and would not require 
of the will of a rational being, but the highest and unconditional 
good can be found only in such a will. Therefore, the pre-eminent 
good can consist only in the conception of the lav in itself, which 
can be present only in a rational being. So far as this conception, 
and not the hoped-for effect, is the determining ground of the will. 
This pre-eminent good, which ve call moral, is already present in 
the person who acts according to tills conception, and ve do not 
lave to expect it first in the result. 

You see, that confirms what Z tried to show you. The good will is deter¬ 
mined by the conception of the lav. Hov conception does not mean here concept. 
The GerEsn is Vorstellung . The good will is determined by the lav as thought. 
Of course by lav as not thought it could not be determined. The lav is only 
as belay thought. It does not exist outside of being thought. And what Kant 
secns tc imply here is that it cannot be thought vithout being willed. Ilov, 
let us try to understand that. 


Let us start from tbs primary impression. The lav ieabove the will, and 
is abov^ -human thought. Morality requires than as an indispensable, but 
perhaps not as a sufficient, condition, that ve know the law as lav. Hov 
else could ve obey it? But to know the lav as lav means to know my being sub¬ 
ject to it, and to know my being subject to the lav means to respect the lav. 
But to respect the lav means to will it. To knov the lav as lav and to will 
it are identical. Ibis raises of course the very great difficulty: hov can 
there be a bad will? Because ve cannot call a bad will a will which is wholly 
unaware of the lav. That would be a bestial will and not a bad will. That is 
a long question which ve say perhaps take up at a later occasion. It is very 
obscure, the status of the bad will. 

But we have to consider a few more passages to have all the evidence 


together, which is available here in this section. Hov, ve cose here to c long 
note on the sentiment of respect. 

( Whet is then in this point that the problem of duty, as opposed to inde¬ 
pendence, two seemingly opposed things, would comej fc og e ther?) 

Absolutely. 

( ... that knowing it naans to be subject to it, which is the same as 

willing it.) 

Yes. Showing my subjection means to will it and thus to create the sub¬ 
jection. That ia what Z am driving at. 

( Is this not what Hegel mates explicit in his Philosophy of Rigit ?) 

Yes, one could say - yes, surely, Hegel - this principle of Kant's if. 
exactly like that. But only Hegel thinks thatjthe formalism of Kant is impos¬ 
sible, for reasons which we may discuss later. Yes, that's correct. 

How, ve should now read this long note on the sentiment of respect. In 
German, Achtuag . One could almost say, reverence. At any rate, respect taken 
in the full sense, that is the meaning. How, let us read tha+jslovly. 

It might be objected that I seem to take refuge In an obscure feeling 
behind the word 'respect', instead of clearing resolving the question 
with a concept of reason. But though respect is a feeli n g it is not 
received through any outer influence but is self-wrought by a rational 
concept. 

In other words, we produce. Season in us produces the fe e l in g of respect. 

Thus it differs specifically f ro m all feelings of the former kind, 
which mainly refer to inclination or fear. For what I recognize 
directly as a lav for myself I recognize with respect, which me a ns 
merely the consciousness of the submission of my will to the lav 
without the intervention of other influences on my mind. 

You see, if one approaches Sant entirely from the outside and surrenders 
to the suggestions of his severe moral ism one understands immediately, I think, 
the notion of a subjection to a lav or obedience to the lav, and the difficulty 
is to understand how thl^subjection to the lav must be understood as self¬ 
legislation. Shat is the entirely nev thing. Self-legislation must not be 
mistaken for something of which Aristotle and the Stoics speak and which they 
meant by autonomy, where it means that you understand, have full understanding, 
of the reasonableness of the lav to which you submit, for that goes very veil 
with the thought that this lav does not originate in you, but in Kant the emphasis 
is on the origination in the subject. 

The direct determination of the will by the lav and the consciousness 
of this determination is respect. Thus, respect can be regarded 
as the effeet of the lav on the subject and not as the cause of 
the lav. • . 


1? 


sa 5 rs tiiJ.s in order to rejectphe opinion tfcatlihe lav can have its 
origin in e feeling. That is the reason why he saysfchat. The respect is onlv 
the subjective reflection of the acceptance of the law. 


Respect is properly the conception of a worth which thwarts ay self- 
love. Thus it is regarded as azx object neither of inclination nor 
of fear, t hough it has s omething analogous to both. The only object 
of respect is the lav, and indeed only the lav which we impose on 
ourselves and yet recognise as necessary in itself. 

Yea see, both. We impose the lav on ourselves and yet as in itself nec¬ 
essary. Both are there. In other words, the intrinsic necessity would not 
be sufficient. It must originate in us at the «««»*» time. 


As a law, we are subject to it without consulting self-love, as 
imposed on us by ourselves, it is a consequence of our will. In 
the former respect it is analogous to fear, and In the latter to 
inclination. 


Let us stop here. The good will is the ground of the law, we have seen. 
Therefore, and therefore only, is the good will the highest good. To repeat: 
tne assertion with which Bant begins, that the good will is the highest good, 
-mpliec already the self-legislation, otherwise, law would have to be the 
highest good. That is absolutely necessary. Sie good will consists in imposing 
the lav on oneself. Hie good will is the highest good because the good will 
consist-3 in legislation, not in obedience to the lav merely, but in giving 
«he law. Otherwise, the good will could not lie the highest good. 

The best neo-Kantian, Cohen, In his Ethics, writes: 'the pure will is 
lav of will 1 . That is, I think, strictly what Kant meant. Th» pure will 
and the good will are the thing. 


^ At the end of the C ritique of Practiced Beaton , the conclusion, there is 
a famous remark, which has been frequently quoted, that there are two things 
that fill the mind with ever-nev wonder, the starred heaven above me and 
tnc moral lav wi thin me. How, that is of course in a way perfectly intelli¬ 
gible that he uses the two different preposition, 'above' and 'within', and 
yet it is more than merely trivial, that Kant does not say 'the moral lav 
above as'. Ejat it is possible to say that is proven by Plato's simile: 
there is heaven, and there is something super—heavenly, as Plato says it, 
S f^ Kaat could well have said, 'the heaven above me*, but the moral law 
stiill shore heaven'. But he does not say ’the morel law above me', but 'the 

yS'liJT' ^ 1x1 thla > Sood will is the highest good, only 

ii the law,- with viuch the good will complies, is grounded in the good will. 


How, you have seen in this note, which we read, 'insofar as we are sub¬ 
ject tc the law we have a feeling analogous to fear; insofar as we have imposed 
nne law on ourselves we have a feeling analogous to inclination.’. Does this 
remind yea of an older thought with which Kant was of course thoroughly familiar? 
Did not pec-ple speak, long before Kant, of a mixture of feelings vMr*h >vn.^ 
an a n a l ogy to fear and to something opposite to fear? 

( The Biblical religion with the love of God and the fear of God.) 


j^zre. exacnay. 2 hst, in a weakened form, is what Sant has in mind. 

? S fi ? 3r v VOra6/ y h3 ‘ t vas J in the Biblical tradition, the feeling with regard 
^ tecoaies here the feeling with regard to the law, to the moral law. as 
a ^, S ^ 1 - ”Sl^ 3n _ - So? the law within us, the self-imposed law, takes the place 

of „ G ?? # ^ 2 *°?* 080 defini tely say, although Kant admits the existence of God 
ana the P^stu-ate of the existence of God plays a considerable role in Kant, 
bat yes that is derivative from this fundamental point now Bade. That is 
implied in this simple. Innocent-looking, proposition: the good will is the 
hignest good. In other wards, Kant is one of the most important thinkers 
in modem times contributing to the radical ene.ncipe.tion of man, that 

f W nmch more powerful and influential than vaht people like Machiavelli 
«c. Hobbes did, because it is not something low, self-preservation, survival, 
control 01 nature, and this kind of thing, but it concerns morality itself 
morality itself, as understood in this way. And that I think cannot be «smha~ 
Sj.sed too strongly. That is no longer an interpretation of aoralitv as it was 
always understood. Eiat is an interpretation based on very specific premise? 

P fr J T-f eG °! modern p^osop^y, which give morality en entirely new mining. 
A._c. all wheee formulations which have become so familiar, self-determination. 

^ l6sfc ^ ***** ^ stem ftom more. That is quite, quite. 


„ ^ ?? int . nmr the crucial implication of this proposition ‘the 
good Viil is the highest good’? It implied necessarily that the law, the moral 
law, cannot be above the good will. That is decisive. 


ho*, after having established this point to his satisfaction, Kant raises 
a questions what is that law? Ijp to now we have spoken only of duty, law. 
respees, in general, eni we aid not know what that lav is. And Kant in the 
nerc paragraph gives the first answer to that question. Let us read that. 

But what kind of a law can that be, the conception of which must 
determine the will without referaice to the expected result? Under 
this condition alone, the will can be called absolutely good without 
qualification, since (several inaudible words) . . . nothing remains 
to serve as a principle of the will except universal conformity of 
its action to the law as such ... 

Fo s no. More precisely, ‘since I have deprived the will of all incentives 
which couxd arise from compliance with any law, nothing renedns except the 
ies^ty of actions all together’. Gesetzmaesslj&elt . Legality. 

Whica alone should serve as principle to the will, i.e., I should never act 
diiferarcly except so that I can also, that I can will simultaneously, that 
mp should beccaae a universal lav. Sere is the only real legality - 

per—a.p z I should say lawfulness, to obviate misunderstanding - Bare is the 

lav: ^ n f ss ae sach without assuming a law directed towards specific actions 
xs tna'o which serves the will as principle and must serve as a principle 
1 - duty is not to be an empty delusion. ’ And Eaat contends that m**™ sense 
absolutely agrees with this notion. 


Row, is this proposition itself intelligible? I think it is a necessary 
consequence. The law is not imposed on us by God or nature. Hence, the law 
cannot be derived from anything. Eos law is absolute in this sense, irreducible. 
But whxt can It be? What do we know of it? We know oily one thing, that the 


lev is the rational law. You can ask, hern dees Kant know that? And ycu 
car* alsc say, here he simply follows the tradition, tut assuming that the mor ^ 
law must he the rational law, and it cannot have any content as such, tfog?n it 
can consist only in the form of rationality! i.e., unconditioned universality. 

And that means, in practical terms, I act morally if in I tvm vill 

tnat the masrfm of ny action can become a universal law. And this 
extremely far-fetched but Kant contends, and not without reasons, that common- 
sense agrees with that. I would agree with Kant that it agrees with common-sense 
to some extent. I mean, if we look around at ourselves or others, in what 
does immorality frequently consist? Hot in a rejection of what ve consider 
to be the moral law but in making oneself for the www nt . an exception from, 
it. That means X act on a ws.v^m which cannot be v avai 1 . Only now, 

for me, at this particular moment of temptation, that is the wa^w on which 
x ecu, if I act Immorally. And that cannot be universalized because it is 
meant tc be applicable only to me now or zsybe applicable to me throughout 
rcy life. But still, it is an except 5 .on. And to the extent to it is 

true that all immorality co n sists in taking a brief vacation from the moral 
law, anc this brief vacation is incompatible with no vacation, universality. 

Up to this point Kant is ri®it when he expresses this formula. In other words, 
it is net so far-fetched. 

Very frequently, when we discuss actions, it occurs - X don't know vhat 
the equivalent in English is, but in Genaan the Geraen people say, 'Da kaan 
ja jeds; korans n' C?): 'Anybody could make this proposition'. You make a 
proposition, and the reply is. 'well, anyone could make that’. And then you 
see the absurdity. What would be the equivalent in English? There must be 
a colloquial expression in English for that. 

( 'Whst would happen if everyone did that?'} 

Yec, that's it. And that is without any question a very important con¬ 
sideration to which we refer, and thatis simply, in colloquial, common-sense 
terns vhat Eant stated as a principle, and therefore is 'abstract'. 

( ... inaudible question . . .) 

Well, we take this up later, but X believe in this case one nan say this: 
in this case, both A is E and A is non-B be universalized without any 
difficulty. For example, you act on the principle that you would like to eat 
candy, cr something of this kind and that is your maxim, and another makes the 
naxin tc smoke. Both can be universalized without any contradiction. I worked 
tills out in my last seminar on Kant but I forget it now. I think it is some¬ 
thing of this kind. If a maxim can be universalized and can be ■universalized 
as well as its opposite, hence, it is morally indifferent. But if only one 
can be universalized, and not the opposite, then only the uaiversalizable 
one is the moral one. That's very easy. 

In order to see the difficulty let us turn to Kant's first example, 
which is one of these simple ei$it year old child examples. Slow let"us read 
that. 


Let the question, for example, be: may X, when in distress, make 
a promise with the intention aot to keep it? X easily distinguish 


IS 


■fclie wo meanings which the question has, nan^i y. whether it is pru- 
fisnt to mske a false promise, on whether it confcros to my duty, 
tfcdoubteaiy, the former can often be the case, though I do see 
clearly that in is not sufficient merely to escape from the present 
difficulty by this expedient but £ must consider whether inconven¬ 
iences much greater than the present ana may not spring from 

this lie. 

So, Shnu did give sons thought to the technicalities of immorality. 

Even vita ail my supposed cunning the consequences cannot so easily 
be foreseen. Loss of credit might be far more disadvantageous »>*«.« 
the misfortune I now seek to avoid, and it isjhard to e»r» whether 
it might not be more prudent to act according to universal wg-rfga 
thsai to make a habit not to promise anything without intending to 
fulfill it. But it is soon clear to me that such a i s tased 

only on an apprehensive concern with consequences. To be truthful 
from duty, however, is an entirely different thing from being truth¬ 
ful out of a fear of disadvantageous consequences, for in the forcer 
case the concept of the action itself contains a law for me, 
in the iapter I must look about 'to see what results for me nay be 
connected vita it, for to deviate from the principle of duty is 
certainly bad . . . 


^ 2 hat is not strong enough. 'Evil, 1 or 'wicked’ would be the least. 

:&oese. Ead means something morally neutral. ’Evil* or'wicked’. 

... for to deviate from the principle of duty is certainly evil, 
but to be unfaithful to my maxim of prudence rum sometimes be very 
advantageous to me, though it is certainly safer to abide by it. 

She shortest, but rost infallible, way to find the answer to the 
question as to whether a deceitful promise is consistent with duty 
is to ask myself : would X be content with my of extricating 

myself from difficulty by a false promise should hold as a universal 
law fonjEyself as well as for others? aAnd I can say to myself that 
everyone can make a false promise then he is in difficulty from which 
he otherwise cannot escape. I imaediately see I could will the lie 
but not a universally lawful lie, for with such a law th ere would 
be no promises at all, inasmuch as it would be futile to sake a pre¬ 
tense, or if they overhsstily did so, would pay me back in my own 
coin. Thus, my maxim would necessarily destroy itself as soon as 
it was Eads a universal law. 

And then Bant says therefore, 'That’s it'. ‘That is the solution of the 
moral problem'. What is the difficulty, Bather Buckley? 

( Vfell, it is the seme probles £ was trying to raise before, that the 

only reason why it can't be universalized is that it wold be bo incon¬ 
venient. £ mean, because if £ couldn’t trust anyone else's promises, 
it would be impossible to live, to trust anybody. In other words, it 
ssses to me to be the same as Hobbes' argument for self-preservation, 
that we have to do certain things. Otherwise life would be 
with each other.) 


other words, you contend that the concern for happiness illicitly 
enter: ♦ Yes, we roust take this up ■when we sacs to the second part "because 
there the examples, at least tree of them, ere explicitly based on happiness, 
and therefore ve must see with what ri^st can Kant possible do that/ .And 
that raises great difficulties* 

( ... in au di ble question. . .) 

Because that Suit snores in advance on the basis of the «wnmr>n mor&i 
understa nd i n g that calculation is not morality. That he knows. That is pre- 
supposed by Ksnt and then he would say that here this moral cosanon sense egress 
with him. The merchant who is honest and doesn’t cheat even a «n*oi child 
esn be assmasd to do it because that pays, and a man who does acts only because 
it pays, is still better than a murderer but he is not moral. That I fcMnfr 
asat assumes. Then he says: what is a moral man? A moral man obeys the law 
because it is a lav, and does not worry about any consequences. And therefore 
the question is only: what kind of law can it be if it cannot be connected 
with human nature, and then he reaches this conclusion. 

The difficulty which you had Father Buckley is this: how f unny that this 
moral law, which has no consideration whatever for any consequences, is exactly 
what the doctor ordered for the patient. Sure. In other words, the real 
motive, one could say - why universalization is so reasonable, namely, nan’s 
sociality, comes out as a consequence of the mere rationality. Yes, that 
one esn very well say. 

( Vhy does he say that because there can’t be trust in sons cases there 
will not be trust in all cases? It seaos to me that it isn’t simply 
eo.) 

Yes, that would be prudential. Kant admits that. Kant says prudence 
would dictate to be honest because the cos^Ii cations of dishonesty are so 
great that it is - he says this, that mare prudence would dictate honesty. 

Kant claims that. Ee discusses the technicalities of dishonesty and finds 
them terribly inconvenient, but, Kant says, that has nothing to do with the 
moral issue. The moral, issue can, be found out only by considering whether 
this maxim, every man is entitled in distress to sake false premises, and since 
this is extremely subjective, rehat you regard as being in distress is entirely 
different from another man, therefore the consequence will be that you encourage 
universal dishonesty. Can you will that? Kant says no. 

( It looks as if Kart doesn’t go much so against the grain of his argument 
as it appears. Apparently all he is trying to do here is what he says 
in the next paragraph that without quitting the moral knowledge cf common 
human reason you will arrive at these principles. Apparently all he wants 
to do is to show that no matter how you start, whether you start from 
assumptions or from an everyday human being you still come back to the 
categorical imperative. It is not an argument from the prudential value.) 

Surely not. If it were a prudential, argument Kant would be absolutely 
destroyed. I mean, either it must be understood as a non-prudential argument 
or makes no sense. 

Hegel, in his criticism of Kant's moral philosophy, sometimes gives a 


20 


very crude version and puts it this way that Kant’s pure formalism, amounts to 
that ve can will something without contradicting yourself. That is a somewhat 
unfair formulation I wmld say. It means this: Hegel says, for example, that 
there should be property, or, say private property, and that there should 
be only common property. Are both contentions, seach of which can be main¬ 
tained without self-contradiction - once I accept private property then I 
contradict myself if I establish a principle incompatible with it. In other 
words, before the mere formalism can be given you must accept gnmafcMng non- 
formal. That is what Hegel is driving at by this argument. I ».Mwv £s 
also unfair to leave it at this presentation of Hegel’s argument because he 
goes somewhat deeper. In this particular case one could very well say that 
Kant could very well defend himael f against Hegel, and say this: of course 
I make already a stand, namely, I want to make a false promise; and then I 
see whether this can be universalized. What Kant contends is that 
materiel m axim - therefore, the matter comes in. Kant knows it cannot be merely 
formal. But the matte:.* comes in from the maxim, but what the neral 

is not the matter but its formal character of universailzability. And in 
this ease the natter Is pr om is ing , promising in order to get out of trouble, 
and I assume that tblu is a wise taxing, because I act on it, but I add the 
specific qualification, and then I see - in other words, I assume from the 
outset that a world in which promises are impossible is not a world in which 
one could live. *hat 's Kant point. That I assume, and then my universali¬ 
zation shows me that my maxim doesn’t survive the test of universalization. 
That’s the point. Ivory criminal, whether he says so or not, by his actions 
indicates his maxim. Pear example, if I want to go to the pictures and don’t 
have any money I rob the first bank for my means. Of course you can state it 
in more general terms: if I need money I get it by hook and by crook. That 
is the maxim frru which everything starts. But why Is he a crook? Because 
he leaves it r.6 the naively arising maxim without reflecting on it. What 
does a reEustion mean, a moral reflection? He universalizes it. Everyone, 
when he needs money, should try to get it by hook and by crook. And the 
question is: can he will that? I mean, regardless of what he says, 
he iiiay be a great fool. But it would of course mean that the next person 
who wants money should rob Mm and that he should wish that. That I 
is what Kant means. That he cannot possibly wish. His actions m«q n I say 
rob if I need money but the others should not rob. I do not believe the dif¬ 
ficulty lies in this point. 

Bse difficulty is rather this. To the extent to which the overall prin¬ 
ciple underlying all maxims is happiness, because in this case of the men he 
sees Ms happiness in the fact that he can go tonight to the pictures. The 
meens for that happiness would be money, and he adds the ma.'rim to get it: 
in order to pursue my happiness I may use any means which I believe are con¬ 
ducive to it. Now, this principle, this way of reasoning, presupposes a being 
which pursues happiness, i.e.- not God. How, I believe the difficulty would 
come up at this point. Kant wants to get principles which are equally applicable 
to all rational beings, including God, but since the irasrim of happiness enters 
any human maxim which is to be universalized, is not by tMs very fact any 
universal lav, i.e., a lav which survives the test, relative to man? That 
I believe is the difficulty. 

( ... inaudible question . . .) 

How could you act at all? Ho. How do you get any g»rfrfon«p> if you do not 


ressh oueS material conclusions as promisee muEt be kept? 

( ... Inaudible question . . .) 

But Kant will never achieve vhat he wants unless he gets identical rules 
cf Justice applying to God as well as to mn. In other words, the 
premises must be kept, would apply equally to any rational being, i.e., to 
God as veil as to nan. You see, the rule is derived from hmnar) situations, 
beings pursuing happiness, therefore compelled to ™j«» promises. While it is 
true that it is not the matter which constitutes the morality of the action, 
but its form, universality, yet the law which comes out by that, namely, 
promises must be kept, must be obeyed. Well, we come to that when we road 
the second part. 

( Srying that the morailav means following rmvrSmx. which art* be made a 

universal law, which is consistent with a universal lav, does this mean 
■feat the universal lav in a sense rules over the action in that the real 
Job of morality is to discover, like the traditional formulation of morality, 
i.e., to find out what a universal law or set of lavs is, which are in¬ 
dependent of vis! Shat means the will is only active in dictating obed¬ 
ience to an already existing principle . . .) 

That is, you can say, the traditional view but it. is not the K’fi.nfctan cue. 

( Isn’t that what the formulation of the Kantian view leads to?) 

No. For the simple reason that, in this case, the good w ill could not 
be fee highest good. The good will would be simply subject to fee law, and 
■scan fee law would be the highest good. And then of course one could not even 
say' that. One would have to r-rV for fee ground of fee law. 

C Wouldn’t these examples equally well . . .) 

Yos, but that is no longer Eant. That’s something else. And I t.MnV 
that is in the epirit of Eegel, although Etegel does not actually say that. 

Kov, what about this principle? The question here is: to universalis© 
tbs^da feat I want to rake a promise with the intention not to keep it. 

it so simple? I mean, in a crude way it is perfectly correct, a ™ w ho 
zszkes promises wife the intention not to keep them is a crook. We all know 
tket. But is this for a really thorough analysis adequate? The a fke* 
comes in feat not all promises are kept and scc-etimss they are not kept imawrallv. 
For example, fee old story: a fellow lends me Ms gun, end I promise to 
return it on -fee 12th of June 1958. On the 10th of June that fellow becomes 
mad. Everyone would say, of course you would be crazy, and not moral, if 
3 r ou would return it. Yes? Good. Kant too would not have the slightest 
hesitation. So, in other words, as a reasonable man, when I Tng>g» a promise 
I take it for granted that it is possible that I my not be able to keep that 
promise and not for guilty reasons. A guilty reason would be that I borrow 
a hundred dollars, I waste it, end I cannot pay it beck at fee proper time. 

There is no possible excuse for that. But if it is the case of the gun, and 
the seme could apply to eny kind cf thing we don’t know. It couia be a horse, 
and then a war breaks out, or an emergency, and all hearses are requested by 


the: government. I can't keep the proves. It is impossible. As a ass of 
saLie experience, I must know that it is not entirely in my har^a that I can 
keep vas promise, end X disregard even here the possibility that I die., which 
also not altogether irrelevant, since I cannot keep promises very easily 
xx I ea^dead. So, in other voids, my good intentions to keep the promises'” may 
very veil he nugatory. How, then I make the promise vith the awareness of 
the fact that I may perhaps justly not keep it. I cannot know in this particular 
case, that is perfectly clear. You take an article of mine, that ia gu.n, 
there is no war, and you have no excuse. But there could he something which 
which I c an not imagin e at the moment, which would allow you not to return it 
to me, not because you want to rob me, but for just and good reasons. In 
other words, what does it mean then if I know already, that I nwir» the promise 
with the intention under certain conditions not to keep the premise. Shat is 
not irrspral but moral. I still can make an empirically clear distinction between 
‘fck® dishonest reservations and honest reservations. What I am driving at is 
only tiet the honesw reservations belong to the honest course mv* therefore 
we.csnnot speak in Kant's simple way of unqualified and unconditioned validity. 
~j^ s m f czuE.1 law, as stated by Kant, is not the moral lav. It is an abbreviation 
of the moral lav good enough for practical purposes but not a law dictated 
by reason. 

* la Sant '© terms the reservations that you speak of would not be lies or 

deceit. The other person would know very well that such reservations 

are . . .) 

Eccuse es, yes. But if we speak of reason ia such a context we want to 
have r3el and pure goal 3 and not sons base formulas which are sufficient in 
99 coses. East's common sense. 


l It's lies and false promises, is it not, that he is trying to get rid 
of?) 

Z’f-ffitf then we take up the question of lying, end say, is the universal 
prcmb -.ti.cn against lying, which makes every lie immoral, possible? Em**? ve 
have to nske a distinction. Kant discusses all these problems ... several 
iSss.ucx >le words ... Kant h ims elf was forced to say, one is not obliged to 
say the truth, one is only obliged not to lie. Row, with a little bit of 
e^jsricnce you know teas to oe silent may be the cleverest way of lying, 
namely, if the other fellow suspects A is B sad you are silent you may seem 
to confirm A is_B and you know A is not B. Ia other words, you have to go into 
particulars, ana tie se rules which are simply end university valid, if there 
are any, are by so means sufficient for acting morally. That I - fcVHnV f S the 
difficulty. 


Higel discusses the problem as follows: we must say the truth. Absolutely, 
bo question. But what if we don't know the truth? What then? You must sav 



you 


ss^y you must say what you think. You are under no moral obligation to say 
the truth under all alternatives? For example. if you are together with a 
msxi sni you t hink he is an abominable fellow. Row, are you under a moral 
obligation to tell him whenever you see him, 'you are an abominable fellow'? 
Of course no one would say that. So, what does it mean? 'Fhgn you get to a 



very complicated rule, with many ifs ana buts sad footnotes and corollaries. 
end teen you are by no means sure that you have exhausted It, because suddenly 
the dsy after tomorrow you say reed in a novel a story which brings out another 
qualification. Shat is the difficulty. And Segel brings this out very nicely 
in'his Bienosasnalogy of the Mind , when he says, morality incarnate speaks: 
one must always say the truth. And then of course this statement of morality 
incarnate proves to be untrue, because morality didn’t think that you have 
to know the truth in order to say the truth. So, this pure speech of veracity 
itself is not veracious at all. 

( Posen't Kant himself take all these complications into consideration, when 
he says repeatedly in this essay that you can never know and never be 
sure when you are acting from these pure intentions?) 

To. He mesas something different by that. Wei corns to that next time. 

Shat is an entirely different proposition^ because of tee great sophistry 
of the human heart you can never know teat prosruts you. 

{ It still seanc to me teat Z should be able to have a pure intention net 
to sake false promises and to lie, consistent with the awareness that 
bote of us have to make big assumptions.) 

She trouble is exactly that the purity of tee intentions while an im¬ 
portant part is only a part of tee requirement.- because tee complications which 
cay arise, an awareness which, generally speakj ng, arises from experience and 
therefore - in other words, tee old story of prudence comes in. And that this 
formula regarding untruthful promises where no prtxd.se must be made with tee 
intention not to keep it, is a matter of cour?e for all practical purposes. 

You know test vs think of a man who takes premises with the intention not to 
keep them. Eat, still, while this is perfectly sufficient for all practical pur¬ 
poses., it is really a common-seasieal abbreviation and not a precise state m e nt . 
But teat Sant demands are precise statement:* of universal validity. That’s 
tee difference. And of course if everyone %«>ul& start from en d s and. purposes 
one would see in principle tee place where cyselifications come in. For e x a mp le, 
it would immediately appear teat tee non-pec t'orraanee of a promise made in order 
to enrich oneself or to enhance someone else has an entirely different status 
than tee non-performance of a promise which : ij not based cm either ground,, 
like - tee non-performance if you do not return tee gun. 

Ho, one could really show the strict abs. rdity. For e xamp le, truthful. 

How, truthfulness is of special importance in vll business transactions. 'Chen, 
complicated questions arise. To teat extent i t a merchant, or not a merchant., 
but anyone who wants to sell something, oblige- , to reveal the defect of his 
merchandise? Well, I lake it for granted teat one should always do teat, but 
I an fortunate enough not to be a merchant. He r, a merchant can get into great 
difficulties. In Cicero’s Offices one example :f this occurs. There is one 
lax moral philosopher and one strict one, I forget tee names. I th in k one of 
them comes from Babylon. I hope tee lax one, hot I don’t know. ‘One of teem 
says you have to divulge an tee defects of test you want to sell, end tee other 
says, no, of course not, because it would amourt to this, teat you must advertise 
hare there is to be sold a completely unhealthy house. You know it is not 
healthy for people to live in it, and you want to sell it, and you have to 
advertise in a truthful manner: this house not fit to live in. 21ist .means. 


ic siHp.'_e taat you. must not sell it. Sure. Then. this ' rsc.n sq^s 

it xs absurd, and hence * you do not have to divulge the defects. «r>a tlis felicv 
can find out for hxasexf. W hich is fundamentally the rule of Homan Isa?, 

Caveat ergtor is the rule. She purchaser should watch. I mean, you must 
not cr^te - I don’t know where the line is, but at any rate the Roman lav was 
.airlj in this 2 ?sspsct# At suy Eszit hijnsslf ccumD'fc fi&r/ ijiisfc tersd© 

is incompatible with hundred percent veracity. Hundred percent. I’m not 
now speaking only of the concealment of defects. What about reasonable suspect 
of a change of prices up or down. You tell -mis man: don’t buy that today, 
toEKjrrov it will be fifty percent cheaper. Why is it not immoral for the 
mer chan t not to do that? Because he runs also risks. He runs risks of losing, 
for which it is a fair compensation that he should have also risks of gains. 

But however he may t hin k aocut it, and it is perfectly clear that hare there 
is a loose rule of veracity. I mean, I take here veracity in the strict 
sense: nothing but the truth, and the whole truth. There won’t be a buyer 
How can you achieve that by any fores! ethics? You have to know the business* 
and the upper limit of decency compatible with’this human activity. Bov, 
i£ business is necessary, and Kant admits that, you know, thejepirit of comaercs. 
v«an are the consequences? The same applies to all humn activities. Alvavs 
the ends, the circumstances, have to be considered. And the question of 
whe-thcr you can have any rule of this kind, even the role regarding murder, 
without ary qualifications - one can easily deceive oneself. You easily 
say that murder, is absolutely forbidden. But what does that mesa? That 
coes not mean, killing, because ki lling is permitted, end demanded, on auite 
a fe.7 occasions! capital puni shmen t, war, self-.defense, defense of people 
unjustly attacked, and so on. And then of course you can say that the v-m-iwo- 
of innocent people, but that is even already a great question whether you 
esa say soldiers in an enery army, are they necessarily guilty people? Well, 
then you well say, all right, has killing of innocent people eiinent if the 
onnocent people are members of a hostile army. But now we look at the war. 

The war is going on now sa„ for some time in the remote past, where the dis¬ 
tinction befcraaa the civilian population end the fighting population could not 
. siftde. All rignt, then, you say, all killing of innocent persons 

xs iort-icion except of «ne enessy population in war. Them there is a cuestion 
whether you can even leave it at that. So, judgment, discrimination, will 
also coes in. 


( ... inaudible question. . .) 

Yes, but you see, the point is this. These other formulations, as Rsnt 
calls then , in the Critique of Practical Reason , are types, typical presentations 
of the moral law. That means symbolic presentations. The exact presentations 
are only as a help for us, for our orientation, simplified. It is very im¬ 
portant taat the formula thaw we must not treat any ni3?nar\ being as a nsans 
ia one of the typical formulas, and not the strict formulation. And it is char¬ 
acteristic of the post-Khntian tradition of Fichte as well as of neo-Kantianis 



( He gives himself his own law.) 

r 

But if he does not give himself his own law? So, in other words, is it 


vl3D 068 of a fcaaaa Wing? Is that t^e Bur- 

! L '-.'" ™°t' ? 0r * aov ro.ycu say it? Jederasan oar rs'^hH^r c „„ 1c C t 
« ic «- C-srsaaa. Ereryuse vmo has a ETf ^ T ^ es U 
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( Yes.) 

And. Karri means that . . , 


(tape ends here. Lecture continued on for undetermined tiae.) 
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Kant Seminar {i4 May 1958) Lecture 14 

Hov what s ha ll I say? You ma d e some points which were very good but you 
made also other points which ware absolutely sho cking . I must draw a middle 
line* So begin with, the last one, although I^si not sure it belongs to that — 
vhat was the example of the mother? I didn't quite understand that. 

( Shall I reread it?) 

Yes. If you could state it without rereading ti might be better because 
I lsve difficulty understanding the written version. 

( That a mother, loving her child, because of love, saves that child, anfl 
as e consequence would have to sacrifice her own life.) 

Eow would this work? 

( Take, for instance, that she rushes into a burning house, or she jumas 

inta a lake, or something of this sort. I mean, there can be no question.) 

Yes, that happens. 

( A mother who does this, who out of love sacrifices her life for her child 
cannot be accounted as being morally respectable by Kant.) 

T-vhy not? 

( Because, first of all, she doesn't do it out of conviction, she does it 
out of inclination, out of love. Secondly, she purgosely, that is, cons¬ 
ciously, quits her life, and uses her life merely as a means, as a 
for saving her child.) 

Ko, she endangers her life. She does not commit suicide. 

( Hot suicide, but it seems she knows ahead of time, if at all possible, 
that she knows she will die.) 

If she knows it, then it would be suicide, and that would be an immoral 
action from Kant's point of view. But Kant would say that in such a sit¬ 
uation you can never say more than there is a very great danger but not a 
certainty of dying. 

( But that is a technical question.) 

Yes, but it is very important as far as a moral &udgaent is concerned. 

( But perhaps with more time X could have constructed an incident in which 
this was taken care of.) 

But that you should really have done. X mean, if it sere a clear case 
mere Kant's ju dgm e n t contradicts the moral judgment of morally informed peonle. 
then it would be a grave case. So, you stated it too generally. In addition/* 
Konu c.oso not say the mother is strictly forbidden, streng verboter. to love 
hsr child. He merely says that in itself is a morally neutral thing. 

( That is exactly what I said.) 
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Therefore, this could not be the ground of her being moral.) 


Yes- yes. 

... if she saves her child wholly cut of love rather than out of any 
conscious feeling: of duty, maternal duty.) 


No, thats not so simple. It is not immoral for a mother to love her child. 
Also, it is not so that every action yon must commit must be a fulfillment 
of duty. Thst's impossible. It is sufficient if it does not conflict with 
chc duty. For eaaaple, if you have your three square meals a day, ’which are 
certainly sufficient for keeping you alive, so you cannot be excused of will¬ 
fully endangering your* life, and you wonder whether you should drink a cup 
of coffee in the tea-room or not, is a moral absolutely indifferent Question. 


.but you have to establish that. You can do it very easily, by scare reflection 
"char it is not - if, you drink the cup of coffee you do nothing morally wrong 
and if you do not drink the cup- of coffee you do nothing morally wrong either. 
So, it is really indifferent, fend therefore, it is not forbidden according 
to Sint for a mother to love her child. Ee would say, on the contrary, that 
is norsal for mothers to love their children, by a kind , of natural necessity. 
This means that it is in itself not morally praiseworthy. But the moral de- 

example, if she neglects 
but 


mane 


c-ncern the actions towards the child, And. for 



ILly irrelevant according to Kant. 


( I have very poorly stated it. There are two parts-: the first part is a 
morally neutral action for which no special merit can be earned.. such 
as, special merit for morality or human digsrltyj the second pert, an immoral 
action, assuming that willfully or knowingly she sacrifices bar* life.) 


as never 


is 


Kant never said that you may net sacrifice you life morally, 
said that. I mean, he never said, for example, that a soldier vhc 
certain death is an immoral man. I mean, provided that it is so t,—., 
commrn&ed or else on the basis-of his judgment that he t hinks it is absolutely 
necessary to do that for the country, he may do it of course. Kant is speaking 
here of o sen who is committing suicide, he takes away hie life and he does 
not even claim that it is a moral action. He only wants to get rid of the 
troubles he has. So, there is no question of a conflict of duties. It is a 
conflict between duty and mere amoral self-love, which by the conflict, becomes 
immoral self-love. That’s a different case. 


And also it was hard for me to understand why you find this so strange 
or amusing that Kant says that the man who is about to commit suicide should 
first think in moral terms over the impending action. 2 don’t see that 
this is unreasonable. I mean, if he is mentally ill then surely he is completely 
excused, and one can't say anything, although that is a moot question, but let 
us take the official, or at any rate the accepted, view-. But that someone 
if ha does an action of gravity should first reflect on whether he asy do 
it is not an unreasonable demand. We can. say to everymsn: pull yourself to¬ 
gether before you mike that decision. And that's all that Rant says. Think 



lfos&tsa- you have a right bo eo that. She fact that you like to do it nov, 
although the liking is not without pain, as you very clearly d&Eonstr&tfiS, 
tut clearly it is a .setter of liking, he likes to be deal, life is too niesr- 
atle. That doesn't give a man the right to kill himself, Kant says. And then 
you would have to go into Kant's specific argument, whether that is a good 
enough reason for not ccamniting suicide, which scant , gives. That would be better. 


How, the points which Z thought very satisfactory in your paper, were 
these, although you overdid it a bit, but still that is perfectly all right. 

When you spoke of man as an end in Mrn«»i e end you somehow visualized that 
this has apparently very great advantages, this foraula. For example, it would 
sess to excl u de slavery, St would seem to. But you noted an ambiguity in 
Kent which I think was very well taken. To what does nan owe this dignity, 
which no other earthly being possesses? Why can man alone be regarded as an 
end in himself, according to Kant? You noted here, if I understood you correctly, 
a cont.vadietion in Kant.. Does man owe his dignity to the fact that he is sub¬ 
ject to the moral law or does he owe his dignity to the fact that he obeys 
the moral lav? 


( Eiis is something I myself am absolutely unsure of.) 

Yes, it is very ambiguous, end would make a lot of difference, wouldn't 

it? 


( Yes, to men.) 

Barely, because those who are subject to the moral law arc Ri i man, those 
who obey the moral law are not all men. And a great difficulty would arise. 
a mean, if Kant would say, men has a dignitv, higher than any ether earthly 
being, insofar as he obeys the moral lav, veil that would not have been a 
novelty, beeause that was said by everyone, but if it is said that man has 
a dignity, an absolute dignity, by virtue of the fact that he is subject to 
the moral law, which dignity of course would not be lost by cccniting any 
number of cricks and by leading any life, however degraded. That’s a problem. 

( If man has dignity by being capable, or, as you said, by being subject 
to the moral law, wouldn't people like insane people or morons still 
lose the dignity, because how could they possibly be subject to the 
moral lav in a rational creature as such?) 

Yes, that's the point. 

( I mean, he still would exclude this as something which . . .) 

Lout could perhaps argue as follows: there can never be absolute certainty, 
whether this nan now insane or this insane man cannot recover his sanity. In 
the case of the moron, the natural idiot, it is of course harder to expect 
any improvement. That's true. It is a difficult question. I admit that. 

( . . . inaudible question. . .) 

I think this ambiguity, that Kant claims for every man as man, regardless 
of anything he does or wills what couaLd reasonably be claimed for men who live 
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in a certain way - don't you see -toe practical advantage? The practical ad- 
vantage is an unqualified, really unqualified, unqualified by anything, co- 
asocracy. All men, regardless of how they live, have the status. I isear. 
that is a grave assertion. 

( ... i n a udib le question . . .) 

Yes, all right.. X know that. X am absolutely sure that Kant would give 
a proof of it without any qualification, but the question is on what grounds. 

How, if man's dignity consists only in the fast that he is subject to the 
moral lev, or capable of obeying the moral lav, then of course everyhumsu 
being, not radically i ns ene or not moronic, possesses. But the question arises - 
one could address the question to you: what is the ground on which you would 
say that no h um a n being, however insane or moronic, n*r> ever be killed? 

C W e ll, more in the tr ad itional sense, he is not sn angel but a man..) 

Xfce crucial ground would be the fact that he is innocent, and that the 
only ground on which a msn can legitimately be killed is if he is guilty of 
crimes of particular severity, be it murder or high treason or warns thing of 
this kind. East's the problem. Yes, X don't know*. X*m absolutely sure that 
Esnt would have disapproved of the killing of insane people but what this 
ground is X do not - how could he argue? Because they are really cot, in Ishe 
strict sense, capable of reason. Eiere is no question. How would he argue? 

There must be soma abbreviation of idle categorical imperative which vouSLd 
exclude the killing of any man except innocant men. I do not know. I would 
have to figure it out. 

The other point which Mr. _____ made which was very valuable X thought was 
th&s: that you drew our attention to the fact that in this section of the 
Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals Kant, as you put it, bypasses the fun¬ 
damental question. And that is correct. Kant refers repeatedly to this face. 
Hov, what is that f undame ntal question? Kant's argument in this section 
as wall as in the first one isthis: we Judge in moral terms in everyday life. 
Eant tries to being out the fundamental principle implied in all such Judgments, 
and Kent says, contrary to the co mm onplace character of our ordehusy Judgments, 
this principle, baldly stated, is very paradoxical, thatthe basis of our 
moral Juogasnt is not any thin g empirical, anything connected with human feature - 
the formal categorical imperative. Therefore there is a contrast between our 
ord lnar y familiarity with moral Judgments and the extreme unfacrllisrity of the 
principle of morality. Or, in other words: we of duty all the time. 

But if ye try to under staid duty, Kant says, we arrive at this extremely abstruse 
principle, and therefore the temptation is very great to say: is not duty in 
the imagination, a chimera, if it means that? This question is left open hens 
and the answer is given, as far as we see an answer, in the third chapter. 

The difficulty is this, end that was very well indicated by Mr. P__. Is not 
the duty, the categorical imperative, or however you call it, a fact? Is not 
the whole argument of Kant based on the factual character of such a thing as 
duty, or morality? Of course not morality in the sense that people live and 
act morally, that is very doubtful from Kant's point of view, but that r^-n are 
aware of the fact that they ought to act morally. Is not this fact the funda¬ 
mental pre suppa sition? 

In his Critique of Practical Reason K ant speaks of the moral law as a 



?- , ®y* oa > 48 he calls ** &># fim teis ooin* 

er * er y “>»*■ srffawat, and perhaps even of every 
* fr*7 5 s ^ 130581 lav. And that is the only solid oasis, tee or.lv 
ultima se certainty, which nan possesses. And ye* Ishre, in tills earlier vor'/ 

8e€a f ^ ^ 12 nsed of a demonstration, or of a deduction, a nZ 

wil1 *® la the third part. And this is 

en extremely difficult one and connected with Kant’s distinction between 
paenooeml and noumenal worlds and so on, and so on. IPhiais a verySSt dif- 

if ^f h K 8nt * s vtlole doctrine is exposed. I me an, Kant moves here 
between two extremes, which can be stated as follows: on the one extreme is 
tae moral law as the fu n d ament al fact. Share is. An other words, a kind of 
experience - it is of course not empirical experience - but it is man's meeting 
a^ encounts^g the law. The other extrema is where Kant says, also in the 
— ~ Pragfcical Reason somewhere, the moral lav is a postulate. Ac- 
^ ^ strict£r ^Petrine, themoral law is a fact which gives rise to 
certain postulates. Cod and the immortality of the soul, but on the other 
expresses I say, the moral law itself becomes a postulate. And then of eyv-a* 
wi^n snail we say of that? Elis is an indication of the very great difficult 1 / ' 
Ka ?’ J involved by his attempt to make the moral law absolute/ 

non allowing that it has a basis from which we can start to understand* 

2L w • t 


see^S S 2 " 3 *° SQ P^ e1 »^ 1 s of this very long and very difficult 

ffffr 0 - 1 * T 50012 lef ^ vers ; if I ray us® this term, from last time, 

nicely, at <die end of the third section, to which we turn now. 2 would nv« 

/f* 115 ? 2 ? f ne T&lch. is not particularly appropriate at this moment, 

nou. inxeec. altogether inappropriate. It has just occurred to me that one point 
wmco is so striking to me in Kant was familiar to me for a long tine and I 
U usn cion t put two and two together. How shat is so striking in Kaht'e 
mozal doctrine, as well as in his political doctrine, is that the principles 

P ^ a 2, 0f 207 ?^° se - ** his philosophy of right, freedom, external 

i-cecii, regardless of tee purpose, is tee basis, and in Ms moral philoeotev 
as we see here, the consideration of purpose must not enter. We have to l udg y 
opuy 01 whether our maxim is universal!sabee, not tee end. So, I may have 

r^rfI 5r <> p f rpo f 5 2 804 purpose isalways called happiness or some 

jasper of happiness. Eiis is uninteresting. Shis is morally irrelevant, 
tee only morally relevant point is whether the maxim which I pursue in order 
to becnese happy, which 2 pursue for the sake of happiness, or for hanpiness 
as an ena, whether this maxim is universal! zable or not. Hot the end but only 
a certain character of the means, if I may say so, issorally relevant. Shat 
is a jury different - by the way, if one studies Aristotle's Ethics, first book, 
carefully, one would came across a similar oroblem, but into T cannot po 
not*. Yes; J 


( ... inaudible question . . .) 

Ho. 2 mean, teat could lead to very extasie Machiavellian consequences, 
obviously. Because you can say in order to establish a world which is safe 
ror vitbiis, let me put it this way, if that is tee self-justifying end 
one could argue that such a world, safe for virtue, may have to be established 
by non-virtuous means. fcSsehisvelii's point. Romulus murdering Remus. And 
you se.y that is tee last permissible murder. 

( ... inaudible response. . .) 
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Ik * K:nt verbid simply say that way of arguing is wrong. You have not to 
thi.nl; of what will coils out of your actions. You simply take the maxim ’under¬ 
lying your actions. Fro example: for a good end* cn for a most praiseworthy 
end, which. very rarely has to he done, ones in century, is it not possALhe 
to make exceptions in favor of these shass and most praiseworthy actions? And. 

Kant soys no. The very Principle implied in the maxim* exceptions* 
is proof of its wickedness. 

( No* you do it simply because it is good to do it* not "because of the fact . . .} 
Yes. 

( The problem is when deciding whether this is moral in itself to do doesn't 
one have to think of the end?) . 

Kent denies that. Kant denies that. Kant contends it is perfectly suf¬ 
ficient by looking* not at the particular action* because you are on the level 
of generality beyond the pargichlar action* but of course the maxim covers 
the action - you want to caamit a murder to mak.* a country happy. 

( Then 1 generalize it.) • 

You generalize it. You act on this maxim* and Kant would say the maxim 
has to be stated as follows: if a nsn believes, "because he can't be certain* 
that by a certain action he commits Ms country will become happy* may he do 
that? And Kant says* universalize the maxim: everyone who believes that he 
can make happy his country by consulting a murder may do so. And then Kant 
contends* 1 see that this leads to the legitimation of practically every mueder. 
no* not every murder* but irsay murders, and is incompatible with nature!. . . , 

( Wouldn't this legitimation lead to this: if I universalize it I will 
limit freedom.) 

Freedom should be limited, because if freedom ware not limited it would 
mean C'.’eryone could do what he wanted, which, of coarse is incompatible with 
any notion of morality. That’s the idea. Freedom must be limited* but not in 
an arbitrary way* Kant says. Freedom must be limited in such a way that the 
freedom of everyone else can co-exist with your freedom Bade? equal lavs. 

( Did I understand your original problem* as you phrased it, was the question 
whether an action according to duty, regardless of considerations of purpose 
happened to coincide with the hypothetical imperative of happiness as 
an end?) 

Not quits. X mean* Kant’s - how shall I say - innocent shrewdness is 
much greater. Eant knows very well that in order to act morally sacrifice 
of happiness, in the ordinary understanding of happiness* ir required, in prin¬ 
ciple* of everyone. But, if you speak, however* of the happiness of a society* 
it so happens that the universal imperative is very conducive, and quite inno¬ 
cently to the happiness of the society, for the simple reason that universality 
of reason has some relation to sociality. law. One could say that in a way 
Kent puts the cart before the horse, instead of tracing to society this char¬ 
acter of the moral law, instead of tracing it to society or sociality he traces 



titss to rationality and universality. One could say that. But Kant clainr 
ue xs net putting the cart before the horse but giving the reason why vs e-rs 
under ar obligation to be concerned with society. Sake the simplest casi 
a purely social doctrine, utilitarianism. She greatest happiness of the creates 
number. The question arises: why should that be? If the utilitarian tells 
you that what we mostly mean by praising and blaming is really that the action 
is conducive to the greatest happiness of the greet est nambar. Which in a 
crude way nay be said to be true. Hie question arises: why ahouifi you do that? 
Fay is the mere summation of happinesses of higher value than the individual 
happiness of you? To which the utilitarian cannot give an answer. But Shat 
claims he can give an answer because the moral law in its formal character 
tells you that you are under an ought to do such things the of which 

can be of universal legislation. Whether that is sufficient or not is another 
matter, but Kant meets the issue. 

( Taking it back to the terms by which I was trying to understand it, he 

seems to be saying, in this first section here, that reason has given 

tic peace. It seems that his happiness is an end.) 

Yec, tbau's Rousseau, but that is not a very profound argument, because 
one eouxd say this argument is based on a very loose wmarring of happiness. 
And^Rousseau even would not agree with Kant at all in the way in which Kent 
staged it. If you take some of Kant's examples, it is reason which leads us 
beyonc. the elementary needs and makes us able to be concerned with non-necessary 
things, luxuries. Brutes do not have luxuries proper. Only man is capable 
of that. S&rough reason man is enabled to develop a -1 1 kinds of unnecessary 
^nts. And life becomes ever more complicated the more you have unnecessary 
want; 3 . Hiss is the m ea n i ng of the proposition that reason leads to unhappiness. 
.JU.C one could of course very well say that the wrong s use of reason - didr. ! t 

philosophers say all the time: restrict your demands if you want to act 
ra-xoraniy, because the prospects of your being contented are greater the 
less you want? That is not the argument of Kant's. 

( Fell, then he has a higher, so to speak, concept of happinese.) 

leo, sure. Then the problem would be entirely different, but that is 
exsiCuiy the point. An essential part of Kent's argument is of course - we come 
to -chat later - -feat he defines happiness in such a ray that it cannot possibly 
be the goal of men. The goal of man. I mean, that is part of man's goal 
Hhnt does not - we come to that. 

^ The point I want to make is this: this disregard of purpose, nh■?<•>*> is 
so characteristic of Kant's moral and legal philosophy - I read to you a passage 
from an earlier statement. 'I put for a general inclination of all mankind, 
a perpetual and restless desire of power after power that ceases only in death, 
and "one cause of this is not always that a man hopes for a more intensive de*- 
light than he has already attained to, or that he cannot be content with a 
moderate power, but because he cannot assure the power and means to live well 
which he has present, without the acquisition of more.’ Hiat's Hobbes, 
h'Svisth cn, Chapter 11. Now, what does Hobbes here imply? All t w»n desire power, 
but for different purposes. Some want more intensive delight, intensive delight, 
that is to sS{p,,thsy don't need that power, they are fools, they only want mere 
power for silly reasons. Others want more power for a sound reason, because 



can ’t esssire the pcvar and. means to live well which ha has present, without 
toa acquisition of more. So, the perpetual and restless desire- of power after 
po-ier is independent of the purpose which, can pursues. Power, thus understood, . 
has the seme moral neutrality as the freedom, the external freedom, of wm<»w 
l&nt s p e ak s. And t her efore if one wants to understand K&nt's indifference 
to purpose one would have to go back, at least one would have to consider also 
thus concept of power which was developed by Hobbes for the first time, end 
which is also characterized by the disregard of ends or purposes. 

To show tost this is really something very new in Hobbes one only has to 
read earlier writers. That is of seme importance by toe way for toe present 
discussion in political science in particular. I heard more than on c e the 
subject netter of political science is power. And from very different quarters. 
Eov come? If that ks so obvious that no one thought of it until a short time 
ago, I mean until Hobbes. For example, if you read even such notorious analysts 
of power like Hiehinvelli and Thueydide&s, they say very littie about power. 

I mean, I have no statistics but the word occurs very rerely. The term which 
Hachiavelli uses much more is glory, and there is a very great difference between 
glory and power. And when you read, for example, toe earlier discussions of 
the aids of men, in Aristotle, or in ‘Thomas, wherever it is, health, beauty, 
ve&lto, glory, honor, and so on. Power is not mentioned. Perhaps by implication 
somevnere. But it is very char acteristic that power did not appear in forcer 
ages as a particularly characteristic goal of can. That in itself deserves 
attention. And Hobbes, in toe Leviathan » aakes this power for toe first time 
an important - incident al l y tost can be shown historically very simply because 
these discussions in chapter 11 and so are based on Aristotle's Rhetoric , but 
in Aristotle's Rhetoric power as a theme is not there, in the way in which 
honor, glory, and other kindsoof things are there. 

Bow, I suggested earlier already that power beccases so important because 
the end becomes less important. Sow, what is the advantage of toe orientation 
by power as distinguished from any ends? And therefore one must consider what 
power originally meant. In Hobbes the English, term 'power’ is ambiguous, sufl 
naans two different Latin terms, which sure not so easily distinguished in 
{idiomatic English, and toe one is potestas . On® ra.rt easily prove this by com¬ 
paring the English with the Latin version, both of which were made by Hobbes. 

So there is no question. The other is potentie. . Now, potestas toe power 

to give cosnands, let us say. The power to give corsnands, A kind of political 
or legal power. But what does potentia mean? 

( Force.) 

Yes, but potency, which is a non-idiomatic translation. In other words,- 
but what allows Hobbes to Identify them? And when he speaks of power he means 
somehow both. The potentia becomes toe potency of tots heavy object to fall. 
TSiat's potentia . Fast does this have to do with toe quality of a sheriff to 
make arrests, for e xamp le? It has something to do vita it, as you see from 
the following consideration. Potency is distinguished from toe act. The falling, 
toe hitting, as distinguished from toe potency to fall or to hit. But something 
similar applies to potestas . namely, there is also a distinction here, namely, 
between toe power to command toe exercise of that power. So, both are distin¬ 
guished from the act, from toe exercise, and toe concern with power **»»*»» there¬ 
fore a concern with something which is not the exercise of that. 
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. s -'-s advantageous? It must promise sans benefit. real cr annar©-^* 
£££5 *12*^ *f* ***' Bov, if you lode at S“e£l!e^' 

■o—^ -oo-jbp _f U I- *~T e T sr ?“ se of Powez'^ Or the exercise of political 

the P 0 ™ 22 * of the father, or the raster vhat 
L ? *° ^ med by P^enoe. But, in the case of 

™ * S ® t ® iVBr ® 1 ^ 'raiid rules to sneak of, to put ^t miidlv 

m * h ° a •SuSsaant, as a prudent mn would let on the mr-t 
snowing all the circumstances. Nov ad-irfc^e +.-, 

__ ov, aavisc„s to political government, ta® 

sS?? ? 

cJ 2^1 f ^i y to the c^e 5 

S' f** 1 iefiDe Pruint PoMflrf ST^i SStTStS 

YOU can w<4 Si ^^^tgoveraors, but they must use their judgment, whereas 
of your ro&er bv liS-iS Jturself against the possible or probably imnradenoe 
JLi ,.: ** limxi;iE S their power. Similar considerations atrolv also to 

then S^tS^think-^ SSe^th^iiiTL 1 ^ m>hesisXi scheae “° re radically 
TT^n bu *. v- Z~* ^? ke ° f ^ Tr - al 150 P°«®V whatever else that may 

exact fc^vIJsSf “d b S5 T? Bmberahle; susceptible of 

indifference to'ende ba * 110 tbs coneegh with power, 

it is tr~ro rvp -rubs. - ,Bas ti3E/& is a guess. I go not know whether 

Eobbasian concept of the3?e is a eonae ® tlcn between this 
cc-ce-t cf fwJw J*? indi - ff£rence any purposes and the Kantian 

, C l 4 ^fS?.’ 4th «f •®>»l toaifference to purposes, tod ee east not 

etootne 3 e~i-^n^i-*-^ e d t ^f ! V!!ei1 U® ®° ° n » 1308 tte concern with 

S£fr“f J-° ±£?*lL‘ tootnne. He is locking for uniwreally wild, mediae 

Woi'& SSL°L?KSnr c S^-..Ss!d s - I - t ^. a .^. OT 

but unusually powerful. 


Never entirely uncoatested, that’s clear. 


( 


^''* 801,86 *»« 16 «-0™ the 


° bjeGt ° f desire is different ‘ objector desire is qualitatively 


^ toto^hTdistinSi ^ iS ^ n ° ti0G power «&>“* 1 thiifls it would break down 

m t e distinc “ ion of P^e pleasures and mixed pleasures.) 

it is Y ^ow SSec^eT 7 ^ ^ —7 now. ateay, 

( Hecent social scientists have been savins that ^ 4. imnctvn . 



cozcszzi cr the hcped--£or, ultimate, possibility of quantifying. I guess they 
^ or ^^3 time being they are not advanced enough to speak of power in q'jan** 
■entauiive terms, but the better our tools become - what do they want to do? ~ 

Do they nc-t want to measure power, ultimately? Z wonder. The last thing 
S beard, in more concrete teres, was an address given to the Political Science 
Ifeiion a few years ego by a ran who had made observations on power situations 
in a village in Montana^ and he had made observations that the only case t*h 
had come up was a controversy aboirt the location of the football team, where 
one group of people had their weight against another and he th&ught this was 
the right beginning for finding out what the political power situation was in 
test snail town. And I had the feeling that what he was driving at was that 
tne thing would be completed if he could only say: so arid so much percent 
power is located in this area and so and so much power is located in that 
&?ee.. b u ^ ^ E ^ r ia ^ s ^ e ^ :ein * I have not been a profound student of this. 


( 


inaudible question 


.) 


In the case of freedom I think it is sc that this whole continuum is 
meaningless if it is not m^nt to be usee for saying how many degrees of 
fre-edcr and how rsmy degrees of bureaucracy anil how may degrees of downright 
coercion we have in a given society. You know? I mean, in ether words ; you 
must not overestimate eveyy little change of this movement and one must keep 
one's eyes fixed at the goal at which they are really driving. 

• I vas wondering, if they really do despair in attaching quantitative 
value to power they will have gravitated back to the notion of ends.) 

Taey think that? In a way there is eomsthigg^ true in what you say, 
because the ends do corns in under the heading of value. Ho, surely, what 
is a vamo? A value is - what do they say a viilue is? 

( ... inaudible response . . .) 

Ho Ho. ■ They learn something from economics, if I am not mistaken, that you 
can do something with statistics, given the fact that the values are not so 
terri>ly individualised as you might think, whether there are some values which 
are desired by large groups of men and so you esn therefore do something with 
gh-3 help of statistics. 

( ... inaudible response . . .) 

ITo. I think values play a considerable role. I think that is the classical 
point. An earlier stage of political science believed in interest, and the 
guiding point was interest, a conflict of interests, labor, add so on, and sc 
on, but then they found out that this interest doesn't work so well. In other 
words, interest itself istoo derivative a thing - or to state it simply, 
interest is still too rational, because there is sene calculation involved. 

Given this state of life of a farmer, and be is dependent on the weather and 
on exporting and so on, that is then his interest. And the so-called irrational! - 
of man, allegedly uncovered by psychoanalysis ami other things, is one major 
reason, I believe, why interest lost its crucial importance, and they left 
it at this perfectly irreducible thing: Z like it, or Z dislike it. And them 
I can still find out scans statistical regularity. I think the- place ol ends 



' J * D '^ vt ^ u ~ 3 ^3 irrationally posited beginning of any ’reasoning 5 
pisoe in social maters. Mr. Cropsey, do you .agree with teat or rot? 

( ... inaudible response . . .) 


Ob. x see. Kiat is very helpful because 2 vas always boteered. lid 
way mesa by values preferences or principles of preference? I see. ELsb 
is now setulea. I am very happy. Because I thou^it, for example. I gay 

au^apple is a value or hselth is a value? You sea, an apple is obviously 
vauinoxe if you want to be healthy, or maybe for your pleasure for that matter, 
in <x±e one sense the apple would be the value and in tee other sense tee 
principxe, i.e., either health or pleasure, would be tee value. So, that is 
nor settled.. Hot tee principles of preference but preferences. How do they 
arrive at any generalities from this point of view? 

C fc=ll, by a kind of mathematical application of the preferences. Functions 

J. ££c * Fcr example, the preference for this car and others have preferences 
~cr cteer cars. We can teat cars, and disregard whether it is this or that 

C&i? • 

, 1 
1 ... inaudible response. . .) 


0"5 ^ see. 2 see. Bus you don’t need any more principle of preference. 
( ... inaudible response. . .) 


But perhaps net in economic thee- 
tc be- applicable to every economy. 


r. Oh, I sec*, It would be so universal 
You only have to find different variables. 


* 

\ 


. . . irss.uoi.ble response. . .} 


¥ei£, let us return as fast as we can to Esnt. 

I Well, I ms going to say test it ian&t quite fair to attribute this view 
to ail tee social scientists.) 


\ no< „ A ub£ “ G ‘ And lest I appear too tyrannical, let me say, as 
a sooenoue, x know how much confusion there is in social science. But let 
us new return to Kent, ** 


^ regards the end of tee first section, Kent had first asserted tee perfect 
se^i-sufficiency of common sense, or pre-philosophic moral undcn’standiag” 
xovi reasmoer this view of Ssnt’s which found its most extreme expression in 
nnat^statacent elsewhere teat an eight year old child could settle all these 
quostnous. But then Kant goes on to say that moral philosophy is n eed ed for 
tee sake of morality, so there cannot be a self-sufficiency of tee pre-philo- 
sophic moral fender standing. 2hi3 teens is then continued at tee beginning 
of tee second section.in a number of passages, where Kant explains teat a strict 
metaphysics of moral, an a priori metaphysics of morals, is needed not only 
for theoretical reasons but also for practical reasons, for moral reasons. 

you know tee answer to teat, Hr. 1 (Student who read paper earlier 
this lecture) Ehy do we need for our actions, for our moral actions, a moral 



philosophy, although the conscience, as ve-may call it, was present©! as self- 
sufficient? 

( Eecause too many empirical elements enter into the common moral feelings.) 

More precisely, the ordinary men is not aware of the strictly a priori 
character of the moral lav. He does not know that any consideration of happi¬ 
ness vitiates the moral decision, and therefore a sophistry, a natural soph¬ 
istry, of the eoneeieace takes place in which the place ofi duty is taken by 
the concern with happiness. And this can be prevented only by the clarity 
about the fact that duty has nothing whatever to do with happiness, and that 
can be done only by philosophy. 

Ecv, let us see where we will begin. I believe we begin with this note. 

I’ll tell you because we have different editions. ?he tenth paragraph. We 
should read that. 'It appears from what ha*been said that all moral principles 
have their seat completely a priori in reason in their origin'. Do you have 
that? 

It is clear from what has been e&id that all moral content has its 
seat,and origin wospletely a priori in the reason, and happens is. 
the commonest reason just as truly as in what is speculative in the 
highest dagree. Korel contents cannot be obtained by abstraction 
from any empirical end hence merely contingent knowledge. It is 
Ssactly this purity in origin that mikes them worthy of serving 
our supreme practical principle for right action, and as we add any¬ 
thing empirical we detract in proportion from the genuine influence 
and from the absolute value of actions^ It is not only very dece¬ 
nary from a purely speculative point of view but it is also of the 
greatest practical importance to derive these notions and laws from, 
pure reason to present these pure and ursmixed and even to determine 
the competence of th±E practical or pure rational knowledge and to 
detezmine -Kris entire faculty of pure reason, pure practical reason. 

In doing so, wo must not meke a principle of pure practical reason 
dependent on the particular nature of human reason, though in specu¬ 
lative philosophy this may be permitted, and even necessary at times, 
since the moral laws ousghg to hold tine for every rational creature 
we must derive than from the general concept of a rational being. 

last is very important. Bant seems to indicate here the possibility of 
a derivation of the moral law from some preceding knowledge. It must not 
be the knowledge of the essence of nan but She essence of a rational being without 
the specific character of man. You must never forget that Kant is always 
thinking of God, and possibly of angels, but certainly of God. And what Kant 
will do in the third section of the Foundations is such a deduction of the 
moral law from the concept of a rational being in general, not in particular 
man. At this point there is still sene dependence of Kant on the older view. 

How, that is not quite in accordance with Kent's intention. Khnt's intention 
if precisely not to deduce the moral law from any preceding knowledge and 
therewith to give it absoluteness. That is one great ambiguity. 

All of morality has need of anthropology for its application to man, 
yet in this way, as in the first step, we must treat morality in- 



depenuenruly as pure philosophy, that is, as metaphysics, as camxlete 
ir itself - ve must fully realise that unless ve are in*possession 
purs pa il osophy not only will it be vain to determine the 
moral^ elseerrs of duty in right actions for purposes of speculation 
but it would be impossible to base morals on the genuine" principles * 
Shis is true even for common practical purposes but more especially 
for moral instruction wh ic h is to produce pure mnr a .1 disposition, 
and to engraft them on men's minds for promoting the gre a test pos¬ 
sible good in the world. 

Ls^ us stop here for a moment. Khnt had said before — we couldn't read 
that - that it follows from the understanding of the moral law as an ought 
uhat there needn’t be a single case of a moral action. The ought is independent 
of any action complying with the ought. And Sant even spoke fef the gnpossi- 
oilxvy of knowing it. For e xa mple, if anyone of us cossaits a m oral. action vs 
car never* be certain that it is purely moral because of the sophistry of the 
human heart. That is net too difficult to understand, because self-love, as 
jri£nt observes, takes on all kinds of subtle disguises and ve nan never fully 
know whether we were fully pure in our intentions ... 

'(change of tape) 

. . . therefore, the mixing of moral and non-moral motives was rn uch easier. 
Therefore-, morel progress itself, end not merely legal or institutions], pro- 
grsspj depends on hart's actions, on his moral philosophy. And therefore this 
gres»u difficulty which we found in Kant's philosophy of history, that we have 
a clear line of institutional progress towards the Just society without having 
ary guarantee that this institutional progress will also be moral progress, 
in practical terms,^ serf-seekers. shrewd self-seekers, living in a. Just society, 
i^y be the ens. of the process. Eo one dedicated to Justice for its own sake, 
all shrewd calculators. And that is something which is revolting. And Kant 
says, as he indicates here and also in some other passages, thereis the possi¬ 
bility of nslpmg mszx toi&arcLs moral prograss, and the most important 
10 Oi course clarification of tue moral principles, as Kant tries hero. 

But I would like to emphasise again the importance of this casual remark, 
which is not merely casual, as we will see later, that Kant admits here the 
iKicessvfcy of deducing the moral law from a preceding knowledge .of the essence 
of a certain kind of being. Fot a human being, but rational beings as such. 

And we must keep this in mind. 

we can skip the next paragraph, for the reason to which 2 alluded on 
a former occasaxon. 


Everything in nature works according to lavs. Only a rational being 
has the capacity of acting according to the conception of laws that 
is, according -to principles. This capacity is will. Since reason 
is required for the derivation of actions from laws, the till is 
nothing else but practical reasna. 


us perhaps stop here. 'Will is nothing else but practical reason*. 
Thesis an extraordinary assertion which occurs more than once in Kent. Ac¬ 
cording to the traditional view will and practical reason were of course 



with appst ‘. :; ; desire. Will Is distinguished 
?TJ/ P ^7'' 8a 5 p f s ' b5in S rational desire, That is Plicated here''hr i&m* 

°; ^ or 'option of principles'. Desires *EL?to?l 
o-nlltri£££ 1204 e ^ re of le ^-- It sickly jumps at the parti-^ 

it i °- e . sires ‘ Rational desire, or will, contains a rational elenert 

E~ ^J?J° nC€? 5 l0n ° f leVS ’ ™ E is «» traditional diXtection. 

£?■? ^t a great step and says vUl is identical with practical vnml. 

^oll, is a surprising statement in itself but it is not altogtfto sSS?Xr~ 
s^jhau we have heard. Why? Why must Baft identify wLrSfSSST^ 

^ S^f 30 of .¥4v pr ?^ lea of priority, teat if the will is the hipest thins: 

i-» nue worxw teen it can’t be subject to reason.) 

ye 1 s * ^ age * S^t's tee point. In other words, when you mg><* a 
ft^trr^ 03 bewK '^f n end practical reason, you say good action consists 
aj md b) appcebendins. Bob there is no apprehension of th“ good 

preoeing the will, according to B*t. Xn other soils, wta^ JhTtolSteci 
?^ _ Sf: °y aoI f U “ y 1“ 'J se; 011 «» distinction between the how and tbslfit. 

*r 3 rfd* «drs, the want, in the rigrt spirit, the 

to mS ’ «“ hov ' *“* —«**>», 

<_! ®.'’ ary S^t oohsejuence. If the will is identical with pi-act- 

5 u r: xc ^Oii, a-a tee reason as reason is of course infallible, as reason what 
*jr «. «til* aere can only be a good will. 

Sic.,?l^ ar f ** ?.t®J Because if willing as distine 

^ S Si- P n?-f y a^Sfer’ - ^ ^ “* **>3ect1*S yourself: fdid not 4ll. 

W- ski- nine pG Sff^ G ’ +v * ve Eyst 00:36 to cantar of tee discussion. 

• * all j ao the meantime Kent makes a number of dis- 
. wnica are very important because Kant expresses Massif in teat 

21011 80 difficult to understand, Kant uses here tee 
n- ^"S**^*/ * «ar», is the formula for earn*. 

^ °? uy vhen we speak of a being whose will need not be 

, G ’r\ cazm ^ ^ to commands, but man is subject to commands in 

4.7’ : °" - * ®hsrefore, Imperatives are in order. And tee crucial point *?s 

£ *•" -r 31 ^ 3 * 1 yarious hinds of imperatives. And Kant distinguishes between 
!' 4Ca i am .® a tsprical,i»roeratives, in tee first place. Semoral 

soriC£l > y° u 032 see teat. But what about tee hypothetical 
y° u sea * °y the way, how present reasoning Hr>» up w<th Eant 

SS ” St **!**?• ^ —«<*• S^tKia. 

a ? u , e imperatives. How, what is tee probleamtic? That is 

^ l3 ^ le ' J f r U liajlfe 1x3 use food for example, you know that you 

out °° xes “ tinSp ^ there is a prescription how much you shou ld take 

oat sec perhaps even a prescription how to grpen it. This is a 

igrapive ^because it is based on the hypothetical premise teat^S^'^ant to 

es \ ycu - a °S« If you want to fSed your dog, given this state 0 *“ civilisat-'on 

£2 *? ^ ®“« «* toanlte inSrfiives of tS Sesf ' 

adSit^'' SS rSl/ " Ve ^ by present ^y orthodox social science 

atei-w, -at Esnt says there is another imperative which, is not catacorie 

^ bathetic, but asserfcoric. In tee oak of the ^ £ S tS tee 

un^retea, o_ vnawever you take, you <an say:’well, Z don’t want it. I don’t 



isina gotiing wet.' And that salves the problem of the umbrella. There is 
someth; ng vhere you can't say '2 don't mind it*, where every mar. necessarily 
aunus; jaaaiy, he is concerned, and that is happiness. And. therefore the im¬ 
peratives of happiness have a different statue then the imperatives of skill „ 
ac Saau calls it* technics! imperatives. 

And vo tuns to the section which begins, 'There- is however one purpose’. 
( Page 75.) 


Ehere is one end, however, .which ve say presuppose is actual in - 
rational beings, sofar as imperatives apply to them, that is, sofar 
as they axe depemer.it beings* There fcs one purpose not only which 
they can have but also which we can presuppose that they all do have 
by a necessity of nature. This purpose is happiness. She hypothetical 
imperative which represents the practical necessity of actions as 
;T * aar ‘ s to the promotion of happiness is an assertorical imperative. 

We may not expound it as merely necessary to an uncertain aws merely 
possible purpose ... 

Lifea feeding your dog. 

. . .but as necessary for a purpose which wo can have a priori 
and with assurance as.sume for everyone because it will aXwayjTbe its 
essence. 


You see, that is very important. Isn is essentially, snd not only concerned 
Wiuii^his happiness - that is nov merely empirical knowledge, it is knowledge- 
c_ the essence cf ssa, following from the fact that man is a dependent, or a 
needy! being, to which he referr.il at the beginning of this paragraph, which 
as such ic necessarily in need of completion, cf fulfillment, of filling, if 
you want, ssn every level. This in of the essence of man as a dependent g yjfl 
needy being. Sist is a priori knowledge. 

Shilled in the choice o£ means to one’s highest welfare can be called 
prudence in the narrower sense. Shis, the imperative which refers 
to the choice of means tc case’s own happiness, that is , the precept 
of prudence, is still only hypothetical. The action is not absolutely 
ecssnssded but commanded only as a means to another end. 

XiSt us stop here for a moment. TJfcy does Kant call an imperative leading 
to tig natural end of man which, according -do East's admission. is necessarily 
pursued by every man, why does ha call such an imperative hypothetical? Is 
it not as assertorical, we css say, e t the end? Because if it is necessary to 
will tire end is it not necessary also to will the maena for that tod? Now, 
how does Kant solve this difficulty? .He has already answered it here, because 
in this case the action, say not to offend people unnecessarily, which is a 
rule cf prudence, this, namely, not to offend people necessarily, is demanded 
art for its own sake but for the s a k e of happiness. The action dbs not commanded, 
with s mere Thou Sislt without any Because added to it. Therefore, it is 
hypothetical. A categoric icroerative is one which states Th^ Shalt and no 
Because added to it. That will seke clear the next psaEagraph. 

Fi nall y, there is one imperative which directly commands a certain 



conduct without making its condition sage purpose to be reached by 
it. This imperative is categorical. It concerns not the material 
cf the action and its intended result but the form of the principle 
for ■which, it results. What is essentially good in it consists in the 
intention, the result being what ia. may. The imperative may be called 
the imperative of morality. 

The tem which Kant uses here for intention is_, which is perhaps 

cot identical with intention. It is hard to bring it out. But the tern is 
familiar to you, to many of you I suppose, from Max Weber. Wien Weber spoke 
of an ethic of intention and distinguished it from an ethic of responsibility. 
This has something to do with Kant, with the Kantian usage. True morality, 
according to Kant, is concerned only with the purity of intentions. Let 
the result or success be whatever it will. In Weber*s definition theethic of 
responsibility is one which is concerned with the result. Nov, that has a 
very great practical consequence because, in political natters especially, 
a cerfcein kind of pure-intention politician jays: S do the right thing and I 
have nc responsibility for the consequences; whereas the prudent statesman 
will of course consider the consequences. 

Ecw wsrs the line drawn in pre-Kaatian times? Bo you know Father Buckley? 

I mean, after all we must draw a line somewhere. No one can be responsible 
for all unforeseen consequences of his actions. 

( They would probably say, if it could be foreseen then the person is res¬ 
ponsible but not if it couldn*t be foreseen.) 

Yes, sure. In other words, you have to take the trouble to find, out what 
are the presumable consequences of yosa action, and you are responsible for your 
action to that extent, and. you can't have the plea of mere intention, that 
your intention was good, without having done that. Kant divides it rather 
sharply. Because you cannot possibly be responsible, say in political actions, 
where it is clearer, for the consequences, sn action may have a hundred years 
afterwards, on the basis cf perhaps the misuse of the good fruits of your 
action. Or say unforeseen thi ng . That's impossible. You can have eespon- 
sibllity only within the limit of what you esn foresee, and that mas,ns of 
course that you have to sake a certain use of historical analogies and exper¬ 
iences.. you know, in order to have some balanced ^uagaent of what is reasonable 
to expect. 

( ... inaudible question • . .) 

Give an example, That's important. In all moral natters discussions are 
vain if there are no examples. 

( 2 was thinking of Idle e^saple of in order to tell the truth and follow 

tie categoric imperative great hsim would coma to a perfectly innocent 
person.) 

Yes, but Kant says there is no obligation to always say the truth. You 
must never lie. 

( Bat that if the situation were such that the bandits rushed in and. your 



mother was upstairs and they were 3-ookipg for her in order to hti her, 
end you remained silent "when they asked you if she was upstairs; you 
knew they would rush upstairs iamediately. The only way you could possibly 
save her would be to say she is elsewhere.) 

Yes. Nhere Shut says you must not lie. That's true. So, there is at 
least one case in which the categorical imperative as authentically inter¬ 
preted by Shut leads to terrible consequences and the man who has a good 
conscience for not having lied should have a bad conscience. 

( ... inaudible question . . .) 

Ye3, there are such esses in which it is the easy way to follow one's 
conscience in that sense. I reed last night a sentence in Schiller, a German 
poet who was to some extent a pupil of Kent’s, to my surprise I read about 
a Dutch statesman of the fifteenth century. I'm sorry I don't remember literally, 
but the main point was this: he took the easy way. He followed his conscience, 
meaning, that was very simple to save the conscience, according to the general 
rule, end he had not to think through the complexity of the situation* 

giant ; s doctrine is somehow based on the premise, and that is of course 
a very dangerous assumption, that no terrible consequences will follow from 
the categoric imperative &3 he stated it. That is surely implied. And that 
is a great assumption. In other words, Kant can have this absoluteness of 
these roles, which is so conducive to the purity of macs! actions only at the 
keasy price of abandoning prudence as the traditional test, which always requires 
careful examination. 

But the most important subject for us in this present context I believe 
is this question of happiness. Here we see, and that will be of crucial impor¬ 
tance for the categoric imperative, all men necessarily and essentially pursue 
happiness. Therefore - we see already this - a categoric imperative which 
would be inccerpatib&s with happiness of man as men, is impossible. Do you see 
that? Because the categoric imperative says you must universalize your msxin 
but in every maxim any mn has happiness is implied, because every maxim is 
directed towards happiness. Is this not dear? Therefore, by the universali¬ 
zation of the maxim the requirement of happiness, of men in general, is pre¬ 
served. That is the solution to your difficulty why the categoric imperative 
becomes terrible in the wider sense. The provision for happiness is preserved 
by the fact that the moral Taw, as we can know it, can only consist in the 
urivcrs&lization of a human maxim end every human maxim is directed towards 
happiness. Towards one's own happiness bub the universalization means it is 
now directed towards the happiness of everyone. Take an example: it is your 
maxim to get rich by hook and by crook, and the reason is that you think it is 
very helpful for happiness in the ordinary understanding of the word. Nov, 
you universalize it, and you see it cannot be universalized. So, you have 
to drop that. But the fundamental motive, the concern of man with his happi¬ 
ness, of which this, to get money by hook end by crook, is only a specification, 
this universal concern is preserved. And therefore, the categoric imperative 
can never lead, according to Kant, to a conclusion which is incompatible with 
the existence of human beings seeking their happiness. It may very well be 
incompatible with your happiness here and now but again one eay say that it 
is granted by the general mossl belief of mankind, that the sacrifice of an 
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individual's temporary happiness for a higher cause is implied in the very 
idea of morality? That X think is the insurance against terrible consequences* 

( . . . inaudible question . . .) 


Kent would draw this conclusion, that the maxim of the ascetic cannot be 
universalized. I mean, how would you state the maxim of the ascetic" Because 
there are many kinds of ascetics. But let us take a crude, vulgar notion. 

In otter words, I can act on the iraartm that I should deprive myself of all 
possible pleasures. Kant would say, universalize it, and see that you cannot 
will it. Be would argue exactly as in the case of suicide. He would say this: 
conceive of this maxim as a law of nature, that there would be a nature- in 
which beings have been crested by nature capable of pleasure and pain who should 
never satisfy pleasures. Since pleasures are connected by nature with the 
whole bodily life of man, for axsnple, appetite for food and the necessary pleasure 
when you take in food, there cannot be something morally evil with pleasure 
as pleasure. If you would, on the other hand, try to universalize ths opposite 
maxim, the rsxim of tea voluptuary, and say that no pleasure must be forgone, 
and try to universalize that, you will see that you cannot arrive at a coherent 
system, because the pleasures of some men ere clearly incoupatible wild; the 
pleasures of others. That is what Sant would argue. Whether that argument is 
good is mother matter. However, if you put it in a different way I think what 
would happen to you would be this: that you would gat a maxim, let us os! ~ 
it A, ascstiss., which is universal! 2 able, but the s opposite maxim is equally 
universal!ssb&e, and than the consequence would be that ascetiem of a certain 
kind is perfectly compatible - is morally innocent. You can, if you like, 
become- an ascetic, and If you do not like, you can became a "ran who moderately 
enjoy*, pleasures. That could also be possible. Kant does not say that- aseetism 
is necessarily wicked but he would say it is also not necessarily good. It 
is indifferent. That I believe he would say. One must argue it out end not 
see only whether it is a general proposition but whether it can be universalized, 
which is not necessarily evident at first glance. The fact that all kinds of 
moral schools teach moral doctrines cf which they my they should be miveraal 
does not yet prove that they can be universalized. That would have to be msda 
apparent. Let us take a single example, a vegetarian: every man ought not 
to eat anything but vegetables. That can be universalized. She human race 
would not perish. But the other maxim, everyone should eat in addition to 
vegetables also msat, can equally be universalized, and therefore the issue of 
vegetarian versus non-vegetarian is not a moral problem. Xt is a problem which 
ic morally indifferent and which can be decided on medical grounds or grounds 
of teste and so on. 

( ... inaudible question . . .) 


That is what Sant says, but in order to sea whether Kant's proposition 
functions it is however not enough merely to give vent to the inqiression that 
it seems incredible but one must really enter into Santis argument aim. try to 
see whether it is so manifestly impossible as it appears to you. But it is 
really not so simple because the strong basis Kent las, of which I doubt that 
it- is sufficient, is that very much of what we all mean by immorality consists 
in regarding oneself here end now as an exception. That is frequently true. 
There is no question. But whether it is always so, as Kant contends, that’s 
another problem. 
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I would 1 ike to finish. only one point re^rding; the problem of happiness, 
am that is in the middle of the next paragraph. 


For law alone implies a concept of an mccadltional and objective, 


ana. 


hence, universal!: 


valid necessity, end ccamands our lave 


oust be obeyed, even against the inclinations. Counsels do indeed 
involve necessity but a necessity that can hold only under* a subjective 
condition, that is, 'whether this or that nan counts this or that 
as part of his happiness. 

Let us stop here. Sant had said in the first place, happiness is 'ice 


nece.'.imry enc or 


anc 


Wall than, it would seen that it is very respectable 


is sensible for cur serai exertions. Bui nor ve hear that this 


net 


so V: cause happiness is subjective, In every reflection on the means for kappi- 
no u thirl of this or that part of happiness or this and that .ccsfcinatioz. 
of nrt'* Ibis subjectivity miss it impossible to build any doctrine on 


±.i i—c C- 


is one acre passage in the paragraph after the next. 


If it wore only easy to give a definite concept of happiness the 
irpsrc.tives of prudence would consistently correspond with 'shoes 
of skill and would likavi se be analytics!* Or it could be said 
in this case as well as in the former that whoever wills the end 
wills also necessarily according to reason. the only means to it which 
arc in his power. But it is a misfortune 'chat the concept of happ¬ 
iness as such, as indefinite concept, that, altloush each person 
wishes to attain it he* can never definitely and self-consistently 
say what it ie he -rills. She reason for this is that ell eXenents 
which belong t-o the concept of happiness- a're empirical, than is, they 
must bs taken from esqrerience- but because the idea of happilnass 
xs an absolute whole , the maxim's: of well-being is needed in re¬ 
present g.uc- essry future condition. Bov. it is impossible over for 
a o ost clear-sighted e-hd nost cc-nsble but finite being to f :zii a 
•definite concept of t'jat which he really wills. If he villa riches., 
how: much envy, anxiety, end intrigue night he not thereby draw on 
his shoulders? If he wills mud: knowledge sad vision perhaps it 
might become only er eye that muck sharper to show hist as more dread¬ 
ful the evils which are now hidden from him and which ere yat unavoid¬ 
able cr to bur-dan his desires which already sufficiently eager*-- him 
with even more needs. If he wills a long life who guareatecE that 
it will not bo a long misery? If he wills health .at least how often 
as not has the discomfort of the body restrained him from accesses 
into which perfect health would have led him. In short, if he is not- 
capable, on any principle and. with complete certainty, of aseertnixLug 
what would icake him truly happy? Omniscience would lead him to this. 

ih-1 the conclusion which Hast craws later on it. that paragraph is an 
ioea. net of reesai but of the ismginat-ion. And therefore it cannot-have 
an:- status. It other words, Kant says whan you'lcoh at the dear and simple 
shit smrrt on happiness cf Aristotle in the Rhetoric, which is mors Axsastary 
and -jocular* than* that of the Ethics, and for this reason more easily late I'd- 
Tibli I Aristotle has there a sisgdo eirracration cf what constitutes uspjSnsss: 



mtoercwe wealth, health, good looks, good friends, rsry frieadi, ^enc. sc- on, err. 
sc or. You know. what vc ordinarily understand by happiness,, end tors isaot 
in one souse subjective at all because this ffbataaser-t of a Greek cade in the 
fifth century is irsEeliat-sly recognizable today under entirely different con- 
diiici: - f because these arc ‘the things which rsea naturally esteem. /t.*ir'sotle 
vae ffe-siliar with the fact which every child knows -that for sons pec pis who 
arc v.c to all kinde of mischief it would be smack tetter if they were- paralysed. 


i not be able to do it. So, there la no great moral discovery here. 


Gi.Cv \x w ^r. : 

Arietc-hie knew that. Eov would he have argued it? 

( ... inaudible response . . . 5 

Sure. Si ether words, the accidental consequences arc soESKning whf.cn 
hrs to be taken into consideration and indeed it would do good to fuse the 
ecco of happiness in sous thing which cannot even accidentally be ritfussi. And 
Tjerhaos there is such a thing. ~uh certainly these lower goods, genuine goods. 
Idles health, and so on, are essentially goods, given a bodily being li!;.e sen, 
but they indeed themselves are is. a way c-f very little isKorfeosice capered to 
the rial, goods, but they are not so unimportant that one ear. simply dismiss^ 
toss:.. Shirk of a politician or political scientist who says teat since heclt-a 
cari be bo fre-yusntlv misused let us forget about public hear-tu. 1 plague has 


at this, because there are rare proper ways, although perhaps inconvenient ways 
cf entiling the problem, of juvenile delinquency. 




e. this destruction of the s^ningfulnoss cf happiness is 

• » . «l ■ _ »_ __ - f_ »k.*..C5 .? Jm y— «? *• 


V- *>«• — fc-r ^ - —— • —— — - ~ «■* 

For e:.ample, why an 2 under an obligation to bo kind to other human beings? 
Because r.y sarin always to be rods and tmfriendly and unobliging if im.de a 
mivs :.-~1 law, everyone ought to be as node as he can, leads to the cause- 
e^oer saas :a X fca 


But to.® legitime; 


tn 


vno urrvo; 


m to ne^a other innmr. beings I would be in a poor poeitlc 
•’ he argument depends entirely on the presupposition 
«*, «««. is the mssSs, vast to be helped in need. Hby? Because. 
2 an c-i-poadent c.s a eue-su being, dependent on help, in principle, not necesssri. 
row, but e.e n bijssn being 2 an essentially dependent on the help of other 
huma beings-and 2 seek happiness. Without the presupposition of happiness 
the dtegorlCBl imperative does not give its content, at least not s. very in- 
•.. ;rr :t part of its content, ffiiat is the pgoblea. And therefore it eeesna that 
K . ~,t sey this, & very formalized notion of happiness, that of which 

vc;, .. ^ that it would cake you content. And that msy differ from. man 
to”sfen an from situation to situation, lhat eicne strictly speaking can prs- 
eervo it, but whether that is possible, whether if we do not assume certain 
raostmtive elements of happiness, such as those mentioned by Kant, anything 
cm bo said is an open question. 

..on see vs didn't casts very far. We did cot even core to the formulation 
of the categorical imperative. . We must do that next time. How we can finish 
this book in these two meetings is very obscure to m. Of course crus could 
say, let us stay together until seven. 2 would be w illin g to do teat but I 
belie -e it would cot be practical because there are limits to what the flesh 
can tear. 


(end of lecture) 





° f *5® broadar c&z&izt again so we don't loss our- 
2 1x28311 r^ 8 course fc y ’osicging to your attention Kant's 
^ influence or Rousseau on him. He 2earned from Itousseau the 
c-^isi/e lesson of the cupremacy of morality and this supremacy of noraiity 
^ans '^mcst thesame^as the supremacy of the recognition of the rights of 
£fc^ .starting from that authentic utterance we understand Kant’s moral phil¬ 
osophy in the following terms: Kant takes over the modern natural r ight teach- 
ingj especially in its Rousseauan form, and gives it a sanctity it did not 
former, .y possess, namely, a sanctity of morality proper as distinguished from 
e utj_L..«araan calculating morality. Now this modern natural right teaching 
was oaa* to be emphatically ’realistic’, that is to say, not basedlTvirlue 

JT 321 011 , iiap ^ ine ? s as ^ because of the subjectivity of happiness, 
ojjcu.^ty can oe fauna only in the conditions of happiness, such as Life, 
se-f-p:coervation, liberty, which means judgment on the means for self-rare- 
servat^.cn, and external freedom for the pursuit of happiness, and, lastly, 
property, which also may be called pursuit of happiness. 

^Icv this Kant takes over. He limits the basic right to freedom, external 
freedom, ana tnxs freedom is required both for morality and non-aeralitv. By 
non-morality lesaa, in the Kantian context, always happiness. Both for haop- 
“ £ . ss f aa poiality we need external freedom. Kant takes over the modem natural 
rignp reaching and integrates it into morality proper. He combines the ad¬ 
vantages of this realism, embodied in the modern natural right teaching. 

TtySZr ‘ IfoW if tllis ^ ^ doES > nothing could be more desirable. 

of rooted in that, because the realism allows 

him to develop has philosophy of history, where by purely amoral, or immoral, 
means taa juou society is produced. The coral purity asserts itself in the 
assertion, that, Ojxiy j-egBlity but not morality would be produced, fi nd yet there 
is some -strange interlocking between legality and morality, between the pro¬ 
cess towards the externally just society and the right spirit which makes the 
wnole tuing core satisfactory. 

How, turn now to the more central teaching. External freedom is required 
for any purpose, which means it does not presuppose any specific purpose. 
m "w?* flned vithout eoy re^rd to purpose. She same is true of morality. 
More-ity xraaas action from duty as distinguished from action from inclination. 
Hence, rhe. ground of morality cannot be sought in any ends, all being 
comprises m happiness. In other words, the goodness of the natural inclination 
auions cannot be presupposed. The goodness must be established after the 
principle of goodness, i.e., morality, has been established. Therefore, we 
cannot case a moral doctrine on the natural inclinations, as it was done in 
the past. In other words, if the ground of the moral law is the natural law 
the moral law is given to man or imposed on man. It is imposed on him by God 
or by nature. Ms would have to know first that God or nature are good before 
we can cow to a law which they impose. Therefore the moral law must be self- 

Sp V S* -X* ^ Senuineness of morality required the emancipation 

of morality from God and from nature. 


^ Now, first ve have to consider the passages in the second section which 

requires a problem of coordination of the two editions, 
xfcav s uard since this section is very long. Starting from the end of the 
second section, the sixth paragraph* 

( Page 99 f center.) 


Among the rational principles of morality there is the ontological 
concept of perfection* 2t is empty, indefinite, end consequently 
useless for finding in the immeasurable field of possible reality 
the greatest possible sum "which is suitable to us, in speci¬ 
fically distinguishing the reality which is here in question frcsr. 
all other reality it inevitably tends to move in a circle, and 
cannot avoid tacitly presupposing the morality which is also explained. 
Nevertheless it is better than the "theological concept which derives 
morality from a most perfect divine will. It is better not merely 
because ve cannot intuit perfection ... 

Ho, 'because we cannot intuit his perfection.* In other words, we have 
no knowledge of his perfection 


c 


nature 


It is better not merely because we cannot intuit his perfection, 
having rather to derive it only from our own concepts of which morality 
itself is foremost but also because if we do not so derive it, and 
to do so would involve a most flagrant circle in explanation, the 


only remaining concept of the divine will is made up from the at¬ 
tributes of desire- for glory and dominion combined with the- awful 
conceptions of might and vengeance, and any system of ethics based 
on thee would be directly opposed to morality. 

in other vorda, a theological foundation is impossible. Nov, regarding 
VTs can perhaps read first where at the third paragraph after this. 


In every case in which an object of the will must be assumed as pres¬ 


cribing the rule which is tc determine the will the rule is 
else but fceteronaey. 


nothing 


In ether words, whenever an object, something given, is the basis of the 
moral **111, wherever something eternal to the will is taken to be the basis 
of the good will, the rule is nothing but hsteronomy. 


The imperative in this ease is ecnditic-nhl stating that if or because 
one wills this object ouec . should act thus or so. Therefore, the 

imperative can never command morally, that is, categorically. 

li-he the simplest case: if you want happiness you have to act morally. 

But yovu" acting morally ie predicated on the condition that you wish to be 
happy. You are not cassscdei to eat morally period, but you are commanded 
to act morally or else. And this ‘or else- is the reason, the condition, for 
acting morally. That he means* Thsrefoi'O, it is not a categorical demand, 
because of the addition of the- ‘or else’. How, let us see. 

The object may determine the will by Bsns of inclination, as the 
the principle of one's own happiness, or by means of reason directed 
to objects of our possible volition in general, as in the principle 
of perfection, burt tbs will in these cases never determines itself 
directly by the conception of the action itself but only by the 
incentive which the foreseen result of Idle action incites in the 
will, that is, I ought to do something because I will something else. 
And here still another lav must be assumed in my person as the basis 


O- 'this imperative. It ■would be s> law by which X would necessarily 
will the other t hin g,, but this law would again require an imperative 
to restrict this imunm. 


In other words, Kant says if morality is derived from happiness there 
must already be a moral command that I desire happiness, A moral ecmnsnd, not 
a aero natural inclination. Morality cannot be derived- that's Kant's noint, 
from the non-moral. Ana since the desire for happiness is here understood 
in itself as non-moral, 2 cannot have a moral obligation to be concerned with 
my happiness. Or else X assume a moral obligation to be concerned with mv 
happiness; but then X have to find the ground of the moral obligation, as" 
distinguished from the mere natural inclination. 


Since the conception of an. object eosssnsur&te to our own r-ovar 
incites ia the will an impulse according to the natural characteristic 
of our person this impulse belongs to the nature of Idle subject, 
to the sensibility, that is, inclination end taste, or to under¬ 
standing end reason, which faculties, according to the particular 
constitution of their nature, takes pleasure- in exercising them¬ 


selves on an object. It follows that it would be really nature that 
would give the law. 


The* ia curicai. 
Xhorefore. the 1st' is 
Nature gives tie law. 


In this case nature gives the law. 
called, in the traditional 
And why is this impossible? 


Shat is clear, 
the- natural law. 


As a law of nature, known and proved by experience, it would be 
contingent end therefore unfit to be an apodictieal, practical rule, 
such as the moral rule must be. Such a lav always represents hster- 
oscasy of the will ... 


'hetiU’onoDy*' moans someone else gives the lav. 


She vrili does sot give itself the law, but an external impulse 
gives it to the- will according ... 

An ‘alienAlien or foreign, gread . In other words, if X obey nature 
X do not obey myself. That's what Sant means. East's the point which he is 


but an. clien impulse gives to the will according to the nature of 
the subject which is adapted to receive it. 

-osh is, I think, one of the most important statements on this subject, 
but there are two more Which vs have to consider, which show this crucial point, 
the absolute independence from nature. About the middle of this section. If 
you tecs this pagination at the top, 426. Page 84 in your edition, the paragraph 
beginning; 'here ve see philosophy'. 

Ext before ve turn to that I remind you again of what we said in the 
preceding section. The moral principle cannot be derived from huma-t nature. 

You re .aether that. That mans it cannot be derived from anything. Fuat follows? 
This xrajiraph. 



Her.? vs see philosophy brought to what it is* in fact & precarious 
position . . . 

*!o shat it is" is not there. ’Here we see philosophy indeed put on a 
precarious standpoint'. Precarious is cot quits it. Awkward would he better. 
Although it is not quite good enough* hut oette:: than precarious. 

which should be made fast . . . 

Sot 'should he mads fast’, hut'should he fiat 1 , which is meant to be 

fast. 


Which should he fast even though it is supported by nothing in 
either heaven or earth. 


Kind you* Kant really knows what he is dying. It is an absolutely un¬ 
supported thing. Absolutely unsuppor<rtd. Ant. you see also a very interesting 
casual remark* ^ Ee doesn't say man* or morality* he says philosophy. So in¬ 
separable is morality from philosophy that he can make -taxis perhaps not quite 
conscious switch from man- or morality. to philosophy. Because what Ksat says 
of philosophy is of course true of morality as veil. Morality does not have 
any support in heaven or on earth* meaning neilser God nor nature supports it. 


Eere philosophy must show its purity i s the absolute sust&iner of 
its laws. ' 

These are the moral lavs* and they are hex-» of course the lews of philosophy 
Isn't that interesting? So impossible is it to leave it at the common moral 
consciousness as the ground of the moral lavs, ’ou remember that* that Kant 
says the eight year old child *» you remember? kh d then Kant says* unfortunately 
innocence can be so easily lost* and therefore v ■ need philosophy as- a helper 
to the eight year old child or maybe the fifty yer.* old children. And now 
va see that philosophy itself is really the giver if the lavs. Very strange. 

And not as the herald of those which ao i. slanted sense or one who 
knows what tutelary nature whispers it. 

Yes* you see* that must be prevented. Kan must not ?cmain under any 
tutelage, nature* natural law* that would --assn that can -ins under a tutelage 
Man must be himself nature. In him* his nature* that's rot hix— it is an 
alien impulse. Remember that. 


Those may be better than no lavs at all but th-iy can neve:.' aii.^ 
fundamental principles, which reason alone dictates. These fundi, 
mental principles must originate entirely s -priori, and thereby obtsu_ 
their commanding authority. They ran expect nothing from the inclin¬ 
ation of but everything from idle supremacy of the law end due 
respect for it. Otherwise* they condemn can to self-contempt and 
inner abhorrence. 

These are the two most important passages in this book on the radical 
independence of the moral law. X repeat the thesis, genui n e morality requires 
the emancipation of morality from God and/or from nature. In other words* 


on 


if the lav is self-given can the good a Ill be tie highest good, fox li 



will, would be the highest good. I have developed this at great length in other 


meetings. A lav preceding the will is accepted on the basis of the expectation 
of searching else. On the crudest level, a lav preceding the vill is accepted 
on the basis of the expectation of punishment or reward. But that does not 
have to ba literally true on the highest level. A lav preceding the vill is 
accepted on the basis of an expectation of the fulfillment of a need. 

Nov, this is crucial. There is a reference to that in this marginal 
enumeration which you have at the top of the page, on page 459, ia the midst 
of a very long paragraph. Chi page 96, lime 5- 

There is a further paradox that the sublimity of the max i m of the 
worthiness of every rational subject to be a legislative member in 
the realm of consists precisely in independence of the ffKxims 
from a~i i such incentives. Otherwise he would have to be viewed 
as subject only to the natural lav of his needs. 

East also calls this an interest in this connection. Ihere must not 
be an interest involved in our acceptance of the moral lav. We nay take an 
interest in the moral lav after it exists, but it must not be an interest 
or a need which drives us to it. That is crucial because what does neeu msan. 
a '-Kurd which is not emphasised here by Kent but w h ich must be emphasised by us» 
Jfen is a needy being. That moans he lacks many things, he is incomplete. His 
neediness implies therefore the desire for completeness and the common term 
for that completeness is happiness. So, if the moral law is in any way rooted 
in man's needs it would necessarily have happiness as its basis. Another way 
in which East puts it, which sounds very strange if one does not consider in 
itself, is that happiness is necessarily private intention, as he puts it, 
which ms&ns esoisn., or hedonism. These are ell crude terns w hi c h are not quite 
up to vest Kant nEian. 3 . The Tn&jfn point which he means is, stated very clearly, 
there cannot be a. need as the basis of the moral lav. Because need is relative 
ta'bappiness and happiness is radically distinguished from' duty. The lav 
cannot"originate, X repeat, in man's needs. In what, then, can it originate? 

Let us call the alternative to the need, for the time being, man's freedom, 
of course. 

But we cannot help thinking, when ve hear the term need, of the most pain¬ 
less presentation of this problem, and this is Plato's analysis^ in the ^bg.uet. 

Bo vou remssaber this story? The Bang-met deals with something which in Greek 
is called eros, and which ve might translate by desire or by love. Nov whan 
-} S -: 0 - 7e or“desire, according to Plato? The progeny of two radically different 
parent e! poverty and wealth. Fewsrty, otherwise there would be no desire. 

Desire you something. But on the other hand if both parents had 

been ncor the progeny wouldn't know any thin g of f u l ln ess, and could therefore^ 
not strive towards it. So, if ve apply this Platonic analysis, the lay cannot, 
originate in man's poverty. It must originate in man’s wealth, or fullness. 

is crucial, because all notions of the sovereignty cf man, or the human 
mindo~or however you call it, are of course based on a tacit assumption cf ^ 
the fullness, and not indigence, or neediness, of the human mind. %e sovereign¬ 
ty of the human mind presupposes the absence of poverty. 




1 oauhion cm more point to shcir that this is of very great consequence. 

In crver^hiag I said.was Smllied in wbat w read in East last time that there 
is no distinction between practical reason and the will. Eiere is nothing 
cooi apprehended prior to willing it. Because If the good ware apprehended 
rrior to the will there would be a distinction between practical reason seal 
will. Sow, practical reason and vi.l are the ranee, and practical reason 
has. seconding to Kant, primacy, wj may say supremacy. Bat we see test we 
ara'ecually entitled then to speak of the supremacy of will, because there is 
an identity of will and practical .•eason. 

Quite a few changes had to ti made but not one in the decisive respect 
when you come, two or three generations after East, to Sietssche, where the 
key term is will to power, which \s clearly the opposite to the Platonic desire, 
eros. Hot a need for something lucking but an imposition of man’s law out 
cFhis fullness and wealth. That is what Nietssehe means by the will to power. 
That Is diametrically opposed to :fc. And,,very strangely. Shut plays a great 
role in the pre-history of Hietsscie, a very great role. 


How, before ve turn to a disc ision of particular passages, and there 
ere pleat” of them, and ve will by \o means finish a discussion of this section, 
2 would like to discuss briefly, whr; I lid last time to some extent, the 


wanes 


to understand fully what is gain? on, but if are suddenly confronted as simple 
■oeople, as we hope'we still are somewhere, by hrat’s proposal, how the argument 

*• * < _ _ , ■ • _ «. _ „ • -* • j. ^ j« 1- _ a . -, n 1 ■ -i i-~ ■ - -f- 
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highest end. in such a way thr-t he cannot help ehoc\*.ng the highest end, then 
rvr. Cf course could not be sibject to ary oomaasad i\ this respect. His will 
would be necessarily good. 3o, ve must assuse, and \hs,t agrees with experience, 
that man c?n choose an end «ifferant from the highest end and maybe even in- 
ccmnstible with, the hipest end. In this case, his elvosing the highest end 
ET.ut'be traced to a motive .iifferent from his being by mature ordered towards 
the highest end. For all men, good or bad, are by native ordered towards the 
highest end. Therefore, tie question arises, why does Ih , X, a good man, 
choose the highest end? liat cannot be answered, to repeal. by the fact that 
hf>if'"by nature ordered tc turds it, because that iapplleo 1: the bad man who 
■; ... also order®! towards it end does not choose; it. Eanv-, i- must have a prior 


end which determines him t choose the highest end. A ; raor ecu* *»hich determines 
him to choose the highest rd. But that would mean too; he would cu.'«*c the 
highest end for the sske o: the lower end. What is pr/jasry is toe lower 
and he chooses for its sskc the highest enct. He would make lie lovui end 
the highest end and this la absurd. Therefore, no end of any kind, but only 
the categoric imperative, eua be the ground of morality, toe categoric imperative 
which tells us to act ir a certain manner without any regard to the end. Whau 
do you say to this arguisnt, which is extremely brief, and elliptical statement 
of Kant but fundaseate'ly it amounts to that? This is the reasoning why no 
end can be presupposJ, and the end, the true end, of can can only be derivative^ 
from the moral law. 1 e have heard this last time. The moral law mskes it certain 
that mar is toe end hi himself, every man is an end in himself, and therefore 
the formula which t'/; categoric imperative treats, no nan must be treated merely 
as a means. To re;oat: that man should be the end follows from the categoric 

imperative proper. Jhere Is no end prior, logically prior, to the categoric 


inroery 


r-ive. 

•ive. 


There cannot ce any eM prior, logj.os.liy prior, •go the categoric 


Father Buckley, whnt does your tradition say to that subvert? That- there 
it an end - we are speaking new only of the natural end - to which i S by 
netare ordered and not ell men choose it. Undeniably, what then is that which 
inducer a man, the good man, to choose the highest end, anfl the bad to 
choose another end? 

( Veil, even a bad ssa is in a confused way choosing the final, and, haopi- 
nu-3c.) 

Hat's true. 

{ And psychologically he cann ot not choose happiness.) 


iv.t. still, what he in fact chooses, what is actual as the end in his 
something different, wealth, or something of this sort. 2 would state 
- n n*n is ty nature directed towards the hipest end, but in such 

- ^--1 *-'Uuu his fraeuy choosing the highest end is required fo^reaehing it or.d 
even fer propessis-g towards it. It is not an end in the way in which, for 


x 

S 1 


one could not but choose in. An effort, therefore, is needed to grasp ‘the 
highest end, and -to keep it in rind. She iassediate motive for seeking it as 
distinguished from the natural orderedness towards it could be said to be 
knowledge. Prior to man’s possessing knowledge of that Kid he has other ends. 


i-ewer c2scs. ass 


realisation of the inadequacy of these lower ends leads him 



scarify has a certain obscurity would explain this empirical fact to v&ich 
tlixs argument refers. It is not & complete solution to the problem bemuse 
kccvlsfse does not in itself necessarily kill the igaorar.es, If someone chooses 
5. very low end ■smile he should know better the mere ignorance cannot be the 
Issu wx rd. at l^st not in all cases, and we have to consider therefore the 
question of the difference between ignorance sax a bad vill. Eut this is a 



a bad "ill proper. East E may take " 


time, X mention this only now. 


IJcw let us turn to some discussion of the famous examples. You remember 
this pest problem: granted that everything Kant said in favor of a necessarily 
fori..-.i moral law, without any natter - lest there by any mi sunder standing regarding 
tuis point» if the moral law isxct grounded on natural ends or cn the nature 
of mar. then the moral law must be formal. No matter of any Kind can enter. 

Tr.at is implied in the rejection of ends. The ethics must be formal. Two cri¬ 
tical questions must therefore be addressed to Kant. First, is it really 
nccessE-ry to disregard the natural ends of man in the understanding of morality? 
Secondly, is it possible to disregard, i.e., will the formal ethics be in a 
legitimate way true morel rules on which we can act? That is to say, specific 
rules. 


Now, let us turn to this section in this pagination, pegs k£Q. 
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C Fags 80 f top.) 

If I think c-f a hypothetical imperative as such I do not know vbz;‘c- 
it vill contain until the condition is stated under which it is an 
imperative. But if I - fahinv of a categorical imperative I know im¬ 
mediately what it contains, for since the imperative contains, besides 
the law, only the necessity that the maxim should accord with this 
lav, while the lav contains no condition to which it is restricted, 
there is nothing remaining in it. except the universality of the lav 
as such to which the of the action should conform. And in 

effect this conformity alone is represented as necessary by the 
imperative. Share is therefore only one categorical imperative. 

It is: act only according to that m&ytm by which, you can at the 
same time vill that it should be a universal lav. 

That is the formula. Note this, 'act according to that maxim through * 
whici ''. Does he translate that literally? 'Through which thou const vill 
at the same time, simultaneously 1 . You must be able to will it through, your 
aer-rL".. In other words, your must it3elf be moral. Take the 

to get rich by hook and by crook. Through this maxim you cannot will that it 
should become a universal lav. But if you take the maxim, to help people who 
need help, through, this maxim you can will that it Should be a universal lav. 


Skip the ns::t paragraph and then go on. 


The universality of lav, according to which effects are produced, 
constitutes what is properly celled nature, in the most general sense, 
as to form, that is, the existence of things sofar as it is deter¬ 
mined by universal lavs. By analogy, then the universal imperative 
of duty can be expressed as follows: act as though the maxim, of 
your action were by your vill to become a universal lav of nature. 


You see, that is not the strict formulation. Eiat is only an analogous, 
or typical, formulation. That is very important. Kant makes it clear by his 
language. 'It could be called this way'. It is'not the strict formulation. 

The- difference is important because this most famous formulation regarding 
not treating any man as a mere means does net belong to the strict but to the 
analogous, or tipical, formulation. It's a kind of sound illustration, but 
not the strict formulation. That is of some importance. 

Nov let us try first to understand that and to discuss a few examples. 

You find some discussion which is quite helpful in a book by Baton on the cate¬ 
gorical Imperative. I take some examples from him. Let us assujrp my nsxim 
is to play games in my spare time, and I universalize the maxim, everyone ought 
to play games in their spare tine. All right. But then we look at- another 
man who acts on the maxim to read light literature in his spare time. He uni¬ 
versalizes it, everyone ought ta read light literature in his spare time. 

iihes universalized, contradicts itself. Both maxims, if universalized, 

contradict each other, because you cannot possibly, if you devote all your spare 
time to light literature, devote it to playing games. The conclusion is this: 
if different ma-ytma regarding the same matter c an equally veil be universalized, 
the matter in question is morally irrelevant. Take as another maxim where you 
would see difficulties arise to take pot-shots at passers-by in your spare time. 
That cannot be universalized because you nay be one of the passers-by in a given 



lVJ’Il'V* ti--' 


Lon end you wouldn't like that. Wiethe? that is a good argument ve sr 
later, but why should, he not be willing to accept that you ask? 


inaudible question 


.) 


So, you would have to proceed this way: everyone ought to became a car- 
neuter. Rr>f~ another Ha.g the maxim, everyone ought to become a butcher, 
which can also be universalized without his contradicting himself, but- since 
they predicate on the same setter, namely, profession, and contradict them¬ 
selves regarding that, therefore the matter is morally indifferent. 

( ... inaudible question . . •) 

But then you being in material considerations. Do you see? I mean, that 
is exactly ths point. I mean, we disregard the question where happiness cooes 
j r . whether happiness does hot have to come in with every sexim. Sake thus: 

2 know only one thing, I know nothing of good or bad, only the ability of 
.universalizing the maxim guarantees the morality. Sbat's the only thing I 
kno»- Sheii Z say. everyone ought telecoms & carpenter« I don't contradict 
xr.-s-alf. If I want to besoms a carpenter there is no contradiction between my 
msSaeaS a universal law. But then I look at another fellow, who wants to 
bcccre a butcher, and he universalizes this maxim, and he also does not con¬ 
tradict himself. Shat means simply that this matter is not one which offers 
itself to this k^ n,-i of universal!Ettion. Sisrefore this matter is morally 
indifferent* I mean,' you ore not an immoral man if you choose carpentry in 
preference to butchery or an academic career in prefer smee to carpentry, or 
vice-vnrss.. Shat is mo:.'ally indifferent. Shat is vhst he is criving as. 


( It seems to me that in both these cases you would find internal contra¬ 
dictions because if everyone were e carpenter there would be no one tc 
give you work as e carpenter.) 


Sh'Sn you bring in empirical considerations. 

Ivo, it seems to me test the matters are directly contradictory . . .) 


f:0- 


EEmn 


but in each case, you must admit that - the point is this, your. • 
st be susceptible of universalization without contradicting yourself. 


( X cannot be a carpenter is everyone else is a carpenter.) 


I see, but Z think you would know that on the basis of empirical knowledge. 
Let me see ... 


( Gr nobody can be a carpenter if everyone is a carpenter.) 

Yes, I really don't knew whether this would be still called empirical 
knowledge. I believe Kant would have to say so. I suggest, however, that 
we proceed for the time being with these mere formal considerations, because 
the other ones are bound to come in shortly. 


Kant, we may say, thinks only of maxims where the universalization creates 
a problem. In our case, X like to do in my spare tine what X enjoy. Let us 
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mare general forsuia. X universalize that, everyone ought to do 
p. his spare time what ha enjoys. No prcbles. for anyone. No tension "between 
airsy azu inclination. And therefore no particular morality in that, in enjoying 
yourself, only if it is not immo ral. But X like to play games in my spore time. 
Sv’erycne ought to do what I like. But that is destructive of the freedom of 
everyone, which moa ns that if I universalize that, I ought to do wh&t arv other 
aan likes, which is manifestly impossible, Here I contradict myself and ! 
xearr. southing. Ttio suppression of my inclination to domineer, everyone ought 
v ° iike vast Z like, is my duty, because that cannot be universalized. 


Nov take another m a r i a, which is more interesting. 1% maxim ie to worship 
only Zeus, and I say, everyone ought to worship only Zeus. You see, I take 
a ficticious example, because those who worship Zeus always worship other gods 
^ no y. iet ^ come to another maxim, to worship only Idle Biblical God. 
•everyone ought: to worship only the Biblical God. Both can be univer- 

e^lised equally well, and yen they contradict each other if both are univer¬ 
sal! sec, V&at then is the root of the ma-srim in each case? Personal belief. 
iSver-yono ought to believe only in that god in whom I believe, that cannot be 
universalized. And therefore religion in this sense is morally neutral. Which 
is iEp_j.ee in ^ Kant’s categorical imperative. Chat is, only natural religion, 
noc- any positive religion, can be morally different, morally relevant. So. 
is also imolied in that. ' 


us take now this first example. But read also the introductory note. 

We shall now enumerate some duties, adopting the usual division of 
them into duties to ourselves and to others, and into perfect and 
imperfect duties. 


Anl Kant procsecs as follows. First, perfect duty towards yourself. Than, 
perfect duty towards others. Imperfect duty towards oneself: end imperfect 
vUi^y to'sards others. That is the arrangement. Kant has s note here in wx - * *»•*» 
he states that this distinction differs somewhat from the traditional distinction, 
trsdiszonai in his time. According to the then prevalent view to which he 
i eiera, there are only external perfect duties, which means enforceable duties 
cnx. onl t - fiu-iec towams others. <£hsb was the school doctrine in Germany at 
that tins. but this is of minor interest to us now. Let us read lire first 
oxnrole. 


A man who is reduced to despair by a series of evils feels a weariness 
with life but is still in possession of his reason sufficiently to 
ask whether it would not be contrary to his duty to f to'take 

his own life. Now he asks whether the majrfTn of his action could become 
a universal lav of nature. His maxim, however, is: for love of 
myself I sake it my principle to shorten my life whan a longer duration 
or it threatens more evil than satisfaction. 


Annehm}.ichkeit. Almost pleasure. Satisfaction would be too strong, what 
“■® Annspalichic eit ? One could say pleasure. ±t would be better than satisfaction. 
Agreaableness. Pleasantness. 

She only question which still arises, Kant says. In other words, it is 
all right to will what I want. Hie only question which arises is if it is moral. 




B'dt til-3 Only q 
love could tec 


.estion which arises is whether this principle cf eelf- 
■ns a universal lav of nature. 


Sals principle, namely, as qualified hare. 

One IsEsediately sees a contradiction . . . 


hsnt says, "one sees soon', feich mikes a slight difference. 

One sees soon a contradiction in a system of nature •whose lav -would 
he to destroy life by the feeling whose special office is to isnal 
fee improvement of life. 


She feeling is self-love. 

In this case, it vould not exist as nature. Eases, feat ™ cannot 
obtain as a law of nature and feus it wholly contradicts the snorcse 
principle of all duty. 


/r-,i tsin.ee it contradicts it simply, it is a perfect duty not to ccasait- 
svc'.eec & on this gpoouad. I eanhiasise ‘on this ground’, namely, the ground of 
sels-lovc, because Ssat leaves it open in another work of hie, JSstsphysics 
of llocals, whether if soosoae chooses suicide out of duty this might act be 
leipLtirnto. He gives the exangle of Frederick the Great of Prussia fee carried 
poisor wife himself in case he would be mads prisoner by his enemies in the 
Esven Years 1 <fer lest the government then would make peace in order to ransom 
bin ar a condition unfavorable to Prussia, and Frederick toyed wife fee feou^it 
fent in thus case he would take poison. Kant doss not say it is immoral. 


t: 

vlv-.ch is in s way suicide of course. Kant leaves it open. So, fee question 
is ccay suicide commits! out of self-love in order to avoid the unnloaianfees 3 


ecnvasience of life. *2his is, according to Eant, morally vron 


—*^>o 


inaudible Question 


.) 


t-'sli, you must spsfe to Shut's principle. She only moral question discussed 
by Esr b ie suiciac- for reasons of salf-lovs. Hoc feat es^ss you <*"*».$* " for 
■yourself right to destroy your life on fee basis of that feeling, self-love, 
which was f«*& into you in order to promote and preserve life. That’s fee decisive 


( s-ihst every maxim have strictly only one in which it can be univer¬ 

salized? Can't there be some actions where there is a logical possi¬ 
bility of multiple universalization?} 

2 never considered that. I think Kant implies only one. But how would 
it afreet fee position? 

( Sell, I was wondering, wife your previous example, I worship Zeus, couldn’t 
you universalize that into everyone ought to worship fee god of his choice?) 


Sure. 


V I. rat vould make a difference then between universalizing that way and 

uiiyersalizing it everyone should worship Sacs.) 

Hat is not the seas example. Everyone Should enjoy himself as he sees 
fit in hie spare time. Which means everyone say enjoy himself as he sees fit 
in his spare time in an innocent way. In other words - now I see. What are you 
driving at? Are you driving at this point that everyone ou^it to worship 
sons god but which god is left to his choice. Is that it? 

( Yes.) 

I have never thought this through. Maybe. Maybe that would be tenable 
from Kant’s point of view. But there would be theoretical objection on Kant’s 
ground because the moral law demands the positing of one God* end therefore 
■taere would be some great difficulties. 

( I was also wondering whether he ever discusses the actual logical pro- 
ccdure of the universalization.) 

F. Hat is very simple. I don’t want to pay taxes, Ko one ought to 
pay fca-sss. X simply replace I or myself by everybody or nobody-* whatever 
the case may be, and I replace desire by ought. Hat’s all he means. He 
manna nothing else. 

( X was wondering granting two rsazims could logically be generalised of 

the sane act whether that doesn't bring in a certain, element of prudence.) 

According to Kant* not. Because that merely Shows that the setter is 
not subject to legislation. It is morally irrelevant. 

( If it were possible to state as the general maxim of that, no one ought 
to pay taxes, or no one who doesn't want to ought to pay taxes, and if 
both, of those were logically in the sane relationship . . .) 

Sure. Hat would also mean that this taxes is in itself morally irrelevant 
and becomes morally relevant only on the basis of the lav insofar as the 
maxim, I do not wish to obey the positive lav, is not universal ! gable. His 
v:.y. *Hat would simply mean that the matter of taxation in itself is morally 
neutral, just as driving left or right. Ho morally interesting maxim is 
obedience to the positive lev or not end that cannot be universalized. Because 
if you universalize the tp aidm not to obey the positive lav then you abolish 
the positive lav as far as in you lies. He problem inherent in that, that 
was Hegel’s problem, is why should there be any positive lav. Hat must be 
settled in advance. We come to that later. 

But let us now look more precisely at this precise statement which Kant 
makes here. I will try to interpret that. He would-be suicide thinks of 
happiness and misery but not of duty. Bat it is duty to think of his duty, 
to raise the question is it right to commit suicide. Ee is prompted by his self- 
love but the question of right and wrong cannot be decided by one’s self- 
love. His perspective Is too narrow. It is a perspective of passion as dis¬ 
tinguished from reason. He question, is it right, gives ms the proper pers¬ 
pective. Ha would-be suicide has to forget for a while about his situation, 
about his allegedly desparate situation, allegedly desperate because true 






knowledge of what constitutes dsspsrateness or not is not possible. A desperate 
situation would be erne in which one could not possibly think of sc alternative. 
But the mere reminder of the idea of duty slows him an alternative to despair, 
as well as, incidentally, an alternative to elatedness, in the opposite case. 

Es sees his situation then not as the situations completely wrapped up in it, 
but as one case, one example. Ee universalizes therefore his maxim, All men 
msy cccndt suicide for the sake of self-love if their future looks desperate. 

Ee thinks of it in terms of a law of nature. The law of nature compels self- 
love to incite to self-destruction, Bare there is a self-contradiction, that 
a lav of nature compels self-love to incite to self-destruction. Ho being 
built on this principle could exist if that desire which makes it desire life 
makes it e.t the same tins desire death and destruction. To commit suicide out 
of self-love is immoral. That is East's argument. What do you say to that? 

(change of tape) 

Y~el 

( Couldn’t you say that nature incites you to a love of a good life rather 
than mere life so that nature would be consistent if it impelled you to 
self-destruction when there was no possibility of a good life?) 

Yes, but this of course you never know whether there is no more possibility. 
That you never knew. You only assume that. Ho one can know that because no 
one can know the future. This simple desperate situation now. the greatest 
misery- even, can change for all you know in half an hour. Hb one can know 
that. But I admit, according to the general prudential my of acting we are 
sure it will not change in a half an hour because we have tried all possible 
helps, but we cannot truly know that. 

( Fsa the way Kant argues though, I mean that isn’t what he bases his suicide 

argument on, that things may change, that there's a great uncertainty 
asont this, but what he argues on is that nature couldn't exist if self- 
love leads to self-destruction.) 


Sure, ultimately. Ultimately. 

I don’t see that that is necessary that such a nature couldn’t exist.) 


But how? Prove that. 

( Because, for the most part it would not lead to such desperate straits 

as this man. is in at the moment. Host men probably never seriously consider 
taking their own life because although things may be tough every cnee in 
a while they are not at the point where suicide is seriously considered, 
and if ever once in a whil e someone did take their own life there are still 
a lot of other people around, and nature goes on. It’s Just a question 
c? whether you can conceive it or not. He says you can't even conceive 
cf it because it involves a contradiction.) 


very good, Ilnat does he do then? 
* 

specie 


You take the ccsmaon- sensicai Aristotelian 
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svjtvZvis* Kant tactily nsskes nature subject oEly to uniformity, and therefore 
eitbsr/or. 3ne could alec say, with what right can. I choose a teleological 
interpretation of nature? Self-love. 


I would say there is another case In Kant himself, and it is always good 
if the srins author contradicts himself, fox then one is sure to he on his 
ground. Do you remember in the philosophy of history when Bant speaks of 
hew nature brings about the just society? Do you remember the argument" By 
the antagonism among men. Hature uses the antagonism «m<">ng man to bring about 
the just society. Bart of this is war, and in war, as we all knov, hnwim life 
is destroyed. So, here we see that nature very wall exist although nature 
herself according to Bant uses this self-love of some to destroy the life 
of other men, I mean we speak here of the universality and therefore it doesn't 
make thin difference whether nature uses this self-love for the destruction 
of this name individual or for the destruction of another individual of the 
same species. This proves that nature can exist in spite of the considerable 
destruction of life both the self-love and the self-destruction based on the 
same principle of self-love. 

( Wei:., in that case nature is not using self-love in order to destroy 

Ufa but in order to advance Kid enhance life.) 

You mean because she uses it bring about peace at the end? 

{ Yes-) 

But the question arises - one would then have to consider this possibility 
in this argument, whether it is not an artifice of nature to bring about the 
svdcids of men who are particularly unable to beer this kind of life. A kind 
cf natural eugenics. 

But 2 will state it somewhat differently to show you that it is really - 
■that it really wouldn't work. If it is absolutely wrong to commit suicide to 
escape hopeless misery, or what you regard as hopeless misery, the moral law 
coEBSnds men in principle to live in misery, given that condition. Is this 
correct? All right, then let us read the next example. 

Another ran finds himself forced by need to borrow money. He knows 
well that he will not be able to repay it, but he also sees that 
nothing will be loaned him if he does not promise to repay at a certain 
time. He desires to make such a promise but he has enough conscience 
to ask himself whether it is not improper and opposed to duty to 
relieve his distress in such a way. Kow, assuming he does not decide 
to do so, the maxim of his action would be as follows: when I believe 
myself to be in need of money . . . 

You see, ’I believe 1 , because there is never a certainty about that. There 
can be restrictions in your expenses below any restrictions conceivable. There 
are so many gargabe cans in which you can find crumbs of bread. There are so 
many people from whom you can beg. And so on. You cannot know that. That's 
what Kant says. The economists knov that, I believe, that there is no minimum. 

when I believe myself in need of money I will borrow money and pro- 
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Eiea to repay u.t although I know 2 shall never do so. Kov P this 

or his own benefit m,y very veil be compatible 
v_«a m.s w-xole future welfare. but the question is whether it is 
right. He changes the pretenslcn of self-love into a 
universal lav and teen outs tee question: hov would it be if my 
sexim became a universal law? Ee izmediately sees teat it co-aid 
nev"er hold as a universal law of nature and be consistent with itself. 
Bather, it mart necessarily contradict itself. For the universality 
cf such a law which says that anyone who believes Mmsai-p to be in 
need could prcaid.se what he pleased with the intention not of ful¬ 
filling it would make the promise itself and the end to be accomplished 
by it impossible. JJo one would believe teat was promised to him* 
but would only l a ugh at any assertion as a vain pretense. 

_ , ^5 have discussed this before, haven’t x:e? Do you reaember teat we 

*f^ -3 oirh on teat occasion? It was a similar example. We discussed it rather 
fro^i a (.afferent point of view 2 think. Most generally stated. I must never 
2 i£l:e a j/romise with the lurlerstendiag that I will not keep it. 'Good. And 
my- argu-sub foliovsa substanttally Hegel's reasoning, because 'I have 
tee^Jl. for all future time not to keep it«. What doss this ‘will’ mean? 
v ^~- v ~ no ^ delude vfosfc I know and' I knew teat sometimes promises cannot 
® K ”£" u j -~r ^morsl wessons. There are unforeseeable situations in. which it may 
even be ny duty not to return it. 2 can't know that. I do not anticipate it 
^ ^ X^rtecula? way* but I must be aware of this possibility. Therefore 
evsry promise ^made with full consciousness of the situation implied in any 
promise incuunes the possibility teat 2 may morally not will to keep it in 

a^coru-3-.n situation. And therefore, because of its formality, it is too crude, 
%00 ir ~* * * Tr ^ 


Buv tee example 2 aad chiefly in mind was tee fourth one. 
... inaudible question . 


\ 

• • / 


^esuse I an a crock. That’s what he means. Because I am a crook end I 
z^o^thzx. I don’t want to pay. There is some looseness of expression in r fant 
0 Uv teacs things he seems to have written with great care. . Now let us turn 
to tee fourth example telch 2 think is crucial. 


A fourth nan, for team things are going well sees teat others team 
he could help, save to struggle with great hardships and he asks, 
wfesu concern of it is mine. let ea c h one be as hatroy as heaven wills 
or as he can make himself. I will not take anything from him or 
even envy him but to his welfare or to his assistance in times of 
need I have no desire to contribute. If such a way of were 

a .universal lav of nature certainly tee huamn race cculdexist a.-nr? 
without doubt even better than in a state where everyone talks of 
sympathy ana good will or even exerts himself oecassionally to practice 
tessa while on tee other hand he cheats teen he can and betrays or 
otherwise violates the rights of man. Nov, though it is possible 
teat a universal lav of nature according to teat ray* m could exist 
it is nevertheless impossible to will that such a principle should 
hold everywhere as a lav of nature, for a will which resolved this 
would conflict with itself since instances can often arise in white 
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he would nee d the love and sympathy of others and in -which, he would 
have robbed himself by such a lav of nature springing from his own 
will of all hope of the aid he desires. 

Yes. We can call this the of hard-fceartedress. She of hard- 

haartednese, X will never help anyone, c&nnot^be universalized, because I cannot 
exclude the possibility of my needing help. *herefore ay hard-hearted will 
now and ay possible will to receive help contradict each other. I cannot con¬ 
sistently will that X shall not be helped by others under © 25 - circumstances, 

X cannot vill a law which condemns as in principle to live in misery, given 
certain conditions. That’s the nerve of the argument* Because in this 
situation of which Kant thinks here where X regretted, that is to say, because 
I have irrcosed on myself the lav never to receive help, is of course a thins 
which happens' only under certain conditions. I thirl: that is a direct parallel 
to the case of suicide, where the moral law condemns me in principle to" live 
in misery. Why should. it not be the case here? _ _ _ _.. 

Yet, one can say that both the maxim of 'hard-heartedness and its opposite 
cen. be universal! zed, meaning, helping others and never helping others,"and 
the issue would be morally neutral. A o say nothing of the fact, which we must 
never forget, that according to Kfent happiness is merely an ideal of the imagin¬ 
ation, and. here in this case it is of course used as something which can legit¬ 
imately - thatis to say, of every man, that every man may need help from others 
and that means of course that happiness has a certain definiteness. Ee needs 
help with a view to the indispensable conditions of happiness. 

I’m again satisfied as far as X am concerned that somehow it doesn : t work, 
to get specific moral laws,by the universalization of the maxims. But ‘fast 
means cf course something very important, and X thirl: ve see this point most 
clearly, I saw it most clearly hers, in the third example, to which we <&j*‘ i 
frnn now. 

A third man finds in himself a talent which could by Keens of some 
cultivation make him in many respects a useful man, but he finds 
himself in comfortable circumstances and prefers indulgence and 
pleasure to troubling himself with the broadening and improvement 
his fortunate natural gifts. Now, however, let him ask whether 
hie maxim of neglecting hie gifts, besides agreeing with his propen¬ 
sity to idle amusement, agrees also with what is called duty. He 
sees that a system of nature could indeed exist in accordance with 
such a lav even though a man, like the inhabitants of the Sou fit 
Sea Islands, should let his talents rust and resolve to devote his 
life merely to idleness, indulgence, and propagation, in a word, 
to pleasure. - 

Bid you ever read books by ?. C. Wo&ehouse? There is a club The Broues. 
These are such people. They are in a way very nice people. They don’t do any 
harm to anyone. But they are indeed drones. 


But he cannot possibly will that this should become a universal lav 
of nature, or that it should be implanted in us by natural instinct, 
for, as a rational being,.he necessarily wills that all his faculties 
should be developed, inasmuch as they are given to him for all sorts 
of possible purposes. 



Yan. Nov, disregarding again tes implicit teleological uzu2ar3teriding 
of native. vrhich is a difficult question how giant- can-do that, since, according 
to bin, there ic no theoretical knowledge possible, irst there must be the 
moral ir.v, and on the basis of it a teleological intefpretation can be postulate-c¬ 
on practical grounds. But, apart from that, if you see what Kant is really 
doing, you recognize something which has a great pre-history, and which is this; 
what does he ask this drone to do? To step for one moment out of his drcnish 
existence, and to take on what position? Be just lives in the world, protected 
by lavs and perhaps favored by wealth and other external goods and doesn’t 
care, aid what is he now supposed to do? To step out of that and to take on 
a responsibility. But what kind of responsibility? The responsibility of a 
founder of nature. You can see also say a creator. Then, he will see he could 
not possibly wish that. I refer to that because that is in a way the action 
of Plate’s Bgpufclic . There you have two people who are by no means sure of 
morality. 2 mean, they are driven towards it but they are theoretically doubt¬ 
ful whether that is really sound drive, a sound impulse. And then Socrates 
makes an experiment with them. All right, he says, let us assume that injustice, 
or immorality, is good and then let us take tie dearest and most perfect case 
of the immoral man, the tyrant. All right, let’s try to be tyrants. But the 
tyrant is a poor fish, because he exploits a city already in existence. A 
much greater figure would be the founder of a city. The founder of a city 
does not- exploit a city already in existence but he is responsible for the 
being of the city. He is much bigger from the point of view of mere prestige 
than a sere tyrant. So, let’s found, a city. They don’t have people around 
so they found it only in speech but that doesn’t affect the moral issue. In 
the moment they do teat they see they must be concerned with mking tee city 
as safe and as powerful and as good as possible, because their prestige as founders 
depends entirely on teat. In other words, they are made to think in this way 
of the c-oamson good, still taking, in a strictly selfish way, tee attitude 
of the founder. I mean, tee founder is concerned only with his prestige in 
this care and cannot help serving if he wants to rule. Of course Plato knows 
that this is not sufficient end therefore something else is needed. This fellow 
must undergo a conversion from any form of selfishness to philosophy. That 
cones Inter. But even on this first level something important is achieved by 
taking lesponsibility even on selfish grounds. 

Kart ’s experiment here is in one way comparable. Maks yourself responsible 
for natrres Jsst means, consider your will S3 a law establishing a nature. 

If you c\o t-:ia£' then, and teen alone, will you judge properly. So, as is shown 
by the Platonic example, this whole notion is not in its entirety dependent 
on Kant's specific promises. And the appeal which Kant had, and tee evidence 
which his teaching had for many people, is some sign, it seems to me, that 
there ic socaeteing to it. I tried to show teat by my remarks about suicide, 
how Kant means this reflection of tee will to suicide, to get out of the narrow¬ 
ness of passion, and by replacing yourself by everybody else, bub this can 
only be done clearly by universalizing your situation. Think not only of what 
you are in now and passion consists in teat that it narrows man's vision to his 
situation now. It must be counter-acted by the opposite movement, the broadest 
perspectives any human being, or nature as whole. That is surely tee important 
and true point in Kant's thought, but whether - if we look only at Plato we 
see teat this founder cannot begin to work if he does not constantly consider 
tee nature of man. Otherwise how can he build up a city of men? That’s a 
great difference. But tee notion of universalization is an important part of 


tas roral ”111. Ths.t is so without any question. Well, that is of course also 
recognised cm other doctrines whie h speak of the ia^artial spectator. vs should 
look at ourselves an as impartial spectator would, Ihat is in principle the 
same. Sant' s formula has perhaps certain advantages. 


Be you have sense uneasiness? 


( Yes.) 

Hey don’t you eonnunicate it to us? 

{ I'm not sure still why it should be a moral duty to live a sedentary life., 
te develop the faculties, if the only truly good thing is a good will. 

If the only truly good thing is a good will I don't see why it should have 
to enter into this will that it should develop the faculties.) 


But what is the good will? The good will means to obey the lair, and the 
law car only be known through the universalization of s aasha. So, the good, 
will mesas to act according to universali^hie maxims. Kant contends that the 
ee. jck; cf the hero at Berne, I forget his name, cannot be ’universalized. She 
maxim cf Teddy Roosevelt, to speak softly and carry a big stick, canned be 
universalized. You cannot will that it be a universal law that nan ought net 
to -cultivate his talents . . , severe! inaudible words .. . . but ve are not 
ccncerrsd with what he lilts s to do but with what he ought to do, ted therefore 
vs must see whether this maxim can be universalized. And Kent says, if he 
steps cut of the charmed circle of his customary my of living and looks at- it 
responsibly that from new on all man would be morally obliged not to cultivate 
tbeir talents, he contradicts himself as a creator of nature. He couldn't 
wish to be a erector of a world in which there are huEsn beings with ell kinds 
of possibiT’ities who should always crush then. He couldn't wish that, because 
he would contradict himself. 


{ It still seems to me that something else is being posited as unquestionably 
good, namely, the development of all sorts of faculties which nay sot 
necessarily contribute to the goodness of the will.) 


Tte.t Kant denies. Kant says this: nature has in fact put in men . . . 
several inaudible words . . . what should our attitude be towards that fact? 

And Kant says, if ve look at nature responsibly and not from the point of view 
of our life here and now, we see, as full founders, full creators, of nature, 
ve couldn't not will to be responsible . . . several inaudible words . . < 

New, I believe that it is fundamentally a teleological interpretation of nature. 
Is this not your difficulty? In other words, this particular form of the formula 
according to the laws of nature, is, according to Kant himself, not the strict 
fe-mails. And then the question would be this: with what right can we re¬ 
phrase the strict formal principle, the universal applicability of maxims 
by the somewhat syrsbolic formulation where the laws of nature enter? That 
would be the difficulty, ^his is not discussed in this book but in the Critique 
of Practical Reason. 


I still have sem logical difficulty. Suppose someone says: I don't want 
to develop ay talents. Then he universalizes that: no one ought to develop 
Ms talents . . .) 


( 
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Eiat he really doesn't do . . . several inaudible words . . . no,, his 
mrisi would be: those who are not particularly inclined and in no way com¬ 
pelled by their situation to develop their talents shorn fi the life of 
a drone* Shat is practically uMversalizable. 

( % trouble is that that is not a fail universaUzetion of the maxim*, 

for if you substitute 'everyone’ for 'I s then you would get no one i**™™ 
develop Ms talents. Oppose someone else said. Z will not develop cy 
talant3, and ay maxim is that no one should develop Ms talents, iov, 
that’s wrong. That doesn’t amke it right that everyone shrmid develoo 
Ms talents.) 

let us take another example. I don't know whether I quite understand 
you. let’s take the example of marriage. Someone saye, I don’t want to marry. 

I universalize it, no one ou^zt to carry. Ws&t follow from test? It follows 
from that that there must be a law that everyone ought to marry? What about 
Kant himself? So, that cannot be the case. 

Whet I’m driving at is this. The universalization does not necessarily 
mean every hUEsn. being. Or, we could - there must be arena basis for duties 
for particular kinds of men. For example, let us take a m=»Hn 0 f a father 
qua father. Shis cannot by its vesy meaning be universalized. And einilarly 
hera the question how should one proceed? One can safely say that neither 
the maxim, no one ought to Harry, or, everyone ought te marry, can be required. 

But the question is what is the principle which we follow here? What would 
that imply? It would imply that ssarria^t while not necessarily morally irrelevant 
is necessarily involuntary, in the way in which mambersMp in civil society 
is not morally voluntary. But the question is how cam we arrive at that con- 
Cxusion by the formula.. Thau is wnas you mean. Eow let me see how it works. 

We can universalize everyone ought to marry. We cannot miivsraalise no rmg 
ought to nsurry. 

{ Why not? Dogs and horses don't Harry.) 

That is true. In other words, there would already be presupposed 
ffubstanbiv® reflection why indiscrindaste sating is not proper. That's true* 

Which Eant by the way does, on the basis of the duty of sen, but that comes 
in in e very complicated way. I really don’t know how to proceed in this case. 

( ... inaudible question . . ,) 


All right, but what would be the specification here? . . . several inaudible 
words ... I really den*t know how to proceed. Does anyone have boss idea 
which would shed some light on the universalization in this c?.se? 

( ... inaudible response . . .) 



•decency- - -_ - 

ivant was a bachelor. Kant was a bachelor - well, it is this: Kant conceives 
of mating as the use of another being as a mere means. So, in other words, 
two human, beings use each other as mere means. Thin must not be encouraged, 
but remedied by marriage. So, in other words, by this they are no longer - it 


i5 a very strange construction-, which, really serves only this purpose. Because 
if he had taken the traditional view, procreation am the bringing up of 
children, then there is a certain difficulty here, for a ssn like Kant, in child- 
less marriage. Instead qf saying that childless marriage in a certain respect 
is defective, because the relation between the two sexes is not absolutely 
limited by the presence of offspring although it has a natural correctness. 

Kant mast take a position which fits equally well every carriage. Bow, what 
belongs necessarily to every marriage is the right and duty of sexual intercourse. 
And therefore Kant makes a construction of marriage with a view to this feet 
alone. And in order to give it dignity he must bring in the dignity of ran 
as threatened by sexual intercourse and therefore remedied by the institution 
of marriage. Shat is more or less it. Shat is a particularly thorny part 
of Kant's argument and I believe no Kantian ever accepted that. But, as I say, 
that is a very complicated thing. After he has established the dignity of mn 
in the farther argument that follows here then on this basis his construction 
of marriage develops. Bub there is no attempt to prove the moral necessity 
of carriage on grounds of the mere universalization of toe maxim, 

( Another thing vhieh has been bothering me is that- nature seems to keep 

coming back in here as toe ground . . .) 

Yes, in one way or encther, though Kant would of course say he is not 
locking at natural ends of man but only at toe formal character of nature as 
a self- s it si stent systssn. By your maxim, you as far as in you lies will a nature 
of a certain kind, a nature which is impossible to will. East is really true, 
without this schsce, as he calls it, of nature he cannot give this argument. 

Ee says latc-r on that toe same arguments can be made on toe basis of toe dignity 
of men. Burt here there is another point, which we will come to, that in the 
discussion cf toe dignity cf man there is this very great ambiguity. On what 
is the dignity based? -Qie fact that he is sub ject to toe moral law, or toe 
fact tost he obeys toe moral law? Kant switches from one- to toe other without 
notifying us. That makes an enormous difference* 

( I thought it was the fact that he gives the moral law to himself.) 

Yes, but that, at any rate. Is very ambiguous. ’ Vfe can perhapB take a 
lock at that passage. Thu last paragraph before the thick heading, toe autonomy 
of will as toe highest principle of morality. 

( Bottom of page 96,) 

Prom what has just been raid ti can easily be explained how it 
happens that, although in toe concept of duty we think of subjection 
to toe law, we do nevertheless ascribe a certain sublimity and dignity 
to the person who fulfills all his duties. 

listen to that, ’which fulfills all his duties’. Surely, we have respect 
for such a men. 


A1 thought there is no sublimity in him insofar as he is subject to 
toe moral law. Yet he is sublime insofar as he is legislative with 
reference to toe law and subject to it only for this reason* 

Kind you, subject only to toe moral lav because he gives to himself toe 
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moral law. 

We have also sbovn above bow neither fear nor Anal inar.-f r-.fi to the las? 
is the incentive which can give a moral worth to action. Only respect 
for it can do so. Our own vill insofar as it would act only under 
toe condition of toe universal legislation rendered possible by its 
maxim, this will, ideally possible for us, is toe proper object of 
respect, although with to® condition that it is itself subject to 
this same legislation. 

You see, you have both statements. And while I think it will not be denied 
by anyone that a man sho fulfills all his duties would be worthy of toe highest 
respect it is a difficult thing to say that of every ms because he might ful¬ 
fill his duties. That *s a difficulty. A certain gradation would at least- be 
in order. O^e can also stats it as follows; against those who say Kant Ms 
ascribed a much higher dignity to man t£an say Aristotle did, because of this 
renark, I’m not so sure this is really true. Well, tost people say crudely 
is this: on this basis it is absolutely impossible to allow slavery, because 
a slave, according to Aristotle is a mere aniaate tool. And no train can be a 
tool and nothing else, according to Kant. Ee must also be an end in himself. 

But what does Aristotle really say about slavery. He says this about toe animate 
tool but he also says that there is no gradation between huram beings which 
is free from right, from moral responsibility, which moans of course that he 
recognizes toe other as s bearer of righto and duties. 1 would say that all 
man of sane decency have always acted on this principle, although not always 
on the BSatiar. ground. I don’t believe that this in itself in any way leads 
to a greater respect for man than you had on the basis of toe earlier teaching. 
And it is only linked up with toe great ambiguity, which you find here in one 
and too came short paragraph, toe man who fulfills all his duties ana toe can 
too gay fulfill all his duties, exactly the opposite. I tVrtn> that that East 
iffikas this reference is no accident, because his respect for every himaa being, 
regardless of what he does, qua man, and this of course applies equally to all 
men, derives its evidence from the clear case of the man whom we respect because 
of his actual morality, too fulfills all his duties. And Kant says of toe good 
will, toe only unqualified good, toe highest good, the jewel, and everything 
else is absolutely irrelevant. It is a good will, and not merely the will. 

The difference comes out in the following way, the relevant way. If you 
think of Locke’s remarks at toe beginning of Civil Government , second part, 
when he speaks of men too harm others - do you remember tost - and he says 
they must be killed like other noxious animals: tigers, wolves, or what not. 

Shut says no. Of course they must be killed, but we can never treat a human 
being, however perverse and beastly, like a lion or tiger; i.e., like a being 
which cannot possibly have any responsibility for his actions. We owe it to 
every tstn that we respect toe responsibility, which he may not respect, and 
therefore huuEu punishment mast be something radically different from the 
shooting of a mad dog. Altoou^x such cases also do exist, where in fact - 
you know, take a homocidal maniac, and toe man - you knew, you read such 
descriptions in. toe papers, where someone is killed because he would kill mors 
people. But that is a case of an. extreme emergency. Human punishment is meant 
to be something different from hitting a bull over toe head. That is indeed 
true. But I would say there is not a trace of evidence to assume that Aristotle 
or Plato thought of punishment in other terms, in terms, for example, with a 


view tc the possibility cf improvement. 2oat is the point which Plato mkes 
which, shows at least that this thought crossed his mind s a thing which could 
not poseiuly occur in the case of a "brute. 


Well, ire must leave it at this. Nest tiiae Mr. _will read his pepor. 


(end of lecture) 
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(£2 Ijzj 1 §po} Lecture 16 - Pinal Lecture 


* * « £ &> not agreo with everything you said, "but you gave a very good 

analysis, a very profound analysis of the problem. Taking up feat you said 
towards the end, I would suggest this point, that is quite truly observed, that 
modem natural science in its original form, the Newtonian form, vents to es¬ 
tablish uniformity. Given teleology, ve necessarily have such things as defects, 
not reaching the end, e nd *n ~ km n of thing. *h*t is true but Kart to 
me seems to solve the problem in this way: ve have the uniformity of nature, 
in the Newtonian se n se. But that is not sufficient because there is morality. 
And feat does Kant do? He finds another realm, radically distinct from the 
realm of nature. But here, again, uniformity. Therefore, the problem of the 
bad will is really not solvable. In the realm of morality, there is always 
a good will. All rational beings as members of the realm of ends. As such 
they are all good villa. But, on the other hand, if ve look at the empirical, 
sensible, world, ve also find uniformity, namely, beings striving for happiness, 
aad that is in principle the same in all men, and uniform. It is also uniform 
that they do not reach it, because happiness is an ideal of the imagination 
and not of reason. We have two spheres of lavs, uniform lavs, and the real 
difficulty is that canss being in-between - sen having a bad will. Be should 
act rightly, but he does not act rightly, feat this becomes than an unsolvable 
problem for Kant. Wife this modification I would accept your analysis. 

I thought you understood very veil fee peculiar difficulty of this last 
section of the Foundations by taking the question very seriously. The question 
is really not how is mosrlity possible, or how is fee good will possible. The 
question is how is fee categorical imperative possible. And fee difference 
is this: fee good will, or morality, is not limited to man, or to finite beings, 
or to beings which are purely rational. The categoric imperative is feat 
form of morality which applies to beings who cannot be good. Therefore it is 
an imperative, a cormand, which would not be possible and necessary in fee case 
of a simply good being. And therefore analyzing fee categoric imperative and 
trying to establish its conditions is identical wife the question of the two 
worlds, because man belongs essentially to the two worlds. Therefore, feat I 
found to be very good and very clear. 


As for fee beginning of your paper where you spoke of the circle of which 
Sant speaks I think you gave it a non-Saatian solution, because when Kent takes 
it up later on, you will remember, he denies feat it is circular. He denies 
that it is circular. From Kant's point of view a circular reasoning is, as 
for Aristotle, a vicious reasoning, but you thought forward to Begel, and you 
give in a way an Hegelian interpretation of what Kant was doing, and that is 
defensible on this ground, but it is not fee Kantian interpretation of that. 

Sow, let us then turn'to a detailed discussion of this part. New. at the 
end of the second section Kant raises fee question how is the categoric imperative 
as a synthetic practical proposition a priori possible, and fey is it necessary. 
That mesas in the context as could easily be shown by many quotations from 
earlier parts of the argument, and as you will remember, that Kant has argued 
this way: I take fee cannon notions of morality, the consson things I should 
say, and Esnt tried to give the clearest and most precise formulation of feat 
people mean when they speak of fee good man, of duty, or of any other moral 
term. But this left still open fee question, as Kant said: whether these 
ordinary notions are not fantastic, chimerical, in themselves. And that is 
the greatest difficulty of this third section. The third section is meant 
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to deduce morality from e higher principle; and that is a problem which really 
Kent cannot admit, and therefore in his soaerwhat later writing, the Critique 
of Practical Season, he did not - that is not equivalent to this third, section* 
B^risvertheless that Kant at a certain stage of his thought felt it necessary 
to give a deduction of morality ie vary instructive as far as the problem is 
concerned. The alternative, to state this at once, would be to assert that 
the morality, or the categoric imperative, is irreducible, not deducible from 
aay higher principle. It is the highest principle. He is taxing towards 
that in this booh as you see from the very beginning: the good will is the 
highest good. And that would mean it is not deducible from anything else. 

But here Eaat is still worried by the necessity of a deduction and ve mast see 
how far we <w> understand better what Kant is driving at from that. 

So, at the beginning of the third section Kant asserts that the concept 
of freedom is the key for the explanation of the autonomy of the will. We know 
by now that the autonomy of the fill is the same as morality. And Esn t speaks 
hart first of a negative concept of freedom, where freedom is only understood 
as independence of ali gn causes. So a being is free if in a given action it 
is rot determined to that action ly an alien cause. For example, you are stung 
by a mosquito sad you have the uzvje to hit, you are absolutely determined by 
the alien cause, the mosquito. 7hat is at least possible, that there may be 
actions to which ve are not determined by any alien causes. But that cannot 
be made clear if we do not turn ?rom the negative concept of freedom to the 
positive concept. According to uhe positive concept freedom means in deed 
being dependent only on oneself and not on an alien cause, but this dependence 
Eust r e understood as a dependence according to a lav, a lav of an entirely 
kinci. the lav of freedom. Freedom in the positive sense means to be a lav to 
oneself, or to have a good will. Nov, Khnt argues as follows: if we pre- 
zrzzpo re* freedom of the will morality follows analytically. But why must be 
presuppose .freedom? 

bhy must ve presupp/se freedom? In the second heading here, Kant says freedom, 
must to presupposed as ■'« quality of the will of all rational beings, ^hy is 
that ed? vJhy"must frerdom be presupposed? In other words, ve do not now begin 
with morality, ve begi ? now from freedom. Freedom must be presupposed as the 
quality of all ration 1 beings. On page 105 in your edition. 


It is not /cough to ascribe freedom to our will on any grounds what¬ 
ever if vr? do not also have sufficient grounds for attributing it to 
all rational beings. For sine® morality serves as a lav for us only 
as rational beings, morality must call down all rational beings. 

And sir? a it must be derived exclusively from the property of freedom, 
freedor as the property of the will of all rational being3 must be 
demons .vated. And" it does not suffice to prove it from certain alleged 
experi exes a cf huizsn nature which is indeed impossible as it can be 
proved only a priori . But we must prove it as bel ong ing generally 
tr the activity of rational being endowed with will. 

Kov will recall perhaps an earlier passage in the second section, on page 
412 - ve can't read that now - where Bant says morality must not be deduced 
frc;r the essence or nature of nan, but from the essence or nature of any rational 
iy. i-,ig. And that seeus to be what Bant will try to do. Because we have to under¬ 
stand the general ehurecter of the argument, if you take a little bit later 



vhsz- this csv Bastion cones, ’of 1229 interest which belongs to the ideas of 
morality’. 

We have finally reduced the definite concept of morality to the 
idea of freedom. We could not prove freedom to be real in ourselves 
end in human nature, We only saw that we must presuppose it if you 
think of a being as rational and conscious of his causality with 
respect to actions, that is, as endowed with a will, end so we ascribe 
it on the very seas grounds we must ascribe each being endo wed 
with reason and will the property of deterzrang himself to actions with 
the idee, of freedom. 

sfell. you see here that Eant indicates here that- he has not really made 
a deduction, but he has only shown the necessity of presupposing freedom, And 
as he says in the immediate sequel, from this presupposition of those ideas, 
xe ? too ideas of morality, there follows also the consciousness of a lav regarding 
action. Can you read the immediate sequel. 

Emt subjective principles of action, i.e., maxims, in every instance 
Eust be so chosen that they can hold also as objective, i.e., universal, 
principles and thus can serve as principles for the universal lavs 
we give, why should 2 subject myself as a rational being, and therewise 
all other beings endowed with reason, to this law? 

Shut again repeats the question: why should I be moral? Wa are still,. 

££i- tws the crucial question goes, where we were before. Slip the rest of it 
and read the next paragrc.pl. 

It therefore seems that the moral lav, i.e., the principle of the 
autonomy of the will, is properly speaking only presupposed in the 
idea of freedom, as if "ire could not prove its reality and objective 
necessity by itself. Sven if that were so we would have still 
gained something because we would have at least defined the genuine 
principle more accurately than had been done before. But with 
regard to its validity and the practical necessity meens of course 
moral necessity. But with regard to its validity and the practical 
necessity we would not have advanced a single step, for we could 
give no satisfactory answer to anyone who asked us why ‘She universal 
validity of our maxim, as of the law, had to be the restricting 
condition of our action. We could only tell on what it is based, 
the base with, which ve ascribe worth to actions cf this kind, a worth 
so great that there can be no higher interest, nor could ve tell 
how it happens that a man believes that it is only through this that 
he feels his own personal worth, in contrast to the . . . 

Again, this shows the deduction, if a deduction is to be nude, has not 
made any progress. 

Kcv, let us skip the next paragraph and turn to where he speaks of the 


We must openly confess that there is a kind of circle here from 
which it seems there is no escape. We assume that we are . . . in¬ 
audible ... so that we can conceive of ourselves as subject to 
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moral lavs in the order of events and then we think of ourselves 
as subject to these lavs because ve have ascribed freedom of the 
will to ourselves. This is circular because freedom and self-legis¬ 
lation of the will are both autonomy and thus are reciprocal concepts. 
For that reason one of them cannot be used to ex plain the other A*n 
to furnish a ground for it. At most they can be used as logical 
principles bringing entirely different conceptions to the gano 
object under a single concept, as we reduce different fractions of 
the same value to the lowest common teres. 

Yes. And seven paragraphs later - we don’t reed that now - prior to this 
new heading: ’Eow is the Categoric Imperative Possible’, East says, ’the 
suspicion that there was a secret circle in our conclusions from freedom to 
autonomy and from, autonomy to the moral lav has now been disposed of. There 
is in fact no circle *, Kov, how then does Kant achieve this? Let us try to 
understand - Kant seems to have sail here, and that is true in a way, a de® 
dueiicn of the moral lav is not possible. We can only 'understand the implications 
of ‘She moral lav or the presuppositions of the moral lav, and yet the concern 
with the deduction is here. How can such a deduction of the moral lav be mads? 
Now, in the intervening section Kant introduces the distinction between pheno¬ 
mena and things-in-themselves. This distinction is in a way the deduction 
of the categoric imperative. We must try to understand that. 

What does this distinction mean? The phenomenal world is the sensible 
world, the world of experience, which is of course not merely the world of 
bodies but also the world of our mind to the extent to which our mind is an 
object of observation and experience. Not only the external world but the 
internal world of the consciousness is also phenomenal. But Kant says by 
realizing the phenomenal character of the everything we know ve realize at the 
same time there must be things-in-themselves as the unknowable ground of the 
phenomenal. And the second point which he rekes is that this world of the things- 
in-themselves must be purely intellectual, in no way sensible, end it must be 
e world of pure activity. Those of you who have any remembrance of Leibnitz 
■would legitimately think of Leibnitz ’ notion that reality consists of monads, 
of active, perceptive beings, ana whereas the spatial-temporal world of which 
we are aware is only a phenomenon based on these true things-in-themselves, 
the monads. But of course that is of scans help to think of it but since Kant 
does not accept Leibnitz’ doctrine we really cannot understand that. 

We understand Kant’s argument if we perhaps start - let me see. In this 
section. Of the Interest which belongs to the Ideas of Morality, from the 
beginning, the ninth paragraph, on page 452 , the paragraph beginning, ’man finds 
in himself truly a faculty by which he distinguished himself from all other 
things even from himself’. But let us wait before we begin with it, in order 
that you understand the significance of this argument. 


With what right does Kant make the distinction between the phenomenal 
world and the thing-in-itself? With what right does Kant ascribe to the things- 
in themselves a pure activity which he denies to the phenomenal world? Now 
let us first try to understand what he means by denying to the phenomenal things, 
the things we observe, what he means by denying them activity. Are not all 
things we see active? What would Kent's objection be? 

( They are rather passive.) 
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In other words, they ere pushed. They are poshed. And every pushing - rMy.~ 
Is pusuea by something else. There is no true activity. Good. Nov. let us 
see how fCant discovers the necessity of assuming something fundamentally active 
Let us read this paragraph. A = * 

( Page 106.) 

Nov, Hsu really finds in himself the faculty by which he distinguishes 
himself from all other things eves from himself insofar* as he is affect'd 
by objects.) 

Insofar as he is affected by objects he is no different from any other 
bexng. **hey impinge on us as they impinge on a stone and we react to them as 
a stone reacts. Ere stimulus-response psychology is the present day version 
or what Kant means. In other words, that human reactions as responses to stimuli 
are nou fundamentally different from the reaction of a billiard >*m to your 
touching cn it. But, still, we find something in man which is not in its nature 
passive and that is reason. 


This faculty is reason. As a pure, spontaneous activity it is even 
elevated above understanding, for, although the latter is also 
spontaneous underspending, it is, like sense, merely contains perceptions 
wnicL arise only vaan ore is affected by they., as being passive, never- 
theieos cannot produce by its activity say other concepts tha-s those 
which serve v-o bring the sensuous conceptions rules ari ^ thereby 

unite them into one concept. Without this use of sensibility it 
would not t h i ns at all, while on the other band reason shews such a 
pure spontaneity in the case of ideas that it far transcends everything 
sensibility can give to consciousness and shews its chief occupation 
in distinguishing the world of sense from the world of v>g „ 

thereby prescribing limits to the itself. 

In other words, the deduction of the categoric imperative, or raoralitv, 
to the extent to which it is possible and necessary at ail takes this fora: 
we take our knowledge of the world, let me say, scientific or pre-scientific, 
ana then ve see that this knowledge presupposes a spontaneity of the under¬ 
standing. That is again the matter of common knowledge in a somewhat different 
Vy today. Today they speak of logical constructs, what you have given as a 
passive thing, as a mere sense data. But when we speak of knowledge on any 
level we do not mean the mere sense dataj that is not knowledge. We cannot 
ccmumicate this to anyone. In order to have knowledge you need words but that 
means also something like constructs. Or let us use a term now so familiar, 
logical constructs. As the term construct indicates, that presupposes an act¬ 
ivity of tne mina, a spontaneity of the mind. The spontaneity is the condition 
of any possible knowledge, of any possible experience. For this reason it cannot 
be understood as derivative from experience. A psychological explanation of 
our making logical constructs is impossible because every psychological ex¬ 
planation presupposes already the construct. Every psychology of empirical 
knowledge makes use of those fundamental constructs which are underlying all 
no-can cuougbt. For example, cause and effect, and ai t other concepts of this 
k~~d» Therefore the world of passivity, of stimuli and responses, because the 
stimuli themselves are, you can say, responses to some previous action on the 
stimulating thing - this whole world of passivity, of experience, of stimuli 
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sad responses, is grounded on the spontaneity of the human understanding. 

Ncv, this spontaneity of the human understanding is affected onlv in making 
possible experience. These logical constructs are completely empty if they 
ere not filled vita sensible content. That is what Kant n pffls by the under¬ 
standing. But Kant says that if we analyze the mind more radically we see 
that man possesses a faculty called reason, as distinguished from the under¬ 
standing, which does not have this dependence on being filled with sense 
experience as the understanding does. The pure spontaneity we find in the reason 
rather than in the understanding. 


Kant 

which 


Kow, if someone says, where do we find that pure spontaneity of reason 

give 3 Mis an answer. If you read again this last sentsnee of this nsrasra-Dh 
we have read. - 


Oa the other hand, reason shows such a pure spontaneity in the case 
of ideas ... 


'under the nssse of ideas'. Kant says. 

... in the name of ideas that it far transcends everything sen¬ 
sibility can give to consciousness end shot's its chief occupation in 
distinguishing the world of sense from the world of understanding, 
thereby prescribing limits to the understanding itself. 

_ How, wnab is the name for this chief business of pure reason in ***< 
it distinguishes between the phenomenal and the non- phgnATra>r*>i ? Where do we 

find that? I mean, what is the name of that business, of that act^vitv or 
work? ~ 


( ... inaudible response . . .) 

So, no. We are not yet so far. Critique of pure reason. Well, »gg*^ 
let us take an example from our present day experience. Let us take logical 
positivism. We have knowledge. That everyone admits, at least in science, 
perhaps not otherwise. All right. This is vfcat we'll call first-order know¬ 
ledge- . But than it is necessary to reflect on science and to understand, for 
example, that atoms or some such thing of this kind, are logical constructs. 

Or a time-space continuum. It does not mean something like table. That is 
& fundamental concept which is necessary to organize sense date. Sow this is 
what the positivists call second-order knowledge. I mean, that must be knowledge. 
2t must have an object. And it is nevertheless fundamentally distinguished 
from first-order knowledge. It deals with the mind as understanding mind. 

Let us now turn to Kant. The understanding of the understanding is not 
dependent as such on sense-perception. This understanding of the understanding 
;- s strictly speaking beyond the understanding proper, the work of pure reason. 
What Kant contends then is that an analysis of ordinary knowledge, sc ien ti f ic 
or pre-scientific, leads us to realize the essential character of knowledge, 
tnercrwxth also the limitations of such knowledge, and makes us see first of *».i i 
the spontaneity of the understenriing with its constructs in its prescribing 

its laws, and secondly thas there is something which is hi gb^T* than that 
understanding which alone can be active by applying itself to the organization 
of sense-data. That 's purs reason. 
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theoretical knowledge, vast Kant has been doing in the Critique ■ of Pore 

ter*Q “! »MAn ^ MA w .*. ^ m « < • r - . . — — r 


Reason, esoaoiXsnss the fte ct of pure reason. And this is the basiF'for'a 
possible deduction of the cagsgoric imperative. Starting from the ordinary 
understanding of morality we have reached the conclusion, according to *jaat« 
th&'i morality m ea n s pure reason giving itself a law, pure reason in man giving 
itself a law to man. But how do we know that there is pure reason? Thst i c 
established, according to Kant, by his strictly theoretical flrinWng in the 
Critique of Pure Reason. -The critique of pure reason as a pre-aorai theoretical 
activity shows that man is not merely a laaeiber of the world of afinw-fyig ev. 
perieace, because this reason is in man. 

Sew, let us turn to two passages of the Critique of Pure Season . In the 
Transcendental Dialectic, the section on the cosmolog5.e&i -hf^w i section 

cf tne Interest of Reason. Of the Interest of Reason in this Antinomy of Fora 
Reason. How, towards the second-third of this section there is a short para¬ 
graph in which Kaat says, 'this is the opposition of Epicureanism against Flatonies' 
am there is a note there. I think it is really the first note in this nsrssraph. 
Will ycu read that note. “ 


“U is, however, a question open to whether Epicurus ever propounded 
uhese principles as objective assertions. If perhaps they were fer 
him. notning mere th a n m axim s for the speculative employsant of res. son 
then he showed in this regard a more genuine philosophical soirit 
than any other of the philosophers of antiquity. 


a must mention what this is about. Epicureanism mep.n« here the position 
or the attitude of the modem scientist, a.strictly deterministic, atheistic, 
analysis of phsnoaenas Platonism means speculative metaphysics. That's the 
po.'ui^. And iJart tries to solve this secular conflict, and in this connection 
writes this note. 


That in explaining the appearances we must proceed as if the field 
of our enquiry were not circumscribed by any . . . several inaudible, 
words . . . that we must assume the material that occurs in the world 
to be such as it must be if we are to learn shout it from experience, 
that we must postulate . . .several inaudible words . . . deduction 
from events and one that will enable them to be regarded as deter¬ 
mined . . . several inaudible vord3 . . . and finally that no use 
must be made cf any cause except in the world. All these principles 
still retain their value. 

To at means of course that no cause distinct from the world must be adduced, 
that nc reference to Goa is possible. What does Kant say? 

They are very sound principles, though seldom observed, for extending 
the scope of speculative philosophy ... 

Speculative however means here just science. 


. . . while at the same tins enabling ue to discover the principles 
of morality without depending for this discovery on alien, i.e., 
non-moral theoretical sources. 


Yes. How, you see what Kant says here, that the proper understanding of 
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knowledge or science is the indispensable condition in order to discover, the 
principles of morality . Well, Kant does not deny that man las an awareness 
of these principles of moralityi he speaks of that all the tine, but we are 
now concerned not with ordinary moral under steading but we are concerned with 
the philosophic understanding of moral understanding. Kant contends that this 
is not the - the beginning must be from an analysis of our theoretical knowledge, 
of our scientific knowledge. If we do not clo this properly, in the way in 
which Kant claims to lave dons in the Critique 1 of Pure Reason , we shall not 
be able to discover the principles of morality in a rational manner . 

How the other passage to which I want to refer is earlier, in the section 
on the parallogisms of pure reason, at the end of the first book of Trans¬ 
cendental Dialectic. There is a section called General Remark concerning the 
transition from, rational psychology to cosmology. At the end of the section, 
the Faraliogisms of Pure Henson. 


Before we read a few passages from here I must make a remark about what 
Kant is spooking. Kant is discussing here rational psychology. Bat meant 
at that time the purely rational knowledge cC the soul which was meant to es¬ 
tablish ‘the immcratality of the soul. And Rut thinks here chiefly of Descartes. 
Descartes ted claimed that he had discovered Mae first principle of all knowledge 
in the fact that I exist as a thinking being. Descartes bad ealimed that from 
this it follows that there is a thinking substance distinct from the corporeal 
or extended substance and that this knowledge x? the thinking substance as a 
substance is the condition for proving the imartality of the soul. Kant 
rejects ‘Ibis argument. Kant says it is indeed so that any analysis of knowledge 
leads u& to the ’I think ; as the highest principle. There is a.sentence some¬ 
where in the Critique of Pure Reason a the ! I th\nk" must be able to accompany 
all my thoughts. For example, if I surrender ccioletely to a sense impression— 
that : s green— a moment's reflection shows me tkh this implies that I see it. 

I think :lt. So, this ’I think 1 is accompanying - that is in a way the meaning 
of understanding. This makes possible the possilte unification of impressions 
that it Is the same thinking Ego which has a varijty of impressions. And the 
Critique of Fore Reason tries to develop this in ill details. Kant contends 
that this fact, that the *1 think* is implied in ivery perception means no mare 
than what we call a logical function. Ho conclusion can be drawn from that as 
to the eoul being a substance. Hkat we knew of t n soul, or of the consciousness 
is as phenomenal in its character as what we know »f bodies. This is the context 
in which Kant makes this remark. 

In other words, our knowledge of the ego nogito . of the *1 think', does 
not give us any substantive knowledge beyond tbs world of experience. St 
has no other purpose, and that is in itself an importer- purpose, except to make 
us understand better what empirical understanding means. It does not lead us 
into a transcendent world. 

How, let us read the fourth paragraph. 

Should it be granted that it remains for us to discc-.q-r not in ex¬ 
perience but in certain laws of the pure employment c* reason the 
laws which are not merely logical rules but which who!’ ? a priori 
concern our existence, the ground for regar ding ourself as legis¬ 
lating completely a priori in regard to our own existerru^ and as 




determining this existence. There would thereby be revealed e spon¬ 
taneity through which our reality could be determinable, independ¬ 
ently of the conditions of empirical intuition. 

vfnat Kant means is that the moral lav dictates to you in such and such 
a manner without any reference to conditions of empirical intuition. 

/ad we should also become aware that in the consciousness of our 
existence there is contained a something a priori which can serve 
to determine our existence, the complete determination of which is 
possible only in sensible terms as being related yet . . . inaudible 
word . ... certain inner faculty to a non-sensible, intelligible 
vorld. But this would not be of real service in furthering the at¬ 
tempts of rational psychology . . . 


Keening of a speculative metaphysics of the immortal soul. 

In this marvelous faculty, which consciousness of the morel, lav first 
reveals to me, I whould indeed have for the determination of my existence 
a principle which is purely intellectual . . . 


And so on. But nothing would follow for speculative metaphysics, Rh&t 
I’-e, driving at is only this, and that is the reason why I referred to these 
two pas;.ages of the Critique of Pure Reason : that in an important sense the* 
purely theoretical, purely amoral, analysis of the human understanding given 
In the Critique of Pure Reason supplies us with the only possible deduction 
of the ix>ral lav. It is not sufficient, but that we will see later, but it 
is nevertheless of the greatest importance. If Kant proves, as it were, or 
qiA.-;~r. to have proven, that any empirical morality, any morality based on the 
principle of happiness, however understood, cannot be valid because of the 
fundamentally phenomenal character of all empirical knowledge. This is of 
course today admitted, the so-celled value-free social science is in this res¬ 
pect building on the Kantian foundation. For example, if these people are net 
utilitarians, or modified utilitarisnd, whs: h they otherwise would surely be, 
they owe this to the fact that they have learned something from Kant. 

Ivov, hov could we restate Kent's argument to make it intelligible on 
the basis of the present day discussion, which is not necessarily a higher 
level but is more"easily intelligible to us? Well, I have referred to this 
more then once, perhaps not in this course. Row if you take the present day 
view* the positivistic view, the only worthwhile knowledge is scientific know¬ 
ledge, end values of course can be described, they are simply expressions of 
our emotions, but they have no truth character, they cannot have any truth 
character. You know this position by now, if not from other sources at least from 
what I Eay. How would the" argument of East or of someone who would remember 
East today run? There arise certain questions regarding science, and crucial 
questions, which science is completely unable to answer, and not only science, 
but the so-called scientific philosophy of positivism going with it also cannot 
answer, and that is the question of the goodness of science. If all value-' 
judgments are merely expressions of emotions, have no truth ch a r acter vustever, 
the question of the goodness of science cannot be rationally answered. To 
mention only one very crude but character!Stic formula, science, a predictive 
science, is necessary for man for tee sake of survival. That’s one. It is 
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what do you say to this proposition? This is a nronositior. which 
ns in e- way an empirical illustration of the reality of morality in nan as tsa. 

_jstuasnt -who read paper earlier) regarded it as possible that there may 
oe villains so malicious as not to have that desire at all. But Kent makes ' 
here a qualification, provided only he is otherwise accustomed to use reason. 
Say, a homocidal maniac is obviously not meant here. I mean, he doesn't use 
reason at all. What about Cesare Borgia? He used his reason. I mean, he 
was a very shrewd p la n n e r - I take Ifechiavelll's Cesare Borgia. I don't know 
the difference between him and the hi stories! Cesare Borgia - he was certainly 
a very nasty customer. Could one ma k e an assumption that Borgia from, his mis¬ 
deeds, that he had murdered his brother-in-law, his brother, ana quite a few 
Ovhei people of course, and committed all kinds of — can one safel"^ assume th n t5 
I think that is a great difficulty. “ 


Well, I read to you a passage from, another writing of Sant' s about six 
cr seven years later, where he speaks of the proposition that the pangs of 
conscience bother the vicious man more than any furies already in this life. 

Kant says, in this .judgment there is obviously an error for the virtuous eeui 
loans to the vicious Bsn his character, namely, conscientiousness in all its 
strength. Of course it was wrong to presuppose in the case of the vicious 

this moral way of thinking and the conscientiousness doesn't exist, 
xner -2 £-.00 the conscience as pu n is h i ng and laughs about the timidity of the 
square "ho worries himself with self-reproval, but if he reproaches -p from, 

tome to time they are of no great importance and can easily be overcome by 
A"! 00 sur^-s 0 ^ the senses in which alone he finds reality. • . 

(change of tape) 



xra'o 2 tnoutnt X should mention lest Kaat "be regarded sspos 1 * naive - fcha-r. 
hr, visa, Fow, the conclusion of this section, towards the end’ of this section. 
Sa-nt states clearly that- there is no possibility of &afl«Mng from morality 
froja^tne intellectual or nouzmenal world of the things-ia-themsalves. liow, that 
is £—£sr. Vhyi What I&ab had said before in this long discussion, wH-tr»>» 
cannot^read^here, - well, that complicates the booh very np y»h and I must see. 
Hhere xs tills ccorolication which X have not yet discussed and i 

barely mor;} than mention, we have the world of ex 0 eri. 3 rj.ce, vhi r»vi of course 
should not be presented in this way* because it has its own .. . inaudible 
word . . .but it is limited, ti has its limits, the world as it appears. 

How, this world creates another great difficulty for morality, a decisive 
difficulty, because in the world of experience there is nnffcMwg but strict 
^:.on. Freedom is impossible. Freedom is impossible here, -and the 
only wny of proving that freedom is possible is to show that tM« whole pheno¬ 
mena^ world is only phenomenal and that there is a world radically different 
from o:*e pnanomseaal world. However, we mast think of ourselves as members cf 
the novnaaaal world in order to understand ourselves as moral beings. But we 
do act know, we crust assume, we must presuppose, this noumenal world. We 
do non •mow it. Therefore a deduction of the categorical imperative is im¬ 
possible. 


Bnffersntiy stated, and correcting a statement which X earlier: it 
ir ~-do 2 a true to begin witn teat the moral law must not be deduced from th e 
Oi-ssnCi.' of man , but from the essence of a rational being. Kant says towards 
? ii-v different words, we have no knowledge of ourselves as rational 
beings- e::cnpt to the extent to which this rationality shows itself in the act 
of reason, like founding science and supplying us with a moral law. Therefore, 
the moral law cannot be deduced from anything. 


&e follows 


great ambiguity w h i ch goes through this section perhaps be stated 
one can easily present it in the form of a simple contradiction, 
bv.u^ one suet then try to understand how a man like Kant can such a contra- 
dictrcn.^ an is necessary to deduce morality. Shat is said very clearly through- 
ou-r tee coc'k. Bun Sent also says, it is impossible to morality. Whet 

is b^aasa. vhus difficulty! Xt is impossible to deduce the wnr a* law fundamentally 
because thu moral law is the only unconditioned, the only absolute, of which 
we knot*. In sll other cuceo, for example, in ai*> other principles of reason, 
have this xmconditioned character. The moral law is the principle, 
principle, of all understanding you can say. Although that goes beyond 
iians. The principle. But obviously that cannot be maintained. The moral law 
is ccsrSitionsd. St c anno t be the principle. The first ground of any human 
orioritit-ion, the moral law, cannot be the first cause. Therefore, the difficulty. 
X think this difficulty is not limited to Shut. You cun find similar things " 
in other modern philosophers. 


I will illustrate this a bit by the following rssssrk: morality, Kant says, 
presupposes freedom. But how is freedom possible, in a world which is ruled 
by the iron law of cause and effect? It is not possible in that world. So 
we must sake a distinction between the phenomenal and noumsaal worlds. But 
what do ws imply in making that distinction? We try to answer the question, 
hew nost we behave so that there can be morality. What are the conditions, 
the ccssie conditions, of self-legislation. These cosmic conditions may not 
be fulfilled in the phenomenal world, but still they are conditions. The ur> 
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conditioned categorical imperative does have conditions. SScrality cannot be 
simply tee principle. Or, to introduce a tem used by Sent, we cannot escape 
Bone form of tutelage. In Suarez’ books on tee laws - Suarez was tea codifier 
you can say, of Thomistic philosophy in tee early seventeenth century - in * 
Suarez’ book on tee laws. Book I, Chapter 3, at the beginning, he says, ‘Ab¬ 
solute necessity, according to which something is said to be by itself and 
because of itself necessary, cannot belong to law as lav, because such a nec¬ 
essity is proper only to God. But the lav is either something created or else 
it presupposes some creature for the sake of which it is given. Since rational 
crsatux-es, men, are not absolutely necessary, there could not be men, the lav 
caunot be absolutely necessary. i he lav is necessary if we suppose the creation 
of the rational erssfcure, and teen it is necessary so that such a being can 
live in accordance with its nature. ! What Sant is trying to do is to assert 
ten necessity of the moral lav as an absolute necessity, so that tee moral 
lav is in fact taking tee place of God in traditional the ology. 

i-usre sre ssny other difficulties coming up here in connection with this 
principle in this last section. 2 have to mention only two great problems. **’>><=■ 
one vac already mentioned on an earlier oceassion: hew is a bad will, an immoral 
vill, possible from Kant’s point of view, if the will is identical with practical 
reason^ If the will i3 identical with practical reason, it follows that" t her e 
cannot be a bar: will. She bad will can be understoc-S simply if or>e assumes 
that there is a lihertag indifferantiae . as it was called, a freedom cf in- 
difference, that man is free to choose the good and tee evil. And if this -« 
tee essence of tee will, to be free in this way. But this is rejected by Kent. 
Irreedau means for Shat, in tee positive sense of tee word, autonomy, self- 
legislation, subjecting oneself by deed to that law. 

( I really wonder if that is necessarily a problem for Kant. Wnen you don’t 

act in accordance with practical reason then you simply fall under the 

Eisy of tee passions, so teat evil is act a bad will at all.) 


Yea, but tee question is that from any moral point of view it is necessary 
to admit in one way or another a bad will, that a choice cf a life of desire. 
te this narrow sense, as distinguished from a life of the will, is tee had 
will, Brt Kant has no clear possibility of giving an account of that. That 
is a very complicated thing in Kant. The only thematic discussion of tee bad 
will you find in his book on religion. Religion Within tee limits of Pu re Reason, 
where he mskes considerable use of traditional Chris-oian”notio^, but which do 
not gioe however with his other philosophy. That is one of tee points. 


_ Tee other point, tee other difficulty, is also rather obvious. Assuming 
teas dualism of tee noumenal end sensible worlds, our actions take niece in tee 
sensible world. Obviously. As far as our life is concerned ther e is only 
this world. You must therefore, if you are confronted vith any w action, 
you can and mart understand it in two contradictory imys, as a free responsible 
action of tee ran who does it, good or bad, and as a perfectly determined action. 
A terrible difficulty. 

* 

k With regard to tee necessity of tee will being good, it seams to ms teat 
implies test tee wile, xs always good in a sense, it is always giving 
universal lav but that it i3 week or fragile. He seems to imply tee fra¬ 
gility of tee will.) 



fragility of the will comes into operation where the will comes 
int:. collision with the sensual phenomena, and this is where the choice 
takes p l a ce . It would then "be necessary for there to "be a possibility 
of a good will s h i f ting itself, for it would continue to give the law 
because that is its nature, but yet would fall down somehow in bringing 
thin will into effect in connection with the phenomena.) 


Yes. but the question is simply whether from such a strict moral point 
of view as Shut is anxious to assert you can reduce the badness of the will 
tc mere fragility, That is a great difficulty, it is true that Kant denies 
in one sense the bad will proper. Ee denies that it is possible for a rs»n 
to rebel against the moral law as moral law. Sat is true. That he calls 
& diabolical will and thinks it is impossible in nan. But the question it; 
w&ether the bad "will is net more than a merely fragile will. Sake 
who i3 forbidden to drink alcohol. I know this f r om a Genian presentation 
which sane of you will know. Bush von Eelena(?) . A woman who is forbidden 
'co drink and she prays to God to give her strength. While she is on her 
knees she moves towards the bottle. That is a simple e 2 E 6 niple of a merely 
fragile will. But whether you can understand the actions of really evil 
people, for example, Eitler, in terras of a merely fragile will can be doubted. 

C Wouldn’t it be possible to say from Kant’s point of view that the sur¬ 
render of the will to the phenomenal world is a truly horrible thing?) 


Yes. that is the evil will, but that would presuppose a liberty of in- 
difference, that can is free to turn to the world of morality or to be and rerain 
submerge:, in the world of desire and mere concern with happiness without any 
moral retard. But Kant denies that. And that is a very difficulty question. 

St- must Lave something to do with what we discussed at the beginning of tiu .3 
course, the uniformity. You know, there is a uniformity in the world of 
morality., the moral uniformity of Idle good will. There is a uniformity of passion, 
let me coy, or desire, in the phenomenal world. But if there is a liberty of 
indifference that means of course essentially non-uniformity, because no one’s 
choice can be predicted in any way. That is really in a way essentially a 
sphere of chaos. You know. And I think idle mare usage of Kant, the identifi¬ 
cation of will and practical reason, which is so necessary for him to moke, shows 
that there cannot be a bad will proper. And there is sufficient evidence in 
Ms writings, especially in this late writing about religion, that this is so. 

( Couldn’t we say that what is not free is in some sense that he must con¬ 
tinue to will the universal law but he is free to reject what he wills?) 

Yes. That's the bad will. Sure. But hew do you account for this leeway, 
for the fact that man has this latitude? 

( This is the realm of freedom . . .) 

Yes. but which would mean I think a liberty of indifference, that the 
will as such is neither good or lad but becomes good or bad by his choice. 

Test is traditionally called the liberty of indifference. And Kant rejects 
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v 3ant s&ys that the realm of freedom mast be bound bv law but h a 

F-y* ^ cas’t penetrate into the nature of those laws. We must si-fLv 
leave it at saying that they are laws of freedom. So- perhaps within 
tee laws of freedom into which, we eaanot penetrate . . .) 

She lavs of freedom are for Sant slur:ly the moral laws. Thera ars. no 
other laws of freedom. But that there is a mystery of freedom Kant adits, 
me laws of freedom are the moral lavs. Caly your exoressien is not ci^te* 
correcy, 2 can only say this difficulty is really not - while it is obvious 
preserve ^ it is never solved by him. Ehat would need a much b'-cs/ r-’ 
analysis than vs can give now. " 


I dc not quite understand why Kknt ss;?s practise 
with the good will.} 


reason is identical 


Wells that is 


Because there casnct *oe any objects cs* the moral will, 
very easy to understand. I will try to explain that. 

I It confuses me because practical has -iris sensual . . .) 

ISCf no. Practical rsason means, as used here, the »w<» as the pwwsi 
rc£.son. In cemos from the meaning of the Greek word, gravis . where pr^ls 
is action a3 distinguished from poesis . from any nroduction"©^snytlir- 

i.er espplo, if you °P<» a tin bos or drive a car’ that is lot on action urcraer" 
iir aswj.ca prop®? is really either good ,-jr bad. If you do anything which is 
msanu to have an effect and does not poetess its value in itself that if. not 
an action strictly speaking. 

SJ “® tr&ua. vional teaching, & sxjrcc action means to choose the r"<?ht 
t^ng in the right spirit. Shat you chcose it in the right spirit thst^s the 
proper quality of your will, good will. But it must also be the rigat thins. 

For exsnpj.e, if you do the wrong th i n g in the sight spirit, for exssrcie, if yen 
e ?f? 1 . ia .. 0 t uer 1x5 b - sl - ^ poor, you still act iscorally. She goodness of the" 
w^li. in mas sense is not sufficient to mke the action good. You mist also 
ve «es Txgaz object. Sien that would be the function of practical reason, 
to eswacmsh the right thing, and ofthe will to choose it for its own sake.' 

Kent says it is impossible to determine foe right thing by practical reason, 
mi tna o-a. sense of the term, because this would mean that there ar* certain 
presupposed ends which are intrinsically good. We have to discussed criite a 

a oo not know any examples right row. Kant's point is this: any said, 
even i-e end of helping other people, for example, what we sF ordinaril-/ ^e~ 
^rd as a good end, cannot be in itself good. What Kant by the fomLl 

caaranter of the moral law means that no end can be known to be good prior 
•to the moral law itself. She formalism means that only the how of the will 
6330 n5t T&afc - 3 norally important. And Kant contends that this mere how 
of the will is sufficient for establishing all possible legitimate whats. We 
have ciscussea this last time. You know, the examples where riant tried to show* 
for^©rasrple, that human society is not possible if prorises are not, as it were, 
an institution of society. Ebat would be a consideration of ends. Ec-ra 
you vourc have a reasoning, practical reasoning, looking at society as an end 
e^you see premises ere indispensable if people are to live together, and if 
jnst is so then promises must not fraudulently be cade, because that would be 
destructive of the very institution of promises. But Kant deduces, you ’remember. 
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by the were, feet that you cannot successfully universalize the maxim . 2 want 
to nake fraudulent promises - this mere feet, th&t twuHtiw of this irtna cannot 
he successfully univer sal l sed, is sufficient, is necessary and sufficient, for 
determining the moral or immoral character of the maada. And therefore Sant 
does not need and cannot use a practical reason different from the good will. 

Ko appr eh e nsi on of goods proceeds and car precede the- good will, according 
to Kant. And therefore the impeccability, as it were, of practical reason, eg 
practical reason migrates into the -will and rakes it into a good will. 

3ut we mst now cocae to a conclusion. "Eng oorio'h'sip'n must certainly be 
that we have not exhausted in eay way the tent of Esc it, but we have be cone 
perhaps aware of certain important considerations which one must keep in Hind 
if ons wests to understand East. And I believe that the beginning of the ansiyai 
which 1 suggested, namely, to start from the modem natural right., especially *" 
in its Boussesuen version, as the starting point of Rant's whole understanding 
of morality, is the most helpful 2 know. Is there any point which you would like- 
to bring up, which is os burning it cannot be postphened? He have ended tkie- 
quarter. 


(end of lecture) 



